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Why McCallum Plants Discarded Democracy 


Request for Its Discontinuance Came From Workers—George B. McCallum Still Believes the Principle Is Sound and 
Will Be the Basis for Future Employer-Employe Relations—His Analysis‘of the Reasons for Its 
Failure—Trade Agreement With Union Under Consideration 


y !ORIES of the successful oper- 
ation of Industrial Democracy 
interesting. Stories of its 
failure are possibly even more 
tcresting—for it is not likely that 
the operation of such an advanced 
lan can be uniformly successful, and 
tis valuable to know what conditions 
make for its success or failure. 
ihe case of the McCallum Hosiery 
(0. presents an exceptionally good 
test case because George B. McCal- 
uu, the president, makes no attempt 
io “whitewash” himself or others 
ssociated with him in the manage- 
vent of the company, but is sincerely 
uxious to determine the real cause 
i the failure of Industrial Democ- 
racy at his plants, even though it re- 
lect upon himself. 


are 


‘lailure” is hardly the right term 
use. A plan, the principle of which 
sull regarded as sound by the exec- 

itive head of the company, and which 

has left intangible traces of good in 
ts wake, can hardly be said to have 
led utterly. 

Steps Leading to Discontinuance 
before attempting to analyze the 

causes for its lack of success, it is 

necessary to review the steps which 
led to its discontinuance. In the first 


place, the request for the elimination 
1 Industrial Democracy at the 
Northampton (Mass.) plant came 
irom the workers. Their chief ob- 


jection seemed to be that the repre- 
sent were concerning them- 
with problems which the rank 
nd file of the employes regarded as 
their own business. 


tives 


SEIVEs 


However, this by no means sums up 
‘uation. For some time previ- 
ere had been increasing signs 

' dry rot in the system of Industrial 
racy at Northampton. In ad- 
vance of a meeting of the House of 
entatives to consider some 
Opesition, for example, union mem- 
ould confer and decide upon 
ttitude toward the question. 
the House meeting, the non- 
embers would first ascertain 
ment of their union confreres 
low suit. Whether or not 
the result of conscious intim- 
it is impossible to state. 


igain, rules drawn up by the 
were openly disregarded. 
inember of one of the com- 





would violate a rule which 
his committee had drafted. 

It was also complained that House 
members were using their position to 
further their own ends. In fact, three 
were ousted from the Philadel- 
phia plant on this account.  Indus- 
trial Democracy at that plant came 
to an end about the same time as at 


mittees 


nen 


Oe eee 





a small sum, that it was worth while 
to maka out quarterly checks only, 
instead of paying dividends every two 
weeks, as before. 

his is one of the most interesting 
phases of the situation. It is easy 
to understand how active participa 
tion in the legislative end of the plan 
might fall off, but it is harder to un 


House of Representatives at McCallum Hosiery Co., Northampton, Mass., 
Before Industrial Democracy Was Discarded 


Northampton. There the system be- 
came so ineffective that a call for a 
regular House meeting was disregard- 
ed and instead the workers held a 
mass meeting at noon to conside 
questions which should regularly ha ¢ 
come before the legislative body. At 
the Providence plant, Industrial 
Democracy continued nominally in 
existence throughout 1922, but no 
meetings were held. 


Attitude Toward Dividends 


The fluctuation of the Economy 
Dividend, an integral part of the plan 
of Industrial Democracy, is also an 
index to the workers’ interest in the 
system. This dividend climbed to 8 
per cent., stayed there a while, and 
then started to fall off. Its decline 
had no connection with business con 
ditions; it merely reflected the grad- 
ual loss of interest on the part of the 
workers. It finally dwindled to such 


derstand why workers should volun 
tarily relinquish an additional amount 
of pay. 

One complaint against this unusu- 
ally effective incentive was the fact 
that the varied nature the work 
at the McCallum Hosiery Co. made it 
difficult for individual workers to 
check up accurately on one another 
as to the contribution of each toward 
the earning of the Economy Divi- 
dend. In a and print 
works, a whole department may be 


of 


bleachery 


working on one class of goods and 
me worker could tell if another were 
doing his best to increase the divi 
dend. But at McCallum, different 
operatives would be working on such 
a wide variety of lines that it wa: 
‘ften hard for a worker to appreciat 
that one who turned out less goods 
might be 


in quantity contributing 


In 


more from a quality standpoint. 


act the had 


on their 


cmploves their minds 


col centrated pay envelopes 


where alone 


quantity = production 
counted, and could not seem to grasp 
the 


ity count 


intangible idea of making qual 
of the 


the 


which IS Olle essen 


tial considerations im Ikconomy 
Dividend plan. 
Finally there is little doubt that the 


union had something to do with the 


decision of the workers to discard 
Industrial Democracy Phe idea has 
never received the unqualified sup 
port of organized labor, and where 
union men ‘have beconn active wm 
plant democracies, it has been a case 
of individual conversion rather than 
a conviction on the part of the ot 


ganization. 

Mr. MeCallum’s Explanation 
With these 

what Mr. MeCallumi's 

the system 

heartily endorsed ? 


facts as a background, 


are thought 


regarding which he so 
In the first place, 
as stated above, 
vineed that the 


representation cannot be submerged ; 


he is still firmly con 
principle of employ: 
that more and more in the future will 
it become necessary for employers to 


find some way to secure an organized 


expression of the reactions of thei 
workers to matters affecting both 
themselves and the management. 


lack of success at 
the 
first place, Industrial Democracy has 


He ascribes th 
his plant to several things In 


defects as our national dem 
Many of the troubles 
countered in the mill could be dupli 
cated in 


the sam 
ocracy. en 
governmental experience 

our citi 
not ready 


Just as a large number of 
zens prove that they arc 
for national democracy, so do many 
workers show their lack of prepared 
ness for Industrial Democracy 

Then, too, the system proved to be 
too cumbersome. ‘The involved pro 
cedure led to dissatisfaction. When 
bills returned the 
Senate as Parliamentarily incorrect, 
House members thought the higher 


I louse were by 


body was trying to block their plans 
undoubtedly a 
Parliamentary 

after all is that particularly essen 
tial? Mr. McCallum wonders if one 
legislative body with simplified pro 
would not be 


It was way to 


but 


good 


learn procedure, 


cedure more satistac 
tory. 


M1 McCallum is 
willing to admit that he was partly 


(73) 


l'urthermore, 
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to blame for not having put the super- 
vision of the democracy in the hands 
of one man especially designated for 
that purpose. It is a man’s sized 
job to keep a system of this sort alive 
and useful. Without proper direc- 
tion, the activities of the legislative 
bodies become aimless The minutes 
of House meetings for months previ 
bear out 
lrivial subjects were usu 


ous to its discontinuance 
this fact 
ally under discussion; for example, 
long drawn out debate centered upon 
matter as the number of 
pairs of hosiery which each worker 
is entitled to buy from the company 
Everything indicated that 
needed to the 
thought of the representatives. That 
but dem 
veracy cannot be achieved at a jump; 


some such 


each vear. 


someone was guide 


may not sound democratic, 


hort steps are necessary first 
What Next? 


Mr. MeCallum by no 
employe 


means re 
vards representation as a 
Nor is he 


discouraged over the failure of Indus 
trial Democracy; he 


dead issue in his plants. 


regards it as 
one step in the process of education. 
In fact, he feels that enough good 
came out Of it to Justify its existence. 
lle said that recent operations have 
heen cven more profitable than busi 
ness conditions would seem to justify 
and he attributes this to an intangible 
the the 
Possibly it was the econom 


nuprovement in morale of 
workers 
ic education which they unconsciously 
considering for the 
time the efficient and_profita- 
ble operation of 


absorbed from 
first 
the mill in connec 
tion with their own pay envelopes. 
lor the future, there is under con 
sideration seem 
manufacturers, 
a trade agreement with the 
Union providing for a 
board of arbitration to settle all mat 
ters at issue between employers and 
employes 


a plan which may 
reactionary to many 
namely, 


Knitters’ 


Chis board would be com 
posed of three representatives of the 
management and three representa- 
the union, with a seventh 
member selected from the outside and 
agreed upon by both sides. The out 
sider would be a citizen—possibly one 
of the judges of Northampton. This 
plan was outlined at a union meeting 
which Mr. McCallum attended. At 
the start it would apply to the Mc- 
Callum plant only but, if successful, 
would probably spread to other or- 
ganizations. 


tives of 


Mr. McCallum has always refused 
to treat with the union and admits 
that he is still inclined to hold fast 
to this prerogative—consequently he 
has not definitely decided to accept 
the plan when it is formally pre- 
llowever, he said that he 
would not be surprised if he decided 
to give it a trial. 


sented 


Faults of the Union 


that the unions have 
to some extent served a good purpose 


Hle believes 


in the industrial world, but recognizes 
the following glaring faults: 

I The older men do not turn out 
to the meetings; instead the younger 
often of the fire-eater vari 
ety—is in control, These more radi 


clement— 


TEXTILE 


cal members, even though in the 
minority, sway the remainder by in- 
timidation or suggestion. He feels 
that the union needs the experience 
and council of the older members. 


George B. McCallum 


Union leaders to whom he has ex 
pressed this thought agree with him. 

2. The organizers are too apt to 
who have not the best 
the workers at heart. 


Certain of the union men objected to 


be outsiders 


interests of 


the proposed trade agreement because 


WORLD 


‘it tied them up too tight.” Mr. 
McCallum feels that that is just as 
it should be. Manufacturers are 
“tied up tight”; why not the work- 
ers? At present it is impossible to 
hold individual members of the union 
to an agreement sanctioned by the 
body. The could check this 
defection by refusing union cards to 
but the 
interested in 
What is 
all is a recognition by the union of 
contract. 

should be a method of 
rather than voting 
by the show of hands, if members are 


union 


leaders 
the 
needed 


obstructionists, 
much 


are 
too member- 
ship feces most of 
the sanctity of a 

3. There 
secret balloting, 
to vote by conviction and not by in- 
timidation, 

4 The 


rated so that they may be reached by 


unions should be incorpo 


the law, as are the companies 
faults, Mr. MeCal 
lum nevertheless feels that the manu 


Realizing these 
facturers can gain little by “ cussing 
the unions out” and refusing to play 
with them. He stated that when he 
has trouble with labor he calls in an 
Why then 
should not labor be entitled to the 
same privilege ? 


But, in 


outsider—his lawyet1 


Mr. MecCallum’s opinion, 
through proper relations between the 
employers and the unions, the latter 


could be made vital forces for good. 


_ British Artificial Silk Trade’ 


Output Constantly Increasing 


Unde 


RTIFICIAL silk is being turned 
A out in constantly increasing 
quantities in the United Kingdom, the 
output of the dominating concern be- 
ing 50 per cent. greater today than in 
year ago. Estimates of 
British production vary widely. An 
official of one company states 300,000 
pounds a week to be the correct fig- 
ure, while another estimate places the 
average daily output at 15,000 pounds. 

The bulk of the British production 
of artificial silk is made by the Vis- 
process. Of the total Viscose 
output today, hosiery, knit goods, ties, 
and per 
cent., woven cloths betwen Io and 20 
per cent., artificial silk yarns twisted 
with wool about 5 per cent., and elas- 
tic webbing between 5 and 7 per cent. 


January a 


cose 


braids consume about 50 


These figures are necessarily rough 
the fact that are 
number of manufacturers 
who producy 


because of yarns 
sold to a 


a wide range ot goods 
Development of Acetate Process 
\ further development of the in- 
dustry is the manufacture of artificial 
silk Belgian 
experts have recently been brought in 
to aid in perfecting the process, on 
which a British company has been 
working for years, to make quantity 
production of acetate silk yarns com- 
mercially feasible. An attempt is also 
being made to develop these yarns for 
the binding of electric cords as a sub 
silk, 
for that purpose 


from cellulose acetate. 


stitute for which is now used 


The acetate silk, on 


*From 
Hugh Db 
therce 


Comtmiissionet 


Dept. of 


rade 
London, to 


Report ol 


Butler Com 


Good Prospects Seen for Use in 
rwear 

account of its resistance to moisture, 

is better fitted for this work than the 
These moisture - resisting 
qualities are thought to adapt it espe- 
cially well for underwear and gloves. 

Sales of British cellulose yarns for 
warp knitting and as a substitute for 
natural silk in cloths both at home 
and in Switzerland have been most 
successful. The yarns are sold al- 
ready dyed in most cases. This is 
absolutely necessary, if they are to 
match colors in cotton and other ma- 
terials. Acetate silk does not dye the 
same color as other materials, but it is 
hoped this difficulty will eventually be 
From another point of 
view, this characteristic is a decided 
for two-color effects can 
be obtained with but one dyeing or 
printing where cotton or wool are 


Viscose. 


overcome. 


advantage, 


mixed with acetate silk, 

Another development of interest in 
the artificial silk world here is the 
efficient use of waste for yarns of 20s 
and downward, which has only come 
the last 18 


into use during months 


Underwear, Shirtings, Ete. 

British manufacturers believe that 
a good future is in store for artificial 
silk underwear. The restriction on 
the import of cotton gloves from Ger- 
many ought to provide an excellent 
opening for cheap artificial — silk 
gloves, as the higher price of German 
the de 
Artificial 
silk sweaters and women’s dresses are 


gloves has already reduced 


mand for the cotton article 


not so popular as they previously 


were in this market, although sales to 
the colonies are still large. 


April 14, 192 


Keen interest has been taken in 
manufacture of fancy silk shirti 
with an artificial silk stripe, or w 
cotton warp and artificial silk w: 
or made entirely of silk. The Brit 
market for has bi 
much slower to develop than 
American. Whether artificial silk 
partially take the place of fine cot 


these goods 


yarns is a matter of some 
Lancashire. It 
all British textile production will t 
more and more toward higher g1 


concer! 


seems inevitable 


goods and fancies as a consistent 
companiment of the 
newer countries to supply the cr 


movement 


staples from home mills. 
Marked Inerease in Import- 
Great Britain's 
imports, including artificial silk w: 


average mon 


yarn, and manufactures, except 
parel, amounted to £53,349 1m | 
and 


month of January, 1923, 


£100,000 in 1921, and tor 
were £: 
605—a figure nearly three times 
average I’xports of these s 
commodities wert £276 


and re-exports at £33,698 in Janu 


19g2I 
valued at 


1923. 
With the Italy, 


Continental suppliers and the Un 


exception of 


States enormously increased the 
of their the Ui 
Kingdom in 1921 as compared 
Potal British 1921 
artificial including 


shipments to 
IG20 mport 
silk, Waste 
yarn, were three times the tg20 qi 
tity, but the unit values were con 
baking the 
waste, 


erably lower. valu 
artificial silk, and 
index, the the 


piece eoods imports would indicate 


Varth a 
figures for valuc 
large increase in 
Here again, it may be noted that | 
tinental and American supplies, 
the had 
and the big 


s 


1Q2l 


ticularly former, 
their 
January, 1923, 


doubtless be attributed to these ci 


( Xpal 
sales, inereas 
already noted, 


tries. 


Exports Did Not Hold Up Well 


Che value of exports of artific 
silk, waste, 
while 


cent. the quantity 


cent. greater in 1921 than in 1g2 


Shipments of piece goods were 
dently reduced during the 1921 
pression, but eains are registered 
the case of China, Mexico, Egypt 
Australia. Australia 
of the United Kingdom’s best textil 
during the last 
and artificial silk goods are no ex 
tion. The la 
production of 


has. been 


markets two yi 


rge increase in 
American 
undoubtedly played an important 
in the reduction of British export 
the United States and Canada 
The January, 
about double the average monthly 
ports for 1921 in value. 
the wide range of markets sup 
by British makers and the chat 
economic conditions in buying 
is difficult to 
consummated 


mills 


1923, figures 


Becau 


tries, it 


suggest 
these sales were 
the english speaking colomes 
likely 
It should also be noted that 1 
taken of the 


artificial 


mest destination 


count is moOveme!l 
textiles made ol silk 1 


with other fibers, 





quantities 


and yarn dropped 8 pet 
was 62 pet 


in 


i) 


\pril 14, 1923 


Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E, Carroll 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 
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EDITORIAL 





Stabilizing Merchandise Methods 


AST -week editorial comment was made 
on the possibility and desirability of 
educating buyers to use more scientific 

and systematic methods in securing mer- 
chandise. This plea was made on the basis 
that proper anticipation of needs would inure 
to the benefit of all concerned, and would tend 
to minimize the evils of cancellations, return 
of goods, etc. 

We print in another column a communica- 
tion from a prominent dry goods commission 
merchant which in a degree supplements this 
idea and provides a tangible plan for stabiliz- 
ing the situation for both: the seller and the 
buyer. The idea is not new, but its develop- 
ment would seem to comprehend procedure 
that might be far reaching in results. In 
short, the plan comprehends cooperation from 
the various divisions of the industry—manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers—on the ques- 
tion of providing statistics on their respective 
classes of business for the mutual enlighten- 
ment of all concerned. 

It is suggested that the statistical informa- 
tion desired be furnished to the Department 
of Commerce through which medium it could 
be distributed to the industry at large. This 
has been one of the hobbies of Secretary 
Hoover of the Department of Commerce and 
he has been successful‘in securing a great deal 
of valuable data which have been collated to 
form a bird’s-eye view of general business, 
including the textile industry. Various ob- 
jections have been urged against furnishing 
the statistics requested and the textile trade 
has been particularly backward in giving de- 
sired information, Whatever may have been 
the reasons back of the refusal of certain 
important factors the fact remains that com- 
plete figures have been impossible to date and 
with the omission of leaders from the list of 
those who have cooperated for the general 
benefit the picture of trends in the textile in- 
dustry has been more or 'ess incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. 

One unique and important feature of the 

iggested plan of our correspondent which 

ould seem to increase the value of the pro- 
posed statistics is that they comprehend in- 
tion from all parts of the textile in- 

While objection to furnishing statis- 

as been noted in certain manufacturing 
‘rs it has been found decidedly more 
ilt to persuade jobbers and retailers to 

their status. If the proposed plan 

be developed it would involve data 
manufacturers on stock on hand, un- 


tilled orders and undelivered contracts, while 
bhers and retailers would be asked to supply 
igure. on sales, purchases and stocks on hand. 
It is probable that agreement to such a pro- 
Sram would need a campaign of education, 
ust a 


extensive and convincing as that which 
vc have to be waged in behalf of more 
Scien'iic buying. The buyer would have to 


in the Conservation and Protection 


of Domestic Industries 


We Believe | 
| 








realize that publication of these statistics 
would be as satisfactory a guide to operations 
as to the sale of merchandise. Manufacturers 
have argued in the past that disclosure of 
stocks of raw material and of finished goods 
on hand, should they be more than normal, 
would be the signal for a raid by the buyer, 
but it is probable that if the true condition of 
the buyer were made known through authori- 
tative statistics this knowledge would more 
than compensate for any unfavorable dis- 
closures manufacturers might be obliged to 
make. 

The whole matter of industrial statistics is 
one of give and take. Neither side can ex- 
pect to obtain valuable data about the othér 
man’s business unless he is prepared to recip- 
rocate by giving the latter a basis for more 
intelligent operations. The resultant stabil- 
ity, however, should be a subject for earnest 
consideration, and if the entire industry is to 
be benefited there should be a willingness to 
cooperate for the general good. 


* * * 


Minimum Wage Hypocrisy 

INIMUM wage laws were ostensibly 

designed to insure the payment of 

adequate wages to the least skilled and 
efficient workers. Labor leaders and social 
reformers have preferred to define them as 
“affording needed protection to defenseless 
and downtrodden humanity.” 

The actual effect of minimum wage laws in 
this country, whether mandatory or not, has 
been to rob of their jobs large numbers of 
workers who were unskilled, inefficient, old 
or in poor health, while tending to raise the 
general level of wages paid to skilled and able- 
bodied workers. The minimum wage has usu- 
ally been so high that manufacturers and store- 
keepers have had no alternative but to dis- 
charge the inefficient and decrepit who might 
otherwise have been provided with easy work 
at lower, but fair, pay. This legalized and en- 
forced inhumanity has made more jobs for the 
skilled workers, and with fewer applicants for 
a given job higher wages have been a natural 
sequence. 

Dilettante social workers may be excused for 
not knowing of this result of such legislation, 
but professional reformers and labor leaders 
have no such excuse. Theirs is the rankest 
kind of hypocrisy in exploiting minimum wage 
legislation for “the protection of humanity” 
when they must know it to be the cause of 
much unnecessary suffering and unemploy- 
ment, and that its only benefit to labor has 
been in raising the general average of wages 
paid to skilled workers. 

It is for these reasons that the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, de- 
claring the District of Columbia minimum 
wage law to be unconstitutional, should be 
hailed with satisfaction by conscientious re- 
formers, as well as by employers, and should 


encourage employers in those states where 

minimum wage laws are not mandatory to 

welcome the publication of their names as vio- 

‘ators of this hyprocritical type of legislation. 
min * 


Misleading Wool Situation 
HOSE few manufacturers who have 

been contracting and buying new shorn 

wools in the West at prices several cents 
a grease pound above the basis that dealers 
cen afford to pay are educating growers to a 
basis of values that is unwarranted by present 
conditions in seaboard and foreign markets. 
Chis direct buying of manufacturers is con- 
fined to a very few mills that must have addi- 
tional supplies of fine domestic wools to com- 
plete heavyweight orders and to a few others 
who are willing to pay a premium for choice 
clips. But this buying is not at all general or 
a reflection of the general attitude of manu- 
facturers toward the wool market and is more 
likely to decrease than to increase. 

In the meantime, both dealers and manu- 
facturers continue to receive large quantities 
of foreign wools at prices relatively much 
lower than those asked by the majority of do- 
mestic growers, and dealers are biding their 
time until the first rush of direct mill buy- 
ing is over and the growers and their bank 
friends have been given an opportunity to size 
up the situation more accurately. They must 
remember that only a very small part of the 
new domestic clip will be needed during the 
current heavyweight season, and that consum- 
ing demand and prices for the next light- 
weight and heavyweight season, as well as the 
world wool situation, must determine the prices 
that dealers and manufacturers can afford to 
pay for the new domestic clip. 

While the present outlook is for a continu- 
ance of present record-breaking consumption 
of yarns and cloths during the balance of the 
year, it must be remembered that the latter 
have been selling well below replacement costs 
on the basis of current wool prices, and that 
manufacturers will have a 12% per cent. ad- 
vance in wages to pass along to consumers 
after April 30. Until the opening of the next 
lightweight season there can be no adequate 
test of the resistance of distributors to the 
advanced scale of prices that will be necessi- 
tated. Until then, therefore, the purchase of 
wool at anything above the basis ruling in sea- 
board markets will involve a certain specula- 
tive element and it will involve a high degree 
of speculation upon that portion of the pur- 
chases that cannot be turned over unti! the 
next heavyweight season. If growers are sat- 
isfied to participate in this speculation the 
proper course for them to pursue is to consign 
their wools; if they want the dealer and the 
manufacturer to do all of their speculating 
they must be satisfied with prices that approxi- 
mate more closely current seaboard values 
than those the majority of them are asking. 
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Arsenate Duty 


Attorney General Asked to Inter- 
pret Intent of Congress 
WasHinoton, D. C.—The Attorney 
General has been asked to rule what 
intent of 


spect to the 


was the Congress with re- 


tariff on calcium arsen 
ate. Under a regulation of the Cus- 
Division of the 


partment the boll weevil insecticide is 


toms Treasury De- 
dutiable under Paragraph 5 at 25 per 
cent. ad 
pound or 


a chemical com- 


\s the 


valorem as 


mixture. Secretary 


of the Treasury, under Section 502 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, is not per- 
mitted to reverse his own decision, 
Mr. Mellon has requested Attorney 
Gener Daughe rty’s opinion as to 
hould apply, il any 

Senator Harris, of Georgia, con 

tends that inasmuch as white arsenic 


is on the free list he is of the opinion 
that it | 


been clearly defined that 
dutiabl 


Other Senators repre 


1 


calcium arsenate 1s under 


paragraph s. 
senting southern constituencies shart 
Senator Harris’ 
Mellon’s letter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral is the result of a 
Ernest W. Camp, chief of 


( t Laivisiot nad othe 


Secretary 


opinion. 


conference 


etwec! 


Indian Employe Relations 


Varied Service Work Conducted 
by One Group of Mills 

An of employe 

service work in textile mills in India 


interesting story 


told in a article in the 
Bombay 
nual meeting of the Tata Sons Work- 


Chis 


was 


recent 
Chronicle, reporting the an 


men's Institute organization 
was started to carry on welfare work 
for the operatives in the four cotton 
mills of Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., and 
conducts activities along the follow 
ing Economic improvement; 
education of and adults; 
medical relief, sanitation and hygiene ; 
child welfare; physical culture; re- 
creation ; purity 
and co-operative propaganda; works 


lines: 
children 


temperance, social 
committees, etc 

Among the many concrete develop- 
ments started by the institute are the 


formation of savings banks; or- 
ganization of sewing classes for 
women and girls; foundation of co- 
operative stores; conduct of sports 


and other forms of recreation; main 
of day schools for operatives 


tenance 
| half 


time in the mills, et 


yorkiIne 


National Garment Fair 
\t meeting of the execu 
« committee ot the National 

Fair, which is to be one 
of the National Merchandise 


a recent 


Garment 
division 
| alt 


dis 


for 


plans this event were 
cussed Phe Garment Fair will be 
held in the 165th Regiment Arnwry 
(old 69th), at Lexington avenue and 


=+} 
25th 


New York, under the 
auspices of the National Garment Re 
tailers’ Association. The dates are 
coincident with the National Mer- 
chandise Fair which will be staged in 
x1and Central Palace, July 23 to Au- 
gust 3, under the auspices of the Na 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 


street, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Need of Export Markets 





John S$. Lawrence Amplifies This in Lawrence (Mass.) Address 
Before Chamber of Commerce 


” an address before the Lawrence 

(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce 
last Monday evening, John S. Law- 
rence, of Lawrence & Co., dry goods 
commission merchants, Boston, ex- 
pressed the opinion that when present 
replacement values reach the con- 
sumer domestic consumption will not 
be sufficient to absorb domestic pro- 
duction of cotton goods, and that we 
shall have to share the world’s cotton 
crops with others either by exporting 
our goods or by exporting our cotton. 
He warned his hearers that, 
without markets for our cotton 
products, those mills with the highest 
costs are likely to be the first to close, 


and that New England mills, and par 
-] 


also 


new 


ticularly Massachusetts mills, are 


likely to suffer*the most. 


Four Generations of Merchants 


In an introductory statement Mr 
Lawrence adverted to the fact that the 
city of Lawrence was named for his 
ereat uncle, Abbott Lawrence, who, 

ith his brother \mos, the great 
grandfather of John S. Lawrence, 

rmed the importing firm of A. & A 
lawrence over 100 years ago. It was 


the shipping blockade during the war 


of 1812 that caused these two mer- 
chants to join others in developing 
textile manufacturing in New Eng- 
land, first at Waltham in 1816, in 


Lowell in 1822 and in 
1840. His 


Lawrence ’ 


Lawrence in 
grandfather, Amos A. 
helped develop New Eng- 
land manufacturing, the products of 
which were readily marketed in New 
I-ngland. His father, Amory A. Law- 
rence, helped develop the markets of 
the entire United States, and to John 
S. Lawrence fell the task of continu- 
ing to develop domestic markets and 
initiating the building up of foreign 
markets for the firm’s products. 


Exportable Surplus of Cottons 


The greater part of Mr. Law- 
rence’s address was as follows: 
International statistics show clearly 


that there is not a large exportable sur- 
plus of wool products, rather there is 
still such a demand in the United States 
that a tariff to prevent foreign dumping 
in our markets is essential, and I doubt 
if the products of wool can be exported 


because we start with raw materials at 
so much higher values than those 
abroad But international _ statistics 


show equally clearly that there is an ex- 
portable surplus of cotton goods in this 
country, and without their export all the 
United States spindles will not be kept 
running as at present. 

The people of the United States form 
about one-fifteenth of the world’s civ- 
ilized people, yet last year consumed 
about one-third of the cotton goods of 
the world. The consumption per capita 
of cotton in the United States is about 
30 Ibs, per annum, or about three times 
that of England, our next highest con- 
suming rival. Central Europe, before 
the war, consumed about 5 Ibs. per per- 
son, and since the war, in spite of great 
shortages, less than one-half Ib. per 
capita. A year ago there was every evi- 
dence that a more equitable distribution 


of the world’s cotton was about to set 
in, but, owing to a world shortage of 
raw cotton, prices rose raidly, and dur- 
ing the past few months American cot- 
ton mills have been manufacturing at 
almost full capacity to keep pace with 
a domestic consumer’s demand, devel- 
oped in a rising market, at last fall’s 
values. When replacement values reach 
the consumer I do not believe the 
American consumption will be equal to 
mill capacity, and we shall have to share 


the world’s cotton crops with others, 
either by exporting our goods or ex- 
porting our cotton. 

Without new markets for United 


States cotton products, those with higher 
costs are likely to be the first to close 
and not unlikely much of the curtail- 
ment will fall on New England mills, 
and I fear principally Massachusetts 
mills. 

The Basis of Export Trade 

lo export, first, foreign customers 
paying for their 
second, we must be in a 
position to foreign competition. 

International finance: 
cated subject 


must be capable oi 
j 


and, 


goods, 
meet 
is a very compli- 
A merchant may enjoy 
credit within his own country but have 
no credit abroad \ 

le to pay his bills in 
dollars rubles for 
iis goods the weaver would not accept 
his pay envelope in these rubles. Dur- 
ng the war much of our surplus of ex- 
ports was paid in governmental I. O. Us. 
and our Government is trying to 
convert these I. O. Us. into something 
more tangible, but during 1922 the in- 
ternational finances of the United States 
about balanced, due to what I believe 
to be permanent adjustments of trade 
and permanent foreign investments, thus 
assuring the capacity of collecting in- 
ternational debts from most countries 
such as would warrant the acceptance of 
orders to be manufactured. A word 
here as to the French occupation of the 
German Ruhr! A bloodless war is on 
in the largest coal fields of Europe, com- 
modities cannot be produced, and inter- 
national trade stops. I am not arguing 
the issue but stating the facts. Produc- 
tion is essential to pay debts. 

Some Foreign Inefficiencies 

As I have said, in addition to 
being paid we must compete. Three 
ago, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Hoover, I was one of a commission se- 
lected to study the cotton mills of Eu- 
rope, to see if anything could be done 
to help production and thus obviate 
their distress. I visited mills quite as 
well built and equipped as those in Law- 
rence, but not well organized, and found 
quite capable labor paid from $3 to $6 
a weck, and those who had jobs thank- 
ing God and literally praying for orders. 
Yet in many of these mills yarn and 
cloth cost more than for lack of 
proper industrial organization and mar- 
keting. I found spinning frames with 
ten counts of yarn on the same frame, 
200 looms in a room, every one on en- 
tirely different style of goods, of short 
warps, etc. Salesmen and managers 
were giving their customers what they 
wanted. There was little planning and 
cests suffered. Industrial organization 
will be very slow in developing abroad. 


Wholesale Production Essential 
It soon was clear that the success of 


Russian may be 


rubles but not in 
Should a mill receive 


now 


years 


ours 
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American cotton goods exporters must 
depend upon American capacity t 
create a foreign demand for goods tha 
cculd be made in volume, and the fittin: 
of foreign demands into wholesale pro 
duction. This not only can be done bu 
is being done, but as yet on far to 
small a scale. It requires every brain 
we have, extraordinary persuasion, and 
well educated salesmen, energetic, anid 
ingenious planning, new and moder) 
machinery, well arfanged, happy an 
adaptable labor, and above all, a wi! 
brought about by the recognition of 
importance. It is the surplus that 
makes or ruins a market. Five per ce1 
will usually swing it either way. It 
the surplus of cotton goods that makes 
the difference between profit or loss 
the retail stores of Lawrence, that mak 
the value of Lawrence real estate ri 
or fall. 

Must Maintain High Quality 

I want to disabuse you of any id 
that the foreigner will take an infer 
grade oi On the contrary t 
particular and 
pecially €xacting in detail, for as a rt 
he has more time in which to exami: 
the goods and less money with which 
purchase. This makes him critical, a1 
in addition you must 
while in America a 


goods. 


foreigner is most 


appreciate tl 
claim can be a 
justed easily, and usually in the vi 
market of this country anotl 
purchaser found at a moderately low 
price, it is difficult to adjust claims 
abroad, and more than difficult to find a 
purchaser, so that rejected goods 
often have to have added the ridiculous 
expense of return and cost to the n 
of not only freight but 
tariff, etc 

To make a success of export business 
we must send our best goods, produced 
by our best labor, and treat them as a 
primary market and absolutely eliminate 
the idea of dumping. That word 
“abroad” has done more harm to ex- 
port trade than anything I know. It has 
given the public the erroneous impres- 
sion of export as a place to get rid of 
something undesirable, and an _ abso- 
lutely incorrect fundamental idea of th 
vay to make a success of this business 


Must Meet Buyer’s Demands 


When goods are in loom or print ma- 
chine it is easy to assort a case as re 
quired, but when they are not, American 
lcoms or print machines can not be eco- 
nomically started for a case or a piece 
as do some mills abroad. The art of 
fitting a market into wholesale produc 
tion seems to be American. The foreign 
customer accuses us of being arbitrary 
but if the foreign customer is to enjoy 
the broader field of supply, it has to be 
done, and at the same time American 
mills must be educated to do most exact- 
ing and apparently foolish and absurd 
things to meet certain unalterable for- 
eign conditions. A few instances ma) 
best illustrate 

A nice piece of goods crushed into a 
small bale and wrapped in waterproof 
paper seems foolish, but if goods can 
cnly reach their destination after 4a 
week’s goat-back ride in any weather 
you may well imagine its importance 
and that the packing is more important 
than the goods or the price, and in adidi- 
tion the shipment must be divided into 
two equal weights to balance the goat 
and unless both arrive at the saddling 
point together, they cannot proceed uj 
their journey 

Most countries have customs that 
cannot be readily changed. In the Ar 
gentine we find 32” standards, samplt 
tables, cutting equipment, and clothing 


large 


new 


brokerage 
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patterns are adapted to a 32” width, 
le our looms, machines, cutting 
les and dress patterns are chiefly de- 
ned for the 36” width. 
In the United States we use a soft 
ish; imagine trying to sell a stiff 
starched bleached goods for dresses, but 
‘ertain parts of the world starched 
dresses only are used as in the Philip- 
ics and Bohemia. 

In certain countries, certain animals 
are sacred, There is no better way of 

ning a reputation than inadvertently 
sending a printed sample representing a 
sacred animal, perhaps a sheep, goat or 
horse, an innocent enough animal to us. 
n certain countries goods not wrapped 
paper have an additional rate of 10 

cent. duty assessed upon them. To 

t seems foolish to thus wrap goods, 

it iS a very real necessity to the 
er. 

parts of China certain merchants 
will at no price accept goods without 

red threads woven into their ends. 
In the past they have been cheated and 
tl fear that any piece without colored 
nds woven into the fabric has been cut 
and stolen from. 

Fundamental trade customs are very 

rent. Do you appreciate that not 
25 per cent. of the people of the 
irld have Anglo-Saxon ideals as to 
ntracts or that one’s word is as good 
bond. In 1920 the French 
passed a law that any Frenchman owing 
ney to a foreigner by applying to the 
urt and securing permission might ob- 
na fifteen year extension without in- 
terest. It was bully fun collecting 
moneys due in France. Under Cuban 
laws the courts practically will not recog- 
nize the obligation of a bill sent with 
merchandise but only the signed accep- 
( Suppose every retail store in 
vrence had to secure a signed accept- 
for every credit. How much credit 

uld be given? 

The prosperity of this city is wholly 
dependent on the successful sale of your 
mills’ cloth. You can help by awaken- 
ing in the minds of all that labor that 
Lawrence products are not made for 
wages but for sale, and the spinner and 
weaver, although not in touch with the 

nsumer, is just as much a salesman 
or saleswoman as is the man or woman 
who displays the goods behind the 
counter, only in the one case they are 
manufactured, packed and shipped; in 
the other they are received, unpacked 
and retailed. 


i 


’ 
ones 


\ecept Wage Increase 


Fall River Unions Vote in Affirma- 
tive on 1214 Per Cent. Offer 
The six unions represented by the 

Fall River Textile Council voted late 

last week to accept the 12%4 per cent. 

wage advance effective April 30 of- 
fered by the manufacturers of that 
city at the conference held earlier in 
the week. The vote of the several 
unions was practically unanimous. 

In New Bedford some exception 


has been taken by the Textile Coun- . 


cil to the wording of the notices posted 
In certain mills in which it is stated 
that “the average wage increase will 
be 12% per cent.” The Council has 
gone on record as opposed to any- 
thing but a straight advance of 12% 
ent. and instructed its secretary 
to get in touch with the mills con- 
cerned with the view of finding out 
the meaning of the word “ average.” 


per 


TEXTILE 


The Loomfixers’ union and the 
Carders and Ringspinners’ union were 
the first of the unions affiliated with 
the New Bedford Textile Council to 
report favorably on accepting the 121% 
per cent. increase in wages. The 
council at its last meeting had asked 
the various locals to act on the matter. 
Other were expected on 
Wednesday to act within the follow 
ing few days. 


unions 


Further threat of strike action by 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 


ica in the carrying out of its program 
for a 291% per cent. increase has 
arisen, this time in Manchester, 


N. H., where James M. Starr, vice- 
president of U. T. W. met 
Textile Council to consider plan of 
campaign. In addition to demanding 
the differential between 12% 
and 291% per cent., it is stated by Mr 
Starr that his organization will also 
insist on the 48-hour week. 


with the 


per cent. 





Full-Fashioned Publicity 
— 

Details of $1,500,000 Campaign 

Considered by Hosiery Men 

A meeting of the committee of full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers to 
consider details of the proposed pub 
licity campaign for this group of mat 
ufacturers was held Wednesday ot 
this week at the Manufacturers’ Club, 
Philadelphia. This meeting was called 
to consider the method of forming in 
corporation and discussion of form 
of contract between contributing 
members and the corporation; also 
division of the work by committees. 


The proposed form of incorpora- 
tion which will be developed under 
the guidance of Arno P. 
counsel of the association, is similar 
to that under which the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery & Underwear 
Manufacturers is now operating. It 
will be formed under the laws of 
Pennsylvania. The officers of the 
corporation will be: President, Theo- 
dore F. Thieme of the Wayne Knit- 
ting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind.; vice- 
president, Ferdinand Thun of the 
Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa., and treasurer, W. Park Moore 
of the Hancock Knitting Mills, Phila 
delphia. 


Mowitz, 


The directors will consist of 


WORLD 


the above and John Botts of Harring- 
ton & Waring, New York City; R. R. 
Snyder of the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, Reading, Pa.; R. Leavitt of 
the Onyx Hosiery, Inc., New York 
City; B. Van Raalte of the Van 
Raalte Co., New York City, and John 
Bromley of the Quaker Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia. 
Following committees 

pointed: Executive and Finance 
Ferdinand Thun, W. Park Moore, 
Theodore F. Thieme and B. Van 
Raalte. Advertising Committee—R. 
. John Botts 


Leavitt. RK: Ki, { 
and John B Membership 
Thun, Theo 


Committe 
dore F. Thieme and W. Park Moore. 
committe 


The last mentioned 


actively canvass members ot 


were ap 


Snvder, 
Bromley. 
Ferdinand 


e will 
the in 


who are 


dustry not now identified 
with the campaign, even though the 
amount originally named, $1,500,000, 


for the conduct of the work proposed 


has been over-subscribed. 
As soon as the corporation is or- 


eanized legal contracts with the sub- 
will be 


lat the first 


scribing members made. _ It 


was decided tl rst assessments 
will be called for on April 30 on a 
basis of production for that month. 


No mention of agencies or of media 
was de- 
rs will be left 


committee in 


was made and it 
these 
hands of 


to be used 
cided that 
in the 
charge of the work. 


matte 


the 


There was a full representation of 
the committee appointed last week in 
Philadelphia 


with the exception of 


B. Van Raalte who is en route to 
Europe. The Van Raalte company 
was represented by Arthur Van 
Raalte. Also Theodore F. Thieme 


was absent but was represented by 
W. H. Pidgeon. \rno P. Mowitz, 


counsel, was also in attendance. 


A. C. M. A. Banquet 


Indications point to a large attend 
ance at the convention of the 
can Cotton Manufacturers 
tion, at Richmond, Va., 
At the annual banquet 
Hotel, May 16, 
dresses, by Gov. E. Lee Trinkle, of 
Virginia and Hon. E. J. Cattell, of 
Philadelphia, will be followed by a 
number of special features. 


\meri 
\ssocia- 
May 10-17. 
at the Jeffer- 


son two 


brief ad- 
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National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting 
and Spring Convention, Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 


R. L., April 24-26, 1923. 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual 
Meeting and Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, May 10, 1923. 

Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual 
Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., May 14-15, 1923. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, 
Richmond. Va., May 16 and 17, 1923. 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, Annual 
Convention. Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., June 15 


and 16, 1923. 


National Merchandise Fair, Grand Central Palace, New York, 
and National Garment Fair, 165th Regiment Armory, New York, 


July 23-Aug. 3, 1923. 


Ninth National Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Sept. 17-22, 1923. 
Ninth Textile Exhibition, Textile Exhibitors, Mechanics Build- 


ing, Boston, Oct. 29-Nov. 3, 1923. 
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AMERICAN MILLS BUSY 


President Wm. M. Wood says he 
is contemplating the extensive 
building of houses for the accom- 
modation of the employes of the 
American Woolen Co. He states 
the company needs more houses 


to provide for their working men 
and families and incidentally help 


the employes in the matter of 
rentals. The mills are now at the 
highest efficiency in their history 
and are operating on 48 hours a 
week schedule regardless of what 
State the mills are located in. 


The Providence Convention 


Record-Breaking Attendance As- 
sured at Banquet and Meeting 





Secretary Harry ( Meserve of 
the National Association of Cotton 
\Mlanufacturers announces that a littl 
ver 500 reservations have been re 
ceived for the banquet to be held at 
the Providence-Biltmore Hotel, the 
evening of April 25, and that, al 
though a larger attendance will 


severely tax the capacity of the ban 


quet hall, he will endeavor to take 


1 


care of all who wish to participate 


Late applicants will have to be satis 


hed to dine in rooms outside of the 


main banquet hall, but seats 


will be 
provided tor all 


speaking. 


who wish to hear the 


Two speakers of national promi 
nence will address the banquet, one a 
former United senator and 
textile manufacturer and the other an 
authority on international trade. 
Plans for the clam bake on Thurs 
day and the smoker Tuesday evening 
are complete, and both are 
association members and their guests 
Chairman Philip C. Wentworth of 
the Committee on Smoker is keeping 
the program a state 
the plant inspection tours 
lhursday morning the following tex 
tile and industrial firms in and near 
Providence will open their doors: 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co.; Cromp 
ton & Knowles Loom Works: 
& Burnham Machine Co.; Fales & 
Jenks Machine Co.; Franklin Pro 
cess Co.; Gorham Mfg Co.; Grinnell 
Company, Inc. (General Fire Ext 
Co.); H. & B. American Machine 
Co.; B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., Royal 
Mills, Riverpoint; Lonsdale Com- 
pany, Ann and Hope Mill, Lonsdale; 
Pextile Machinery Co 
Winding Co.; U. S. 
Silver Spring Branch 


States 


Iree to 


secret 
For 


Easton 


Finishing 
Universal Fin- 
ishing Co., 


Munsingwear Expands 
The Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort 
Wayne and Roanoke, Ind., have been 
the 
Minneapolis 


sold to Munsingwear Corp., 
improve- 
planned, it is Stated, 


will be 


I-xtensive 
and 
underwear manufactured in 
the Wayne mills in addition to the 
hosiery now produced. It is stated 
that Fred J. Thieme, secretary, su- 
perintendent and buyer of the Wayne 
Knitting Mills, will be general mana- 
ger of the Munsingwear Corp. The 
plant of the Thieme Bros. Co., Fort 
Wayne, full fashioned silk hosiery, 
was not included in the sale. 


ments are 
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Fight Penna. 48-Hour Law 

Pennsylvania textile manufacturers 
are conducting a campaign of pro 
test against the passage of the Mathay 


Bill which has been introduced into 
the state legislature at the present 
session This bill provides that 
women shall not be employed for 


more than forty-eight hours a week, 
The 
fifty-four 
week, with ten as the daily 
the pro- 
posed measure point out that with the 
half holiday on Saturday, this will 
mean a forty four hour week, so that 
production will be seriously curtailed 

thus 
Penn 
at a disadvantage with other 
working week is of 
The usual platitudes 
of the labor leaders and uplift work- 
ers are to be heard in defense of the 


nor more than eight in one day. 


present schedule allows 
hours 
maximum 


Opponents of 


and overhead costs increased, 


placing the manufacturers of 
sylvania 
states where the 


longer duration 


measure Charles E. Leippe, of the 
Reading (Pa ) Hosiery Mills, and 
Charles J. Esterly, of the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., are 


active in the work of opposing the 
bill The National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers is also actively participating 
in the opposition on behalf of the 
manufacturing interests, and has been 
making strong effort to rouse the 
manufacturers in that state to the 
dangers threatened by this measure 


On Minimum Hours Law 
WASHING he 
Court on April 9 declared unconstitu 
District of 


ron, 1. ¢ Supreme 


tional the Columbia mini 


mum wage law, which regulated the 


hours and wages of women and 
minor girls. The decision was not 
unanimous, Chief Justice Taft and 
Associate — Justice Sanford and 


Holmes dissenting \ssociate Justic: 


Brandeis did not participate in the 
case. Although the validity of none 
of the State minimum wage laws di 


rectly was under attack, the decision 


is regarded as of vital importance, 
counsel agreeing that if 
had right to 
such a law in the District of Colum 


1 
} 


ht of the State legislatures 


Congress 


no constitutional enact 


the ric 


y 
rig 


is called into question 


Dia 


to do so 


Research by Testing Co. 

\nnouncement is made that plans 
1ave been completed for the further 
development of their activities in the 
field of textile testing by the United 
States Testing Co., Inc., New York. 
Joseph H. Shinn has been appointed 
new head of the Research 
and Experimental Departments. Mr. 
Shinn was formerly connected with 
the company at their New York head- 
quarters and later opened the Phila- 
delphia house which he managed trem 
1916 to 1920. Mr. Shinn is well 
known and also has a broad technical 
and practical training in all branches 
of the textile industry. In conjunc- 


1 


the 


tion with the laboratory work. Mr. 
Shinn will give a course of fifteen 
lectures at the New York University 
on “ Silk and Silk Fabrics.” 
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Silk Association 


WORLD 


Annual Report 





Resume of Developments in Various Branches of the Industry 
Presented by Trade Leaders 


HE fifty-first annual report of 

the Silk Association of America, 
published this week, contains in full 
the annual trade reports by repre- 
sentatives of various branches of the 
industry, as presented at the annual 
meeting of the association. 


Raw Silk 
H. Jewett, of Hadden and 
reviews the year’s developments 
in raw silk, from the closing of the 
Yokohama Exchange in January, 
1922, to the prospects for a raw silk 
this spring. Consumption 
is likely to halt, Mr. Jewett declares, 
if ptices continue to rise. Reports 
from Japan that stocks and 
probable output of spring reelings to 
June 30 combined will not furnish 
more than 125,000 bales, which must 
serve for the next five months. “ As 
Japan has little says 
Mr. Jewett, “ we may confidently look 
forward to trouble with 
poor quality and badly reeled silk.” 
He urges the establishment of a high 
ly organized laboratory to work for 
the enforcement of 


John 


( Whe 


shortage 


State 


competition,” 


Increasing 


improvements 1n 
qualities. 


Staple Broad Silks 


The confused state of the staple 
broad silk trade is, reviewed by AIl- 
bert Tilt, vice-president. of the 


Phoenix Silk Mfg. Co. Practically 
all yarn-dyed fabrics have been in- 
and crepe 
weaves, changing only slightly with 
the demand. 
The phenomena of continued heavy 
demand for and practically 
none for yarn-dyed goods have been 
due chiefly to freaks of style, but part 
of the blame, the report, 
must be charged to “liquidation 
forced upon the manufacturers by the 
policies of the banks in discouraging 
liberality in advances from factors. 
which should 
not have been sacrificed; and certain 
divisions of the trade 
to gamble when they should have 
heen conserving capital for legitimate 


active, various types of 


seasons, in universal 


crepes 


declares 


Goods were sacrificed 


were induced 


business operations.” 

* October,” Mr. Tilt, 
‘marked the definite turn toward bet- 
ter conditions.” With the beginning 
of 1923 the industry found itself fac- 


continues 


“Raw 
produc- 


ing an engrossing problem. 
silk was steadily advancing, 
tion was below normal, demand was 
increasing, and yet sales prices were 
still keeping company with a basis 
four months behind the times. Man- 
ufacturers for the 
Second International Silk Exposition, 
and the trade was preparing for a 
spring carnival of silks. Everybody 
was brimming with confidence, and 
backing confidence by investment. 
And yet the margins of profit were 
microscopic. 

“The reason for this anomalous 
situation is not hard to find. In the 
first place the cost of raw material 


was not in line with readjusted con- 


were preparing 





ditions. In the second place, the con- 
suming public was not in humor to 
encourage or support inflated values. 
No charge lay against the American 
manufacturer for the price which he 
was asking for his merchandise; but 
there was a very definite and wide- 
spread charge against the silk-produc- 
ing countries for so manipulating 
their prices as to make adjustment 
in fabric prices impossible. 

“There is a growing belief that 
artificial substitutes for silk will ulti- 
mately replace the natural fibre in a 
large part of the material which goes 
into ordinary wear; that the growers 
and reelers of the natural fibre are 
building up a class of very dangerous 
competitors; and that unless the fact 
is recognized and the warning ac- 
cepted, it may yet develop that fab- 
rics made of artificial silk will make 
for themselves a place in the market 
from which no profit bearing compe- 
tion can dislodge them.” 

Faney Silks 

The increase in the demand for 
fancy silks is described by. Walter P. 
Taylor, vice-president of the Empire 
Silk Co. Fancies, he declares, have 
held their own better than plain silks, 
and proved much stronger during the 
latter half of the year. Indications 
point to their continued leadership in 
popularity. “ This,” says Mr. Taylor, 
“is an encouraging prospect, experi- 
ence having taught us that the popu- 
larity of fancy weaves helps business 
all along the line.” The improve- 
ment, he says, is due in large part 
to the Second International Silk Ex- 
position, which had a powerful effect 
upon the production of new styles and 
designs, and the awakening of con- 
sumer interest. 


Artificial Silk 

A report on artificial silk is pre- 
sented by L. A. Yerkes, president of 
The du Pont Fibersilk Co. Develop- 
ments in artificial silk trade have been 
very gratifying. Domestic produc- 
tion has increased tremendously, but 
is still scarcely able to keep up with 
demand. Imports, at same time, 
are steadily decreasing, not to 
tariff, but to a growing demand for 
artificial silk in Europe also. New 


inu- 


due, 


industries and new uses are co! 
ally being developed which help to 
consumption, whicl 


crease world 


further encouraged by a marke 
bility of price for the fibre. 
“The production of artificia 
in 1923,” concludes Mr. Yerkes, “is 
going to be considerably larger than 
that of the past year, probably 10% 
There is no evidence, 





to 20% larger. 

however, up to this time, of any les- 

sening in demand, and the outlook for 
the year is very good.” 
Spun Silk 

“The year 1922,” declares Ivan A. 

Strohl, vice-president of the New 

England Spun Silk Corp., “ marked 
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for the American spun silk indust 
a decided step forward on the ro.d 
to recovery from conditions whi-h 
resulted from the depression of 19.0 
and 1921. It is encouragi 
to note that this improvement tok 
place in spite of the almost total a)- 
sence of demand for silk yarns, { r 
satins and shirtings, to the production 
of which most of the American spin 
silk mills were especially adapte 1. 
It shows that on one side the s |k 
manufacturers realized the advanta xe 
of using spun silk . . . in many 
fabrics, and that on the other side 
the American spinners were able to 
adapt their production to the varicty 
of the demand.” 
Velvets and Linings 

“Velvets,’ declares Frederic E. 
Kip, president of Salt’s Textile Mfg. 
Co., Inc., “ have maintained an unusu- 


ally strong position in fashion and 
demand throughout . the year.” 
Adolphe C. Cardinal, treasurer of 
Cardinal and Becker, Inc., reports 


that the restricted buying manifest 
in other lines has been evident in 
the lining business also. There have 
been other drawbacks to this branch 
of the industry, especially the in- 
creased use of substitute fabrics, of- 
ten inferior for the purpose. 
Ribbons 

Leo Platt of the Century Ribbon 
Mills reviews the gradual improve- 
ment in the ribbon business through- 
out the year, and especially the work 
of the Ribbon Committee of the Silk 
Association. “ The trend of ‘fashion, 
which had been so adverse in 1922,” 
he says, “is happily changing in fa- 
vor of ribbons.” The improvement 
he ascribes largely to the co-operative 
efforts of the Ribbon Committee. 
“Manufacturers,” he adds, “are 
mounting more looms than they have 
for some time, and the outlook is for 
a real ribbon season this spring.” 

Knit Goods 

The knit goods business in 1922, ac- 
cording to Thomas H. Brown of 
Thomas E. Brown and Sons, “can 
best be described by the word kaleido- 
scopic. While there have been no v1- 
olent upheavals or disturbances, there 
has been no real stability of a pro 
gressive character.” He let 
the overstocking of the market with 
knit goods of inferior quality as one 
of the causes for the lack of realli 
satisfactory conditions, in spite of th 
growing popularity of knit apparel 
of all kinds. “It is our belief,” | 
says, “that 1923 will witness a ver) 
noticeable attempt by wiser manufac 
turers to raise quality standards, and 
that competition to win the favor of 


consi 





consumer and distributor upon 3 
quality basis will be decidedly 
keener.” 


Henry J. Soria, president of the 


Richardson Silk Co., sees in the vogue 
for home dressmaking a part of the 
reason for a good year in sewing silks 
and twists. A general return to nor 
mal conditions in other lines is cited 
by Maurice B. Ripin, president of the 
United States Woven Label Co., 4 
the cause for a more prosperous year 
than 1921 for woven label manufac 
turers. Continued activity in silk 
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pruting 1s forecast by H. A. Van 
Licw, president of the Oriental Silk 
Printing Co. 

Machinery 

he report on machinery, Grant 
Sipp, president of the Sipp Machine 
Co., Paterson, N. J., states in part as 
follows: 

‘Conditions during the year have 
compelled most silk manufacturers to 
buy conservatively, and the year 
might be said to be conspicuous by 
the number of orders for machines 
to replace those now considered ob- 
solete, more than by orders for ma- 
chines to provide for increased pro- 
duction. This trade condition has re- 
sulted in practically no change in 
prices, and from the machine build- 
er’s standpoint, it might be said no 
reductions were possible. It may be 
added that present material prices and 
labor are both advancing, and 
if continued must result in higher sell- 
ing prices. When the machine busi- 
ness is not prosperous, the result is 
that manufacturers look to the de- 
signs, and the year has been note- 
worthy for improvements in details 
tending to make for more continuous 
service and longer life. 

“The use of ball and roller bearings 
is now very marked all through the 
trade. These improvements general- 
ly have not added to the selling 
prices, but have prevented reduction 
in prices.” 

Other trade reviews included in 
the annual report of the Silk Asso- 
ciation are piece dyeing and finishing, 
by Theodore Boettger, vice-president 
of the United Piece Dye Works; 
skein silk dyeing, by August J. Hun- 
ziker, treasurer of the Weidmann 
Silk Dyeing Co.; dyestuffs, by James 
G. Timolot, of Earle & Co.; broad 
silks, piece-dyed, by Paul C. Derby, 
vice-president of the Duplan Silk 
Corp.; commission throwing, by Al- 
len J. Read, president of the Read 
and Lovett Mfg. Co.; thrown silk, by 
Lionel F. Straus, president of F. A. 
Straus and Co., Inc.; machinery, by 
Grant Sipp, president of the Sipp Ma- 
chine Co.; factors, by Henry T. 
Fleitmann, vice president of Fleit- 
mann & Co., Ine.; and conditioning 
and testing by W. F. Edwards, of the 
United States Testing Co., Inc. 


cost 


lruguayan Wool Figures 
Wasuincton, D. C.— The Uru- 
guayan wool clip for the current year 
is estimated at 80,000 bales. Exports 
irom Uruguay totaled 62,000 bales 
during six months ending March 31, 
aS compared to 68,000 bales for the 
‘responding period of 1921-1922, 
rding to a cablegram from Trade 
nissioner George Brady, at 
s Aires, to the Department of 
‘ommerce. The United States took 
59 per cent. and Germany 18 per cent. 
during the six-month period of 1922- 
1923, as compared with 30 per cent. 
: United States and 31 per cent. 
‘or Germany during the year period 


lor t 


Of 1921-1922, There remains in Uru- 
fuay ipproximately 20,000 bales on 
Nand warehouses. It is believed 


that t of this stock has been sold. 
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Important Machinery Exhibits 


Additional Displays at Knitting Arts Exhibition Held in Phila- 
delphia Last Week 


HROUGH some unexplained in- 

advertence on the part of our 
printing establishment descriptions of 
the following exhibits at last week’s 
Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia were omitted. Publishers of 
lEXTILE WORLD are especially regret- 


ful about this omission as the con- 
cerns involved made certain of the 
most important and attractive dis- 


plays at the Commercial Museum. 

The detailed descriptions omitted 
from the convention issue last week 
are printed herewith because of their 
news value especially to those who 
did not attend the exhibition. Those 
who were privileged to see the com- 
prehensive display of machinery and 
equipment in Philadelphia could not 
have failed to appreciate the impor- 
tant role these exhibitors played in 
their offerings to the knitting indus- 
try. 


Descriptions of the exhibits in 
question follow: 
Jacop K. Attemus, Philadelphia. 


Winding and other textile machinery. 
This exhibit, which occupied one of the 
most prominent spaces near the front 
of the hall, attracted special interest and 
attention among the visiting manufac- 
turers. There were two different types 
of winders shown in operation. One of 
these was the 2-B winder with auto- 
matic yarn builder with non-lift spindle 
for bottle cones and bottle bobbins of 
any size, without change of the builder, 
equipped with revolving roller oiling de- 
vice, knot and slub detector and felt 
cleaner. The other winder was a hos- 
iery cup-builder bobbin winder, with 
non-lift spindle, with the same addi- 
tional attachments. They were winding 
40 denier, 80 denier, as well as 150 and 
300 denier artificial silk. Jacob K. Al- 
temus and his assistants were in con- 
stant attendance receiving visitors and 
pointing out improved and _ exclusive 
features on their winders. Mr. Altemus 
reported a greater interest shown this 
year in the new developments in his 
equipment by those already using his 
winders in their mills, with a greater 
number of prospective customers than 
ever before as a result of this practical 
demonstration. 

AMERICAN SCRUBBING 
Sates Co., Hannibal, Mo. Fennel sys- 
tem of power scrubbing. Electric floor 
scrubbing and floor mopping machines. 
Water absorber and mop trucks. Rep- 
resented by H. S. Jones, Philadelphia, 
and J. W. Hopkinson, Newark, N. J. 

Tue Baunson Co., Winston-Salem 
N. C. Humidification engineers. Two 
automatic Bahnson humidifiers in opera- 
tion; each with individual control. Rep- 
resented by J. Underhill, F. S. Fram- 
bach and Wm. Pinkham 

BERGER MANUFACTURING Co., Phila- 
delphia. Berloy steel equipment. Dis- 
play of shelvings, lockers, filing cabinets, 
stock room equipment. Represented by 
A. M. D. Holloway, steel equipment di- 
vision. 


EQUIPMENT 


Cooper Hewitt Exectric Co., Phila- 
delphia. Industrial lighting. Type “F” 
and “P” lamps shown for alternating 


or direct current respectively for visual 
acuity on sharp vision in knitting mill 


operations. Represented by Leo Cohen, 
Hoboken office, and H. G. Blauvelt, 
Philadelphia office. 

W. F. Corsett, Philadelphia, repre- 
senting the Germantown Machine 
Works, Philadelphia. Double ribbed 
raschel machines, etc. A new full auto- 
matic raschel machine shown in opera- 
tion making silk fabric, demonstrating 
the one monitor control used in place 
ot the two usually required. Attention 
was called to the wide range of pat- 
terns possible on this machine, with the 
gauge easily changed by simply changing 
the needles; also the lack of any noise 
and vibration while running at high 
speed. There was also an elaborate dis- 
play in a case of various knitted pro- 
ducts made on these machines, embrac- 
ing a wide range of patterns as well as 
the different fabrics and products, such 
as neck-tie cloth, meck-ties, scarfs, 
sweaters, fancy tops for golf hose, blan- 
kets, fabrics for women’s wear, etc., etc. 
There was also shown in another space 
the Lindley new improved warp mill in 
one unit, with spool rack, and equipped 
with motor and ballbearings, saving time 
and space in this operation. Also repre- 
senting the Page Needle Co., -Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., knitting needles, and the 


Needle Co. of Pennsylvania, imported 
needles. Represented by W. F. Cor 
bett and George W. Lindley. This ex- 
hibit attracted considerable attention 


from visiting manufacturers, and as a 
result a very satisfactory number of 
orders was booked, with still others in 
prospect following the demonstration. 


New Clip Prospects 


Large Clip Coming Along, Inter- 
Mountain States Leading 
Boston.—A better and larger do- 
mestic clip is looked for this year ac- 
cording to Summer Street advices. It 
is not likely to break away very far 
from averages, however, in spite of 
rosy predictions by wool growers. 
Based upon the average fleece weight 
of seasons 1920-22, a clip of approx- 
imately 228,000,000 pounds may be 
anticipated, with probable price paid 
for the year 20-25 per cent. over 
average price for the last eight years. 
The new clip is said to have the 
promise of being better grown and 
heavier. Such statements at the be- 
ginning of the shearing season are 
not infrequent. As against this, 
however, it seems quite sure_that the 
high price of lambs last year led to 
their being slaughtered on a large 
scale thus preventing any notable in- 

crease in yearling wool. 

There are less sheep in the country 
today than there were two years ago 
although government returns as of 
January 1, 1923, show an increase of 
882,000 as compared with January, 
1922. Totals for the last three years 

follows: 1921, 37,452,000; 
36,327,000; 1923, 37,209,000. 
Clip in 1921 was 224,500,000 and in 
1922 219,000,000 pounds. 

Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates of sheep were revised after the 
season of 1919. For several 


are as 


1922, 


years 


SUIT COSTS A MILLION 


Washington, D. C—-A_ tailor- 
made suit in Germany commands 
a price of 1,000,000 marks. or about 
$50, due to recent increases in 
labor costs, according to a report 
from Vice-Consul Christian — T. 
Steger, at Dresden. to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. As a men’s 
ready-made suit sells for 300,000 
to 500,000 marks, about $15 to $25, 
the German clothing manufacturers 
report a better market for this class 
of goods. 


The ready-made clothing indus- 
try in Germany has made consider- 
able progress in the past few years. 
The quality of its output has in- 


creased to such an extent that 
ready-made suits now are accepted 
by many of the most fastidious. 
This improvement in fabrication, 
together with the economic pinch, 
has resulted in a much wider use 
of ready-to-wear clothes. while the 
price of the made-to-order suit has 
placed it beyond the means of the 
majority of men. 





prior to that date the average weight 
of the fleece was too low but the years 
1920-22 may be taken as a satisfac- 
tory basis for estimating the probable 
yield of the forthcoming clip. In 
1920 the average weight of the fleece 
was 6.64 pounds; 1921 5.99 
1922 6.03 pounds. This would give 
an average fleece weight for the three 
years of 6.11 pounds. 
sheep, average vield 6.11 pounds, the 
prospective clip is 227,347,000 pounds. 

The inter-mountain states of 
Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah and 
Montana are expected to yield a 
larger supply of wool this year. A 
western estimate gives the total as 
around 72,000,000 pounds. Climatic 
conditions have been favorable and 
yet it is quite likely that the estimate 
noted may be rather high. Total 
sheep, in the inter-mountain states, 
show an advance of 195,000 only as 
compared with 1922, but of 556,000 as 
compared with 1921. The new clip 
as compared with 1921 on basis of 
the average fleece might show an in- 
crease of approximately 3,500,000 
pounds. The point, however, to be 
noted is that sheep in inter-mountain 
states as compared with 1921 show a 
gain of 556,000 while the total sheep 
in U a decrease of 243,000. 

The average farm price paid for 
wool January 1923, was 4c. a 
pound higher than the average price 
of 31c. covering January averages for 
eleven years. Average value of 
sheep, $6.88 per 100 pounds, January 
15, 1923, was 32c. per 100 higher than 
average price for eleven years. Since 
the first of the year prices paid for 
wool and sheep have risen steadily. 

Average price being paid for new- 
clip wool at time of writing is ap- 
proximately 45c. This may be com- 
pared with a high average of 57.8c. 
per pound for the year 1918 and a 
low average of 16.9c. per pound in 
1921. During the last eight years the 
average price paid for wool was 36.2c. 
Wools at the present time, therefore, 
are being contracted for at an 
advance of 24.3 per cent. 
compared with average wool price for 
last eight years. 


pounds ; 


On 37,209,000 


S: show 


15, 


average 
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Trade Stability Soug 


Cooperation on Figures of Stock 
Sales and Purchases Necessary 


supplementing — the proposal 


1 


the convention of the Na 

iation of Hosiery & Un 

Manufacturers to inaugurate 

ign of education designed to 

more scientific and eco 

mical buying the appended commu 
of interest 

Lawrence & 

sion merchants of Bos- 

York, is chairman of a 

of the National Council of 

Manufacturers. This com- 

\-operating with the De 

Commerce, particularly 


_ I awrence of 


<tile division. 
nce and his committee 
f learning the reaction 
trade to the plan con 
‘ompanying communi 
his reason it is published 
Phe publishers will be 
receive comments or sug 
value of the data 


secure 


to the 
to serve aS a 
on the part 


unication 


Boston, Ma 

all finding that the war 
changes of 
and minor 
he cientist calls 
t as after a storm big waves 
es upon them and rip 
so since the war the 
higher and deepe r than 
we were accustomed 

ite yportance of these 
changes has forced us all to adjust 
our business and has called upon the 
executives to spend more time in thi 
tudy of the future Which to a greater 
degree controls the profit and loss 
than does the technique of manufac 
turing. In fact, I believe no success 
ful textile venture can today be prot 
itably operated on a sell as you buy 
or buy as you sell, principle; the mer 
chant’s mentality is essential for su 
cessful operation, and in the 


success 


of buying, selling and_ styling lies 
the prosperity of operation, of stock 
holder and employe 

Value of Stability 


Stability creates economy, does 
away with the cost of constant shift 
ing, of temporary unemployment. In 
stability checks development and 
progress and is to be in every way 
avoided. I think we all agree as to 
this; perhaps we may differ as to how 
best to accomplish it. I want to sug 
gest what can be done to help bring 
the much-to-be-desired improved sta 


bility 


Larger organizations have their 


means of guessing at conditions of 
unfilled probable de 
mand, while the smaller organizations 


have not, and it is often the smaller 


stock, orders, 


who make prices for the larger ones 
his principle was approved and ac 
cepted by manufacturers in the de 
velopment of open price associations, 

(C ontinued " 
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Karly South Carolina Mill Days 


Choice of Tyger River Site by Pacific Mills Causes 


* Oldest 


Inhabitant ” to Reminisce 


HE announcement that the Pa- 

cific Mills would build a cotton 
mill, bleachery and finishing plant on 
the Middle Tyger River a few miles 
from Spartanburg, S. C., moved the 
‘Oldest Inhabitant’’ to reminisce 
ibout some of the first cotton mills 
in that section of upper South Caro- 


The development of cotton manu- 
facturing in upper South Carolina in 
plants built for that purpose goes back 
certainly as far as 1816 and possibly 
a year or two prior to that date. In 


from the time we began.” Heyward 
owned many slaves, and manufactur- 
ing sufficient cotton cloth to clothe th« 
negroes was by no means uncommon 
on the other great plantations of the 
coast. 

The invention of the Whitney gin 
made it profitable to grow cotton 
over all South Carolina with the ex- 
ception of the mountainous region in 
the extreme northwestern end of the 
state. The streams of upper South 
Carolina fed by mountain springs, 
and in that day of crystal clearness, 


Partial View of the Site of Lyman. in Spartanburg County, Where the Pacific 
Mills Will Build a Cotton Mill, Bleachery, Finishing Plant and Village. 
The Course of the Middle Tyger River. Which Supplies the Water for the 
Bleachery, Is Marked by the Fringe of Trees in the Background 


Sor the 


( arolina 


General Assembly of South 
Eli Whitney 
and his associate, Miller, $50,000 for 
the right to have cotton gins built and 
used in South Carolina under Whit- 
ney’s patent. Within ten or twelve 
years, with the increased use of the 
Whitney gin, the 


agre ed to pay 


growing of cotton 
had become common in upper South 
Carolina. It had been cultivated for 
many years on the coastal plain of 
the state by rich slave owners. Even 
before the Whitney gin was invented 
in 1793, it Was a common occurrence 
for the slaves on the great plantation 
near the coast of South Carolina to 
spin enough yarn to provide a sufh- 
cient supply to weave all the cotton 
cloth necessary for their clothing. 
Daniel 


ruary 19, 
= i Oe 


Heyward 


wrote on Feb- 
from Charles Town, 
to his son Thomas Heyward, 
Jr., a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence: “ My manufactory goes 
on bravely, but fear the want of cards 
will put a stop to it, as they are not 
to be got; 1f they were, there is not 
the least doubt but that we could make 
6,000 vards ot good cloth in the vear 


44a? 


afforded water power, the only type 
of power then used to any extent to 
drive factories. In upper South Car- 
olina the women of each family were 
proficient in the art of spinning and 
many of them knew the art of weav- 
ing on hand looms. Forward looking 
men of the early nineteenth century 
saw in upper South Carolina an op 
portunity for sales yarn mills. Cotton 
was being grown there in increasing 
quantities ; the 


swift streams broken 


by numerous shoals and falls over 
granite ledges, provided water power 
and the settlers offered a market for 
cotton yarns spun in mills instead of 
by the ancient and laborious spinning 
wheel method. 
Foundation of Industry 

\bout 
energetic group of New Englanders 
came to upper South Carolina and 
laid the foundations for the present 
cotton manufacturing industry in that 
section which the Pacific Mills have 
chosen as the 
development. 

One group of these New England- 
ers, headed by John, Phillip and Lind- 


1816, or possibly 1815, an 


location for a great 
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say Weaver, came to Spartanbu 
County and built a yarn mill on Tyg 
River. Associated with the Weavers 
in this venture for making “ cott 
thread” were Thomas Hutchir 
John Stack and William Bates; te 
last named founded a mill of his own 
a few years later in Greenvi 
County. The Weavers and their as 
sociates got their cards and spinnin 
frames going about 1818. 

In this day of railroads and other 
modern transportation facilities, it i 
impossible to appreciate the difficu! 
ties involved in transporting cott 
mill machinery from Charleston 
Spartanburg County in 1816 and 
1817. The machinery the Weavers 
used presumably came by ship from 
New England to Charleston, making 
the first stage of its journey com- 
paratively simple. After reaching 
Charleston, it was necessary to trans- 
port this machinery from there to 
Spartanburg County, a distance of 
over 200 miles. It is probable that 
the second part of the journey was 
made by water, through the old San- 
tee Canal up the dantee, Congaree 
and Broad Rivers on flat boats driven 
by long sweeps and poles. The re- 
mainder of the journey was over 
primitive wagon roads of unspeakable 
roughness and, at certain 
awash with liquid mud of unbeliev- 
able depth. However, the Weavers 
got the machinery to the Tyger River 
plant and got it started by 1818. The 
venture went bankrupt a year later 
when the court records show that a 
judgment for $12,000 was _ secured 
against it, but the mill continued to 
run until 1821 and possibly later. 

While the Weavers were building 
their mill on Tyger River, another 
group of New Englanders, consisting 
of George and Leonard Hill, John 
Clark, W. B. Shelden and James Ed- 
ward Henry, was building another 
yarn mill on another stream 
nearby. The name of this mill was 
probably “Industry Manufacturing 
Company.” There is some doubt as 
to whether the Weavers’ group or the 
Hill and Clark group started their 
mill first, 

Sales Yarn Mills 


The early sales yarn mills in Spat 


seasons 


sales 


tanburg County and elsewhere in wy 
per South Carolina sold their product, 
which was probably spun only in the 
coarsest counts, both direct and 
through selling agents. The selling 
agents for these yarn mills were the 
peddlers, picturesque, shrewd men 
who made a living selling their wares 
to the families of the settlers in the 
surrounding region. The more pros- 
perous peddlers packed their goods on 
the backs of led horses, or in a few 
instances in wagons, while the less 
prosperous peddlers bore on their own 
broad backs the packs containing 
their goods. The yarns from the 
Spartanburg County mills in skeins 
or “hanks” were transported for 
miles and miles in the peddlers’ packs. 
When the peddler displayed his wares 
to the women, he could offer them 
cotton yarn which they only had to 
wind to make it ready for use on theif 
hand looms. This meant relief fot 





ry ~«- 


— 
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the women from the drudgery of spin- 
ning the yarn and, despite the bank- 
ruptey of the Weaver mill, cotton 
rn was in good demand. The fem- 
ne interest assured a market then 
it does today for any commodity. 
the Spartanburg mills did a con- 
erable business with the settlers 
who came to the mills and the settle- 
nts around them to trade. There 
is no record that the mills dyed their 
irn, though they may have done so. 
he dyeing was probably left to the 
irchasers who may have done it 
while the yarn was still in skeins, or 
er it was woven. 

sy way of summarizing his re- 
miniscences, the “ Oldest Inhabitant ” 
emarked that the Pacific Mills had 
confirmed the judgment of the Weav- 
ers and the Hills in selecting a Tyger 
River site for its cotton mill develop- 
ment. A new village, to be named 
“Lyman,” in honor of Arthur T. Ly- 
man, late president of Pacific Mills, 
will be built for the employes of the 
new plants. Instead of bringing in 
its machinery by the river and wagon 
route, the Pacific Mills will have two 
railway systems at its service. The 
turbulent Tyger River will not oper- 
ate the plants of the Pacific Mills as it 
id the sales yarn mill of 1818 with 

overshot water wheel as prime 
mover. Two hydro-electric power 
transmission lines through its prop- 
erty will bring to the Pacific Mills the 
concentrated energy of scores of 
creeks and rivers. 

But, as the “Oldest Inhabitant” 
observed, though types of transporta- 
tion and power have changed, and the 
Pacific Mills’ goods have a world 
market instead of a _ neighborhood 
market, the goods of the mill of 1923 
must find favor in the eyes of the 
vomen just as was the case with the 
mill of 1818. 


f 


— 


Marine Corps Bids Opened 
Bids were opened at the Philadel- 

phia Quartermaster’s Depot of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, on Monday, 

April 9, as follows: 

On 50,000 yards of 8% oz. khaki shirting 

annel William Whitman Co., $1.97 per 


deliveries, 600 yards in April, 10,000 
July, 15,000 yards August, 24,000 yards 


A 





eptember 

On 10,000 yards 16 oz. sky blue jersey: 
Patterson & Greenough, $3.27, deliveries be- 
kin seven to eight weeks, complete within 
twelve weeks; Warrenton Woolen Mills, 


$3.49, deliveries 500 yards in eight weeks, 
) to 1,000 yards weekly; Columbia Woolen 
Mills, $2.97, deliveries begin four weeks, 
lete in eight weeks; Clinton Woolen 
, $3.24, 2% ten days, deliveries com- 
I ! in four months. 

100,000 yards of khaki suiting: Amos- 
k Mfg. Co., 64.2c., deliveries begin 30 to 

ys 75,000 to 100,000 yards monthly; 
Supply Co., on samples 50c., 45c. and 
deliveries in four months 





To Confer with Hoover 


Committee of the 
neil of 


National 
American Cotton Manu- 
rers appointed for the purpose 
\intaining contact between the 
n manufacturing industry and 
Department of Commerce, and 
ed by John S. Lawrence, of Law- 
e & Co., Boston, has a luncheon 
appointment in Washington with Sec- 
ret.ry Hoover for Friday of next 
we and will devote the morning to 
rences with heads of various 
us of the department. 
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Confer on Cotton Grades 


Tentative Regulations Being Pre- 
pared for Cotton Standards 
WASHINGTON, D. C—A _ second 

tentative set of regulations govern- 

ing the classification of cotton and 
the licensing of cotton classers, as 
provided by the United States cotton 
standards act passed at the last ses 
sion of Congress, will be prepared as 

a result of a conference of represent- 

atives of cotton growers, spinners 

and shippers from all over the coun- 
try held by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on April to. 

The act prohibits the use of foreign 
grade and staple standards for Amer 
ican cotton, and establishes the off 
cial standards of the United States 
as the sole standards in interstate 
and foreign commerce. It also en- 
ables the Secretary of Agriculture to 
interpret the official standards by de- 
termining the classification of cotton 
submitted to him for this purpose 
and by the arbitration of disputes as 
to classification arising out of com- 
mercial spot cotton transactions. A 
permissive arrangement for the 
licensing of classers by the Secretary 
of Agriculture is also provided. 

The present conference is the first 
of a series of public hearings to be 
held in the principal spot cotton mar 
kets throughout the country to enabl 
the Secretary of Agriculture to pre 
pare official rules and regulations un- 
der the act. The conference is pre- 
sided over by Lloyd S. Tenny, Assist- 
ant Chief of the Bureau of Agricul 
tural Economics. Subsequent hear- 
ings in the spot cotton markets will 
be conducted by Mr. Tenny and Wil- 
liam R. Meadows and others of the 
Cotton Marketing Division. The list 
of hearings and dates are: Norfolk, 
Va., April 23; Charlotte, N. C., April 
24; Augusta, Ga., April 25; Savan- 
nah, Ga., April 27; Atlanta, Ga., 
April 28; Montgomery, Ala., April 
30; New Orleans, La., May 1; Hous- 
ton, Tex., May 2; Dallas, Tex., May 
3; Little Rock, Ark., May 4; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., May 5. 

There are present at the Washing- 
ton conference: M. P. Rivers of the 
Savannah Cotton Exchange; Fus- 
tace Taylor and Robert F. Irby of 
the Galveston Cotton Exchange and 
Board of Trade; Thomas F. Cahill 
of the New York Cotton Exchange; 
W. J. Neal of S. N. Weld & Co., New 
York; Senator McKellar and E. W. 
Porter of the Memphis Cotton Ex- 
change; C. B. Howard of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Growers’ Exchange; W. 
S. Thomson of George H. McFad- 
den & Bro., Philadelphia; W. J. Neale 
of the Texas Cotton Association; 
Mr. Bourne of Texas Cotton Associa- 
tion and Dallas Cotton Exchange; 
W. D. Felder and J. L. Goldman of 
the Dallas Cotton Exchange; D. M. 
Jones of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Gastonia; Ben 
J. Williams of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange; Henry G. Brooks of 
the New England Cotton Buyers As- 
sociation, Boston; W. A. Stribbling of 
the Atlanta Commercial Exchange; 
Andrew Raeburn and Albert R. 


Pierce of the National 
Cotton Manufacturers and Arkwright 
Club, Boston; W. P. Barbot, Chair- 
man of the Board of Cotton Exami 
ners, New York City; A. C. Poulton, 
Chairman of the Board of Cotton Ex- 
aminers, New Orleans; Charles 
Holmes of the Staple Cotton Co-oper 


\ssociation ot 


ative Association of Mississippi, and 
B. R. Oastler, in charge of the Atlan 
ta office of the Cotton Marketing 
Division of the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics. 
Will Check Exports 
It was the consensus of opinion at 


that the new legis 


~ 


the conference 
lation will 
as it will be 


check exports of cotton 
\ug 


a foreign order based 
Liverpool or 


illegal on and after 
ust I to accept 
upon 


other foreign 


grades. The British mills buy on the 
Liverpool grades and further restric 
tion on the marketing of American 
cotton is expected to result in a still 
greater depreciation in sales on that 
market, which dropped from 7234 per 


cent. In 1920 to 5024 per c¢ nt. in 1922, 


according to data presented at the 
conference. 

Continental buyers purchase ac 
cording to the length of the fibre 
measured in millimeters. With re 
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the law, as it now stands, it is harder 
to sell our cotton than before. 
“Another bad feature of the act is 
that it gives the Department of Agri- 
culture the right to tax the cotton for 
classifying, for arbitration, for trans- 
portation under government regula- 
tion, and for other supervision by the 
Department, Ink sums variously 
mater 


estl- 


from 20 cents to 70 cents a 


bale The trouble with marketing 
cotton now is that it is tolled too 


often by middlemen. I do not believe 
that this additional toll placed upon 
cotton by this act will be either bene- 
ficial or popular. 

The gentlemen in charge of the 
administration of the act seem to be 
most competent and efficient, and I 
am sure their desire is to help the pro- 
and These officials 
were good enough to say that if the 
act does not work out for the benefit 
of the producers, they would recom- 
mend its repeal or modification.” 


New Woolen Mill Unit 


Work Progressing on Enlargement 
of Georgia Plant 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— Work of 
construction on the new unit of the 
Peerless Woolen Mills, located at the 


ducers dealers 





Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga. 


gard to the question of sales on this 
basis there was a division of opinion 
at the conference and a committee 
appointed to consider the matter re- 
ported that such sales would not be 
prohibited. It was agreed by the ad 
ministrative officials that the law is 
not retroactive, that the arbitration 
proposed in the law is not compulsory, 
that the sale of futures would not be 
interfered with, and that publica 
tion of Liverpool quotations by the 
newspapers or on boards of ex- 
changes would not be unlawful. 
“The result of this act is that the 
sales of cotton on Liverpool grades 
and staples are prohibited,’ stated 
Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, who 
was present at the conference. “ Sup- 
pose a British mill operator cabled 
to a merchant in Memphis, in my 
state, an offer for 1,000 bales of cot- 
ton of a named Liverpool grade, and 
the Memphis merchant wired back an 
acceptance of the offer, he would be 
violating the act. When we are seek- 
ing to improve and enlarge our cot- 
ton market, we ought to give the 
buyer some consideration, and under 


foot of historic Lookout Mountain, 
between this city and Rossville, Ga., 
is progressing rapidly and there 1s 
every assurance of its completion in 
August, according to J. L. Hutche- 
son, president of the company. 

The plant of the Peerless Woolen 
Mills is the largest of its kind in the 


South. Today there are two units, 


one 280x280 feet, and the other 
1oox150 feet. The new unit now 
under construction will be 260x145 


feet with a court 65x135 feet in the 
center. 

The new unit begins at the end 
of the two-story building (see pic- 
ture) on which appears the company 
name and extends around the square 
to the right. In reality the new unit 
consists of three buildings. A part 
is two stories in height with the re- 
mainder one story in height. The 
construction is to be of brick. With 
machinery installed it will represent 
an investment of approximately $300,- 
By this investment the present 
capacity of 50,000 yards of woolen 
cloth weekly, will be increased to 
75,000 yards weekly. 


O00. 
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J. (©. Saunders of Bonham, Tex., has 
ed president of the Texas 

Stat lanufacturers’ Association with 
veadquarters at San Antonio, Tex. 
Mr. Saunders is president of the Guada- 
lupe Valley Cotton Mills, Cuero, Tex., 


president of the Gonzales Cotton Mill 


Co. and manager of the Bonham divi- 
sion of the Consolidated Textile Corp 
E. A. Du Bose, treasurer and agent of 
Antonio Cotton Mills, was 
elected one of the vice-presidents of the 
Textile men elected to the 
board of directors include Walter Hogg, 
secretary and treasurer of the Dallas 
Cotton Mills, and W. B. Munson, Jr., 


treasurer of the Denison Cotton Mill 


Co. 


Matthew P. Whittall, president of th 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Worcester, 
Mass., and Mrs. Whittall have given an 
endowment fund of $10,000 to St. Mat 
thews Episcopal church of that city in 
memory of his father, Matthew J. Whit 
tall, who was warden of the church for 
50 years, and his mother, Mrs. Ellen 
Whittall, who did so much for the par 
ish Mrs. Gertrude Clarke Whittall, 
widow of Matthew J. Whittall, also 
gave the church an Easter endowment 
fund of $6,500 in memory of her hus 
band. 


Robert S Mebane, president of the 
Republic Cotton Mills, at Great Falls, 
S. C., was toastmaster at the annual 
banquet of the Chester, S 
of commerce. 


Ben T. Comer, president and man 
ager of the Washington Mfg. Co., cot- 
ton goods, Tennille, Ga.. has been in 
New York and New England on a busi- 
ness trip. 


the San 


association 


C., chamber 


John T. Fyans, of Fyans, Fraser & 
Blackway Co., textile machinery, Fall 
River, Mass., and a prominent Rotarian 
of that city, attended the luncheon of 
the New York Rotary Club at the Hotel 
McAlpin Thursday. 


Among the directors elected by the 
stockholders of the Montgomery Coun 
ty Trust Co., of Amsterdam, N. Y., for 
the ensuing year are Robert G. Hankin, 
of Robert G. Hankin & Co., E. H. Pat- 
ton, formerly secretary of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., and George McNeir, 
for a number of years president of the 
McCleary, Wallin & Crouse Co., 


to its reorganization 


L. FE. Harrower, proprietor of the 
Anchor Knitting Mills, Hagaman, N. Y, 
has been elected president of the Am- 
sterdam City National Bank for the en 
suing--year. John Sanford, of Stephen 
Sanford & Sons, Inc., will serve as 
chairman of the board of directors 


ID 


treasurer 


prior 


Woodside, vice-president and 
of the Woodside Cotton Mills 
Co., Greenville, S. C., and Easley (S 
C.) Cotton Mills, will attend the Tenth 
National Foreign Trade 
New Orleans May 


Victor Murdock, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, is expected 
to return from Europe to Washington, 
D. C., about April 15 Although the 
commission has been active 


Convention at 
2,3 and 4 


during his 
absence, since February, it is expected 
that definite action in several important 


cases has been held up pending his re- 
turn, particularly th 
plaint against the 

densing Co., in which the practice of 


commission's com- 


Helvetia Milk Con- 
giving guarantees against declines in 
price is attacked, 


Walter H. Langshaw, agent and treas 
urer of the Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., has returned from a trip 
to Honolulu, where he and Mrs. Lang- 
shaw have been touring for the past 
two months 


Harry Boyce, of Boyce, Wheeler & 
Boyce, New York knit goods selling 
agents, is now on the Pacific Coast for 
a combined pleasure and business trip 
Mr. Boyce, who is accompanied by his 
wife, will return to New York early 
in May. 


Wilham W 


Windle, 
W. W 
Mass., has 


president and 
treasurer of the Windle Co, 
Millbury, returned from 
Pinehurst, N. C., where he passed most 
of the winter. 


Samuel Lynn has been elected: assis- 
tant treasurer of Whitin Bros., Inc., 
Whitinsville, Mass., which operates the 
Linwood Mill, the Whitinsville Cotton 
Mills and the Saunders Cotton Mills, 
Saundersville, Mass. He has been with 
the Whitinsville Cotton Mills more than 
25 years. 


Robert Schofield, agent of the Sharp 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., sailed 
from Boston, April 7, on the Laconia 
for a three-months’ tour of the British 
Isles and the Continent. Mr. Schofield 
was accompanied by Mrs. Schofield and 
their two sons. 


Wm. D. McKellar, formerly of the 
Columbia Jasin Wool Warehouse 
Company, has become associated with 
Arthur I. Darman, Inc., top manufac- 
turers and dealers in wools, noils and 
wastes, of Woonsocket, R. I., with of- 
fices at 200 Summer Street. 


Albert E. Rust, president of Patter 
son Co., Inc., 262 Summer Street, is on 
a journey to the western field to look 
over the new clip situation. 


Wm. H. Wright, of Wright Brothers, 
and Robert L. Studley, of Studley and 
Emery, both well-known Summer Street 
wool concerns, sailed to Europe re- 
cently. 


Leon W. Haines, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Hartland (Me.) Mills of 
the American Woolen Co., has been 
appointed agent of the Waverly Mills 
ot the company at Pittsfield, Me., suc- 
ceeding A. T. Spaulding who, as re- 
cently announced in these columns, has 
been transferred to agent of their Til- 
ton (N. H.) Mills. James Morton, 
formerly superintendent of the Norwich 
Mills, has been appointed agent of the 
Yantic Mills, succeeding Richard Lees, 
resigned 


\sa Bartlett, son of Spaulding Bart- 
lett, general manager of S. Slater & 
Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., and Miss 
Margaret Joslin, Oxford, Mass., are to 
be married on May 12 


Frank LaBar has resigned as office 
manager and chief accountant of the 
Lawrence Felting Plant, Millville, Mass., 


and returned to his 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


former home in 


William Acomb will succeed Thomas 
I’. Yates as instructor of weaving at the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Textile School. 
He was formerly assistant to Mr. Yates 
and his place will be taken by Stephen 
R. Moore, for a number of years con- 
nected with the weaving department of 
the Nashawena Mills, New Bedford. 


George W. Seagrave, formerly super- 
intendent of the Columbia Woolen 
Mills, Columbia City, Ind., has accepted 
position as superintendent of the Co- 
lumbia Woolen Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


H. B. Holmes has taken the position 
as superintendent of the Tunkhannock 
Worsted Yarn Co., Tunkhannock, Pa. 
Mr. Holmes comes from Pawtucket, 
x i 

Harry Stott, of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
is now connected in an executive capa- 
city with a large textile concern in 
Rhode Island. Mr. Stott was for a 
number of years superintendent of 
the spinning department of the Blood 
Knitting Co., at Amsterdam. 


Arthur Boulais, until recently pay- 
master at the Connecticut Mills Co., 
Danielson, Conn., has assumed his new 
duties as office manager with the same 
company at the Globe Yarn Dept., Fall 
River, Mass. Ray Bailey, who has been 
an assistant to Mr. Boulais, has suc- 
ceeded him. 


Claude Janney has accepted a position 
as foreman in the Felters Co., Millbury, 
Mass. He comes from Northbridge, 
Mass. 


Thomas Scott, overseer of carding 
for the Adams (Mass.) Woolen Co., 
has severed his connections with that 
company. 


Thomas W. Armitage has taken the 
position as overseer of carding for the 
Adams (Mass.) Woolen Co. Mr. Arm- 
itage was formerly employed by the 
Peacedale (R. I.) Mills. 


Elwood Ward, overseer of weaving 
for the Bound Brook (N. J.) Woolen 
Company, has resigned his position to 
accept a similar position with the Atlan- 
tic Mills, Stottville, N. Y. 


E. Binns, overseer of finishing at D. 
Mackintosh & Sons, Holyoke, Mass., 
has resigned and accepted a similar po- 
sition with the Palmer Mill of the Otis 
Co., Three Rivers, Mass. 


Thomas Igo has taken the position 
as overseer of spinning for the Put- 
nam (Conn.) Woolen Co Mr. Igo 
comes from Norwich, Conn. 


Matthew Atfield has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for the U. S. 
Ashestos Co., Manheim, Pa. Mr. At- 
field comes from Bound Brook, N. J. 


Henry W. Pahl has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning for the 
Amherst Woolen Mills, Amherst, N. S., 


Can. Mr. Pahl comes from Clinton, 


Mass. 


J. I. Creamer has taken the positi 
as overseer of knitting for the Glo 
Knitting Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Creamer comes from South Bend, I: 


Mex A. Olshan has taken the pos 
tion as overseer of knitting with the Su 
folk Knitting Mills, East Boston, Ma 
Mr. Olshan comes from Brooklyn, N. 

Robert E. Horne has taken the po: 
tion as overseer of weaving with the 
Murdock Woolen Mills Co., Inc., Pri 
torsville, Vt. Mr. Horne comes from 
Wyoming, R. I. 


Robert M. Armstrong has taken the 
position as second hand in the carding 


department with the Draper Co., Canton, 
Mass. 


John Sullivan has taken the position 
as overseer of carding for S. N. & C. 
Russell Co., Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Sulli- 
van was formerly employed by the 
Berkshire Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., and 
will fill the position formerly held by 
Lyman Small, resigned. 


D. A. Johnson who has occupied the 
position of overseer of the winding 
room with the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., at Hanes, N. C., has resigned. He 
will be succeeded by G. W. Hice of 
La Grange, Ga. 


J. A. Echols who has occupied the 
position of overseer of weaving with 
the Halifax Cotton Mill at South Bos- 
ton, Va., has resigned and moved to 
Greenville, S. C. He will be succeeded 
by W. J. West, who was formerly with 
Rosemary (N. C.) Mills. 


William A. Ball has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer in the spinnning de- 
partment of the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fish- 
erville, Mass. He comes from the Cabot 
Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me. 


J. W. Allen is now overseer of the 
spinning department at the Avondale 
Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


F. Y. Hambrick is now overseer of 
weaving at the Florence Mills, Forest 
City, N. C. 


W. R. Thigpen is now overseer of 
finishing at the Stonewall (Miss.) Cot- 
ton Mills. He recently resigned his po- 
sition at the Washington Mills, Fries, 
Va 


J. D. Lingerfelt is now second hand in 
spinning at the Climax Spinning Co., 
Belmont, N. C. 


M. G. Smart is now second hand in 
weaving at the Florence Mills, Forest 
City, NA. 


W. D. Starvis is now second hand in 
carding at the Crescent Spinning Co., 
Belmont, N. C. 


W. M. Medlin is now second hand in 
spinning at the Diamond Cotton Mills 
Co., Salisbury, N. C. 


N. R. Willis has resigned his posi- 
tion as second hand in No. 2 cloth room 
of the Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Marion, N. 
C., to accept a position with the Beau- 
Spartanburg, S. C 


mont Mig Co... 
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POWER AND ENGINEERING SECTION — 


Air Comp 
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Is Important to Obtain Smooth Operation and Prevent Failures—Removing 
Cost of Leaks—Extracts from Massachusetts Regulations Governing 


ITH the rapidly increasing 

number of air compressor 

installations in textile mills, 

and the widely varying uses 
to which compressed air is being put, 
it is necessary that both mill man- 
agers and engineering departments 
fully realize the tremendous power 
that lies latent in such systems. The 
disruptive force of air at 100 pounds 
pressure is equal to that of steam at 
the same pressure, and any container 
for confining this pressure must be 
built to the same specifications as if 
it were to confine steam. 

There is a difference in the de- 
structive effect of compressed air and 
steam, however, which arises from 
the fact that in the steam boiler al- 
most simultaneously with the first 
rupture due to the confined steam 
comes the destruction due to the sud- 
den generation into steam of the 
large amount of water that was in 
the boiler, and which immediately 
flashes into steam when the boiler 
pressure is suddenly reduced. Again 
the air compressor is similar in its 
mechanical construction to a recip- 
rocating engine, and as such requires 
a similar amount of care and atten- 
tion 

Types of Air Compressor 

Air compressors may be vertical 
or horizontal, single or double acting, 
single or double cylinder, simple or 
compound. They may be. steam 
driven, gasoline-engine driven, belt 
or silent chain driven from electric 
motors. They may be low pressure or 
high pressure, considering fifty 
pounds to be the dividing line be- 
tween the two classes. 

he vertical compressor is usually 
single acting and is found only in the 
smaller sizes. In appearance it is 


much like a plunger power pump, but 
it operates at a much higher speed. 
the usual form of compressor for 


textile work is the simple, single or 
double 


cylinder horizontal type, 
steam or motor driven through the 
medium of a belt or chain. The com- 
pound, or as it is better named, the 


two-stage compressor, is used for 


1 


igi pressure work, that is, above 100 


Pounds pressure, where it is desir- 
able to distribute the work over two 
cylinders. It has the advantage that 
the air can be cooled after the first 
Compression, and thus better economy 
and better operation obtained. This 
Wi } 


taken up in detail later. 
Principal Uses 

two principal uses of com- 

Pressed air in textile mills are in con- 


kT 


nection with humidifying apparatus 
and for cleaning machinery. Other 
important applications are in connec- 
tion with machinery operation, par- 
ticularly in cloth finishing. A system 
for opening and cleaning cotton by 
compressed air has been installed in 
one large mill. Frequently the air is 
used to operate pneumatic tools used 


intermittently on and off, there will 
be a tendency for the belt to lift the 
binder suddenly at each change of 
load, thus subjecting the pulleys and 
in fact the entire compressor to a 
considerable blow. 

Under such varying load conditions 
the long open belt drive gives the best 
Often synchronous motors 


results. 




















on the various classes of repair and 


construction work, move _ liquids, 
operate controllers, operate pneu- 
matic hoists, spray paint, etc. When 


once compressed air is installed with- 
in a mill, new uses for it come up 
every week and it becomes indispen- 
sable. In determining the size of a 
compressor for any particular service 
it should be noted that capacities are 
expressed in terms of cubic feet of 
free air per minute. 
Location for Compressor 
The same care should be exercised 


in selecting a location for a com- 
pressor as for a steam engine. There 
should be a solid foundatiop with 
ample room on all sides. The ma- 


chine should be firmly fastened to 
the foundation by anchor bolts. If 
possible the location should be where 
there is an abundance of light and of 
dry fresh air. 

If the machine is belt driven from 
a motor and the space available is 
limited, then a binder or automatic 
self-adjusting belt tightener should be 
installed. If there is ample room 
then a sufficiently long belt should be 
used to get satisfactory operation. If 
the load on the compressor is con- 
stant the belt tightening arrangement 
gives good results. If, however, the 
automatic intake regulator is con- 
stantly working, so that the load is 


Compressed air is rapidly coming into general use in textile 
mills; in fact it is becoming indispensable to plant operation. 
With the installation of compressed air equipment come new 
hazards and additional responsibilities, not only for the plant 
engineer, but for the manager and owner. 
and electricity, there are many things that we can do to handle 
it efficiently, and there are some things that we must not do. In 
this article particular emphasis is laid on the necessity of keeping 
the system free from carbon, not only to obtain maximum efli- 
ciency, but also to reduce the explosion hazard. 
given for removing the carbon deposits from cylinders, valves 
and receivers. Attention is called to the fact that gasoline and 
kerosene must not be used for this work. 
from the “ Air-Tank Regulations ” 
District Police, Boiler Inspection Department, are quoted as 
showing just what the owner of a compressed air system in that 
state must do in regard to inspection and insurance, and how 
the receiver must be equipped in order to comply with the law. 


Just as with steam 


Directions are 


Certain paragraphs 
issued by the Massachusetts 


are used to drive compressors, in 
which case the power factor of the 
entire electric circuit is raised, which 
in itself is of considerable advantage. 
Storage Tank or Receiver 

Every compressed air system 
should include a storage tank or re- 
ceiver in order to obtain a steady 
flow. In arriving at the proper size 
for such a tank it is customary to 
make the tank equal in capacity to the 
volume at the working pressure and 
temperature of the total displacement 
of the compressor for one minute. 
If possible place the receiver out of 
doors, because the more the air is 
cooled the more completely will it 
drop the entrained moisture and oil. 
It should be as near the compressor 
as possible. 

The compressor will be water- 
jacketed and it is essential that these 
jackets be supplied from a reliable 
source with clean cold water. The 
outlets from the jackets should be 
visible, so that if the supply fails such 
condition will be quickly noted by the 
attendant. No compressor should be 
operated if the cooling water is not 
flowing, as serious damage may re- 
sult. The temperature of the out- 
going air will rise, valves may warp, 
and explosions may result. The cool- 
ing water should be turned on before 
the compressor is started, and should 


ressor Operation and Upkee 


tions for Textile Installations—Selecting a Location—Storage Tank and Piping Arrangements—Lubrication 


Carbon Deposits— 
Equipment 


not be shut off until the machine is 
stopped. 

Care must be observed that the 
jacket passages do not become ob- 
structed with dirt or scale. When 
the latter forms, as it may if the 
water is hard, if it be a lime scale it 
can be removed by passing muriatic 
acid repeatedly through the jacket 
until the scale is dissolved. The acid 
must be thoroughly washed out, how- 
ever, before the machine is again 
operated. 

Piping Suggestions 

[In piping up the compressor and 
receiver several important points 
should be noted. First, the intake air 
should be taken from outdoors if pos- 
sible, and it should be clean and dry, 
free from all dust and foreign matter, 
This is particularly true as regards 
coal dust, which, if introduced into 
the compressor unites with the lubri- 
cating oil to form very objectionable 
carbon deposits. The air should be as 
cold as possible, not only that the final 
temperature after compression may 
be kept down, but for the greater 
efficiency that results. 

For every five degrees that the in- 
take air is lowered there is a gain in 
efficiency of one per cent. The in- 
take pipe should be equal in diameter 
to one-half the diameter of the air 
cylinder, should preferably extend 
eight or ten feet above ground level, 
and be equipped with a hooded top to 
prevent rain from entering. 

The discharge from the compressor 
should enter the receiver at or near 
the top. There should be no shut-off 
valve between the cylinder and the 
receiver. A relief valve should be 
installed on the discharge pipe as 
near the compressor as_ possible. 
This valve should be of sufficient size 
to pass 25 per cent. of air in excess of 
the capacity of the compressor. 


There should be a fusible plug in 
the pipe at the compressor and one on 
the tank. These plugs are not the 
steam boiler type but are of a special 
design for air service. The outging 
pipe from the receiver should come 
from near the bottom, and every such 
pipe should be fitted with a shut-off 
valve. There should be a drain pipe 
and valve at the lowest point of the 
receiver. At least once every day 
this valve should be opened and .the 
accumulated water and oil blown out. 
The tank should be fitted with hand 
holes, and above a certain size with a 
manhole. 

It may be necessary, depending 
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When Your Buildin 
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by This 20-Year Bond— 


7OU are not only insured against 

roof repair expense but safe- 
guarded against all roof troubles. 
For the Surety Bond that guarantees 
the Barrett Specification Bonded 
Roof means much more than ap- 
pears on its face. 


It means that the roof was laid by 
a roofing contractor who has earned 
a reputation for skillful, dependable 
work. For only such roofers can ob- 
tain the Surety Bond Guarantee for 
the owner. 


It means that a Barrett Inspector 
was present on the job to see that the 
high grade pitch and felt called for 
by the Barrett Specification were 
properly applied to give maximum 
strength and durability—present to 
make the famous cut test which in- 
sures that all details of the Specifi- 
cation have been carried out—pres- 
ent to see that the heavy top coat of 
Specification Pitch was poured and 
the gravel or slag surface properly 


imbedded to insure as high a degree 
of fire protection as any roof can 
possibly provide. 


When your roof is built by a reli- 
able roofer, and is laid strictly ac- 
cording to The Barrett Specification, 
you are assured of freedom from 
roof troubles even far beyond the 
bonded period. 


Barrett Specification Bonded 
Roofs cost less per year of service 
than any other kind of flat roofs. 


There are two types of Barrett Specification 
Bonded Roofs—Type “ AA,” bonded for 20 years, 
and Type “A,” bonded for 10 years. Both are 
built of the same high-grade materials, the only 
difference being in the quantity used. 


Copies of The Barrett Specification sent free on request 


The Gault Company <=> 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

St Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

tens lis New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 

—" Dalles Salt Lake City Atlanta 

Richmond Youngstown Toledo Columbus 

Denver Baltimore Omaha Houston 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N. B 
Halifax, N. 8. 
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upon the uses to which the com- 
pressed air is put, to install separa- 
tors in the service lines in order to 
remove all of the entrained moisture 
and oil. When air is at its lowest 
temperature and highest pressure, 
then it is at the point where the mois- 
ture and oil can best be removed. 
Sometimes when a low temperature 
and air free from oil and moisture is 
required, after-coolers are installed. 
Like inter-coolers which are used 
with compound compressors, they 
consist of steel tubes in cylindrical 
shells, cold water passes through the 
tubes and the air around them. 
Regulating Air Delivery 

Since the demand for air in every 
compressor installation is apt to vary, 
me provision must be made to regu- 
ate the delivery of air in accordance 
with the demand; else when the full 
capacity is not called for the surplus 
air will be blowing out through the 
relief valve and its equivalent power 
wasted. The device most commonly 
used is the so-called “total closure 
regulator” or suction unloader. This 
is a valve installed in the suction pipe, 

id when the line pressure reaches 
the desired pressure for which the 
valve is set it closes, thus shutting off 
all air to the cylinder. The com- 
pressor continues to run in the mean- 
time but as it gets no air it can de- 
liver none; and since no air is com- 
pressed no work is being done except 
overcoming friction. 

Usually in conjunction with this 
regulator are installed two atmos- 
pheric relief valves whose functions 
are as follows: When the suction 
unloader closes no air presumably can 
enter the cylinder and therefore a 
considerable vacuum must form there- 

on each suction stroke. Due to 
this vacuum there will always be a 
certain amount of leakage back 
through the delivery valves. This air 
would ordinarily be repeatedly com- 
pressed and the result would be a 
rapid rise in temperature within the 
Cc T i¢ T. 

One relief valve is attached to each 
| the cylinder and so connected 
the other end that, for instance, 
cuum of the suction stroke on 
ead end causes the valve on the 

rank end to open and thereby permit 
I lightly compressed air to pass 

the atmosphere. When the 
ressor is working on the line 
tmospheric valves close auto- 
When the line pressure 
to the required point the total 
regulator opens and the com- 
again delivers air. 
here have been instances where 
ise caused by the rush of air at 
take pipe has caused much an- 

e, particularly at night, to per- 
ing in the neighborhood of 

This trouble can be overcome 
r a “ Maxim intake silencer,” 
invented by Hiram Maxim. 

Inlet and Discharge Valves 
Each make of air compressor has 

ticular style of inlet and dis- 
charge valves. Figs. 1 and 2 show 
t med “ feather valve” of the 
type of compressor made by 
‘thington Pump & Machinery 
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Corp. Figs. 3 and 4 show the Inger- 
coll-Rand plate type made by Inger- 
soll-Rand Co. 

It is not within the purpose of this 
article to discuss the advantages or 





Fig. 1—Feather Valve Shown 
Completely Assembled 


disadvantages of different kinds of 
valves. The idea of the designer has 
been to produce a valve that is at once 
simple, noiseless, convenient of ac- 
cess, and which operates with a mini- 
mum of friction and of cost of main- 


tenance. Each of these types of 
valves seem to have all of these 
qualifications. One point in regard 


to the feather valve might be men- 
tioned, however. Care must be taken 
that the ends of the steel strips are 
absolutely free and not caught be- 
tween the upper and lower plates. If 
this does happen the strips are liable 
to break near the ends. 


Lubrication of Compressors 


The question of the proper lubrica- 
tion of air compressors, particularly 
the air cylinder, is an all-important 





Ingersoll-Rand Plate Inlet 


and Discharge Valves 


Fig. 3. 


one, not only from the desire to ob- 
tain smooth and frictionless opera- 
tion but from a safety point of view. 
A large percentage of explosions in 
air compressors and in compressed 
air systems can be traced back to im- 
proper lubrication; either too much 
oil, the wrong kind of oil, or to the 
failure to remove the 
posited by the oil. 

Air compressor oil should be a 
straight-run, pure mineral oil of 
medium or heavy medium body, and 
of not too low viscosity, thus insuring 
that it will not vaporize at the tem- 
peratures encountered, and that it will 
maintain a film sufficient to properly 
lubricate the walls of the cylinder. 
It should not be a compounded 
that is, it should not contain 


carbon de- 


oil; 
inv ani- 
mal fat, as do the steam cylinder oils 
It should not be a blended oil; 
a mixture of two or more grades of 
mineral oils. 


that is, 


If it were of this nature 
the lighter grade would tend to vola- 
tilize first leaving the heavier con- 
stituent. 

Only sufficient oil to obtain proper 
lubrication should be used. The ten- 
dency is to use too much oil. This is 
bad for two reasons: First, it means 
just so much more oil that may pass 
out into the line and which must 
needs be removed, or at least which 
should be removed; and second, the 


excess oil is not vaporized but is de- 
posited in the form of carbon on the 
piston, valves and inside the pipe 
lines and storage tank. A prominent 
company making compressors gives 
the following as a good average oil 
feed: 

Displacement 


Per Minute 
1 drop in 2 minutes 


for 8x8 
cylinder Sree 4 Sachi 120 cu. ft 
1 drop in 1 minute for 12x12 
cylinder ...... ‘dae . 320 cu. ft 
< drops in 1 minute for 18x18 
CP Sv daca enacean 880 cu. ft 
$} drops in 1 minute for 24x24 
eylinder 


ee 1,730 cu. ft 

Some users of compressed air re- 
quire that the air be absolutely free 
from oil, which 
means that the 
most. efficient 
type of oil and 
water separa- 
tors must be 
employed for 
that purpose. 
One instance is 
recalled where 
t he air was 
used for the 
purpose of au- 
tomatically op- 
erating dia- 
phragm valves 


li ; 


Fig. 2.— Show- 
ing Detailed 
Construction 


on steam lines. of Feather 
Some of the Valve 
passages and 

openings in the 

controllers through which the air 
must pass were very small. It was 


found that a minute drop of oil, half 
the size of a pinhead, under the valve 
would cause a leakage of air with the 
consequent failure of the controller 
to function properly. 

To overcome this trouble it 
necessary to install an expensive re- 
frigerating equipment to cool the air 
to a temperature where the traps and 
separators would remove practically 
all the moisture and oil. When too 
much oil is present there will be an 
excess of oil vapor in the air, and 
under certain conditions which will 
be explained in detail later serious ex- 
plosions may result. 


was 


Carbon Deposits 
1 the greater evil resulting 
from the use of too much oil or of an 
inferior grade of oil is the formation 
of carbon in the cylinder and tank. 
\s previously stated, the carbon will 
he deposited in several places. If on 
the piston rings it will prevent them 
trom working freely and they will not 
properly seal the cylinder. The re- 
sult will be a loss of power and 
lowering of efficiency. If the carbon 
iccumulates on the head of the piston 
t may build it up to a thickness where 
will strike cylinder head and 
may cause breakage. If the carbon 
leposits on discharge valves, 
which is very probable, it prevents 
them from seating tightly. As a re- 
sult of this when the piston makes the 
return suction stroke compressed air 
at high temperature from the dis- 
charge line enters back through the 
leaky valves, helps to fill the cylinder 
should rightly filled with 
fresh cold air, and on the completion 
of the next discharge stroke the final 
temperature of the air will be found 
to be much higher than normal. This 


By far 


41 
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effect is accumulative; the valves be- 
come very hot, the springs lose their 
temper, and there is more or less 
warping, all of which tends to make a 
bad situation worse. 

An increased on the 
discharge side is always an indication 
of either circulation of 
jacket water, leaky pistons, or leaky 
discharge and as has been 
shown, the cause of the two latter is 
likely to be carbon deposits. 


temperature 
defective 


valves, 


We stated in a previous paragraph 
that the air taken in by the com- 
pressor should be clean. If there be 
dust and dirt of any kind, but particu- 
larly of a combustible nature, in the 
intake air, and if there be a tendency 
for carbon to form, the condition will 
be much aggravated by the presence 
of the dust. The dust will combine 
with the oil vapor and the 
resultant deposit in the system will be 
bulky and more liable to ignite than 
otherwise. 

To a constant and easily 
regulated feed of oil to the air cylin- 
der it is recommended that force-feed 
lubricators be With the sight 
or gravity feed type oil may become 
chilled or the lubricator clogged, so 
that the rate of feed it changed. Only 


excess 


insure 


used. 





Fig. 4 
Dise of Special Steel 


Valve Is a Simple 


by the use of a force-feed type can 
the operator be sure that at all times 
is any predetermined feed being 
obtained. In single-acting compres- 
sors where the lubrication is of the 
splash type, the amount of oil sup- 
plied cannot be controlled. If sight 
feed lubricators are used, they should 
be shut off as soon as the compressor 
stops, otherwise oil will accumulate 
in the cylinder. 
Cause of Explosions 

It has been stated that the majority 
of explosions in compressed air sys- 
tems are due to an excess of oil and 
the presence of carbon. Let us ex- 
amine just how these explosions are 
caused. Records show that the ma- 
jority of the explosions happen just 
ifter the compressor has been stopped 
for a short period of time and has 
again been started. The air pressure 
lowers and there is an increase of 
vapor given off by the heated oil. 
This vapor accumulates in the com- 
pressor cylinder and in the receiver. 
When the machine again starts, the 
pressure and temperature build up, 
and particles of carbon are apt to be 
detached, become incandescent and 
igniting the oil vapor cause the ex- 
plosions. 

One procedure by which this dan- 
ger can be averted, or at least les- 
sened, is to blow out the system for a 
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When ‘you Look for the 


» 


Look sharp for Power Slippage! 
There’s a Money Eater and a Profit Thief! 
Power Slippage—loss inexcusable. 


Whenever a belt slips, profits slip. The loss will not 
break you, but why permit the loss at all? 


Figure your yearly loss if you can prove a daily loss 
in your belt-equipped plant. 


If you are now using belting where you need a posi- 
tive drive, study the evidence we have gathered from 
many plants in every line of manufacture. You will 
find it both interesting aud valuable. 
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Leaks in the Profits Chest | 





A Link-Belt Engineer — invited to your plant —can 
quickly show you just what can be secured from the 
efficient transmission of power. 


The Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive is “flexible as a 
belt—positive as a gear—more efficient than either.” 
It can drive every kind of machinery and line shaft- 
ing from 4 horsepower to 1000 horsepower and over. 


Learn more about this effective, quiet Drive. Send 
for our 144-page Link-Belt Silent Chain Price List 
Data Book No. 125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Now York........ .. Woolworth Bidg. Cleveland .429 Kirby Bide. Denver... Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bidg 
y . ... 49 Federal St. Detroit 4210 Woodward Ave. Louisville, Ky... .. sg omy Weble, Starks Bidg 
Pittaburgh 335 Fifth Ave. ee City, Mo. 306 Elmhurst Bidz. New Orleans Hins, 504 Carondelet Bidg 
St. Louis... Central National Bank Bidg. 820 First Ave.,S. Birmingham, Ala. 8 iv eee 720 Brown- Marz Bidg 
Bafl Ellicott Square Portand. Ore. -..101 First St. Charlotte, N. C J. 8. Cothran, Com’! Bank Bidg 
Wilkes-Barre we Nevional Bank Bidg. San Francisco . 168 Second St, Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd. 
Huntington. W.Va.Robson-Prichard Bidg. Los Angeles. 163 N. Los Angeles St. Toronto and Montreal 





H.W. canna & 8ON CO., CHICAGO NEW YORK, Woolworth Bidg. DALLAS TEXAS, 709 Main St. 
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few moments after short periods of 
and before starting; also 
upon starting after a night’s shut- 
let the blow-off remain 
open a short period before building 
up a pressure and temperature and 
thus force out the oil vapor that has 
accumulated. This practice is an ex- 


ct nave 
stoppage 


valve 


down 
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cellent one to follow at all times and 
may prevent many accidents. 
Light Oil Hazardous 

It sometimes happens that a light 

oil will used in the crank case. 

Chis oil will collect on the piston rod 

and more or less of it may be carried 

on the rod by the packing and into 


be 


the cylinder. Here it will, by reason 
of its light gravity, increase the 
amount of explosive vapor present, 
and consequently the hazard. 

Piston rods should be kept well 
packed, but do not tighten the gland 
nuts more than necessary to insure 
tightness. Every two or three weeks 
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the valve covers should be removed 
and the valves examined. They should 
show signs of oil but should not show 
carbon. If they appear dry or rusty 
it is a sign that they are not getting 
sufficient oil. 


(To be continued) 


Danvers Bleachery Rearrangement 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company’s Bleaching and Finishing Unit Modernized and Electrified to Meet Present Day 
Needs and Volume of Business—Linking Up and Enlarging of Existing Buildings—Revision of 
Entire Plant Equipment and Relocation of Departments—New Drainage Systems 


New England industrial 
companies have been develop- 
ing through a long period of 
successive 
been re 


OST 


time, and _ each 
tage of their 


orded by structures of varying de- 


erowth has 


sign. In general this system has re 
sulted in a hodge-podge of architec- 
engineering, which, while 
frequently surprisingly efficient, is 
nevertheless unfortunate and archai 

omparison with modern and com 


and 


ture 


- factory layouts such as have re 
cently been achieved in some parts of 
the country. 

Buildings Dating from 1847 

he problem facing the owners of 

Bleachery at Peabody, 

been a very difficult one. 
Their main plant, the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company, is a model of 


Danvers 


Mass., 


has 


efficiency and an example of the best 
odern and capable engineering, but 
bleachery, a most important ad 

net to their main producing center 
is until a few months ago a collec 

n of structures dating from 1847 
when the first building was erected. 


The group included ancient stone 


ls of block granite, most substan 


lly put up, old brick factories, 
wooden frame shops, and modern 
buildings of the concrete skeleton 


system with brick curtain panels. A 
t proportior of the property, while 
proj I ; 


1 
too Food to 


trom new, Was mucn 


rap, being of a solid substantial na 


re, difficult and expensive to dupli- 


. ie 
in these davs of higher building 


New Kier Room 


he first step in t rearrangement 

f the Danvers Bleachery was the ré 
lling in a mod wing of the 
floor and the sg] under it, in 

‘ to give fi kier room 
its various adjunct At the 

e tin in adjoining and older 
building was rearranged into a bleach 


and a loading platform and 
nic house of the nfost approved 
type were built at convenient points. 

This work involved the underpin- 
of certain exterior walls, the re- 


ning 
moval of a section of reinforced con- 
-rete floor for the 
twenty-one new kiers at a lower level, 

tl and 


together 
system 


installation of 


with drains trenches 


with the running 


twine 
tving 


through the bleaching room, and lead- 


11 
up 


ing away the waste water from the 
various processes of finish through 





cloth 
the 


the 
finally as 


which passes to 


finished 


emerge 
* Pequot ” 
product. 
Interesting Chemic House 

A gray room was designed adjoin 
ing the kier room, and a covered pas 
opening a shipping platform 
was built to lead to 


save 


on 


a most interesting 


filled tends to produce a smooth, even 
surface in a very short space of time. 
(he bleaching powder is distributed 
mechanically to the tanks, and the 
waste products are easily disposed of 
by means of a special system of evac- 
uation. In the same way the kiers are 
rid of waste products, which are car- 














Original Building Which 


Finishing 


which the bleaching 
and 


from this central point to the various 


chemic house, in 
solutions are mixed distributed 
vats by means of an elab- 
lead piping. 

ally no metal of a corrosive naturé 
vas used in the construction of this 
building which is almost entirely ot 
brick and wood. 

The chemic tanks are made of con- 
crete, externally smooth, but left with 
the marks of the f on the in- 


bins and 
rate system oft Prac- 
] 


forms 
terior, as the deposits from the solu 
with these mixers art 


tions which 





New 


Was Enlarged to Provide the Present 


Power Plant of Danvers Bleachery. 


Office 


and 
Building 


ried to a point outside the buildings 


and eliminated, 
\t the end of the bleaching room 
small motor house was added, and 
from this all the apparatus in the ad- 
ning buildings are driven electric- 
illy. Acid proof and other vats and 
bins of a special nature common to 
this industry been constructed 
bleaching room. 
Office and Finishing Building 
date the work of 
g, inspecting and packing had 
| in very old stone and brick 


nave 


In the 


- 7 + 
Lp toa 


sewin 


recent 


een aone 








The Chimney Is Supported on 


Structural Steel Up to Roof Level 


buildings, finely and heavily built, but 
with inferior lighting, due to small, 
old-fashioned windows, and internal 
arrangements of a nature no loner 
in use. Such departments should have 
the best quarters possible, and should 
be located in a part of the works hav- 
ing a special relation to the rest of 
the processes at Danvers Bleach Ty, 

This desired location was already 
occupied by a one-story brick store 
house, containing at the end nearest 
the street the offices of the company. 
This store house was of a type which 
permitted, after the reinforcing of the 
foundations, the superimposition of 
two additional stories, and plans were 
therefore developed which allowed of 
ample space for the housing of the 
above mentioned departments. 

The exterior was redesigned to fit 
the new conditions, and was further 
modernized by the addition of two 
fireproof towers containing the stairs, 
toilets and one elevator, the second 
elevator being located diametrically 
opposite to the tower one, thus giving 
the most efficient and general distribu- 
tion service possible. The new three- 
story structure has been connected to 
the range of old buildings across the 
railroad tracks by means of a dou- 
ble-decker bridge from the second and 
third stories, and a reinforced con- 
crete shipping platform has been add- 
ed along the side of the building par- 
allel to the railroad, thus permitting 
unloading of supplies and loading of 
finished ds very conveniently 

The building, with the exception 
of the towers, which as has been 
noted are fireproof, is of mill con- 
struction, and has been equipped and 
finished in a thoroughly modern man- 
ner, great attention having been paid 
to the design, since this edifice is the 
most conspicuous one as the plant 3s 
approached. The old masonry has 
been carefully matched, and the new 
walls are of a dark red water struck 
brick so that there is no effect of 
patching, with pre-cast stone trim. 
Che large window openings are filled 
with metal sash, and in the to 
nearest the entrance an electric clock 
has been placed. The main doorways 
in the towers are handsome limestone 
affairs with metal doors and light it 
rails, where neat fixtures in connec: 


tion with the lighting at night give 4 
pleasing effect. 
Internal Arrangements 
Internally, the offices of the com 


pany occupy the end nearest the ef- 
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trance drive, and still use the old 
doors, which with the original date 
tablet above have been leit as be- 
for It is worthy of attention that 
the office force were undisturbed and 
dry through the trying period during 


which the old roof was removed from - 


them, and two new stories were 
added. 
In connection with the offices, new 
ilet and locker facilities have been 
provided for the personnel, and a 
elephone booth and watchman’s room 
added. The remainder of this floor is 
voted to storage purposes, in con- 
nection with the shipping plattorm, 
1o which access is had by means of 
metal doors. There are the 
sual toilets and locker rooms for 
workers, and at the farther end 
building a fireproof “dock” 
which a motor truck can be 
for the delivery within the 
ng of such merchandise as may 
need to be handled in this manner. 
he second floor has the end over 
ffices taken up with a superin- 
lent’s office, the hospital, with its 
two small adjoining rooms, a locker 
yom, well lighted and well aired, and 
. complete laboratory. The rest of 
the floor space is occupied by a large, 
clear room in which sorting, grading 
ind packing goes on. Access is had 
this portion of the plant by the 
vo tower staircases, and the new 
ridge. The walls are lined with book 
le to prevent dampness through the 
rick walls, and these tiles are heav- 
y painted with a rich moss green 
ido, with mill white above, while the 
oors and sash are champagne color. 
On the third floor, nearly all the 
irea is given over to a spacious and 
ery bright room, lighted not only by 
he great windows but by a system of 
skylights, assuring the stitchers the 
est possible conditions on the dark- 
est days. The remaining space, again 
ver the offices, is occupied by a 
small room for the superintendent, 
ind a large locker room, the greatest 
imbers of hands being employed on 
his floor. The finish is similar to 
hat of the story below. 
he towers the stair walls have 
light dado of white enamelled 
tick, with a broad green band 
the top, and plastered walls 
mill white above. The stairs 
1 with concrete, carborundum 
surfaced treads, with iron balusters 
wood hand rails. 
lary elevators have been in- 
nd are of the latest design 
let walls are covered to the 
ight of the slate water closet par- 
ith a square white tile, and 
othly plastered walls over 
ese are again finished with mill 
e. The fixtures are of a very 
| substantial nature, with the 
um of wood and metal to be 
s Sept clean, 


‘0 complete the efficiency of this 
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i *ortion of the plant a new elevator 


ac } 
iS De 


installed in the box shop, 

ed in connection with a new 
ty to the already existing bridge 
m the box shop to the old ware- 


nd is 
is 1 
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Until 


recently the machinery of the 
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Danvers Bleachery has been variously 
driven by steam generated in the old 
boiler house, and motors for which 
current was supplied by a local con- 
cern. 
New Power Station 

Coincident with the 

owners to electrify 


intent of the 
the bleachery 





Remodelled and Enlarged Office and Finishing Building of 


came their decision to. erect a com- 
pletely modern new power station fot 
the production of the necessary cut 
rent to drive their many motors. 
After long study by the architects and 
engineers, associated with the power 
engineer, plans were produced for a 
very finely equipped station designed 
to be architecturally expressive of its 
use, and built from these plans, there 
will soon be in operation one of the 
finest power stations in the country. 
The building houses a battery of 
Babcock and Wilcox boilers, oil- 
burning, and located in a lofty room 
of impressive dimensions. Provision 
has been made for the conversion to 
coal burning of the _ installation, 
should this move prove to be advis- 
In an adjoining room of simi- 
lar proportions to that in which the 
boilers are to be found are the tur- 
bines and the elaborate switchboard. 
Over each section of the building 
are light skylights and louvres, and 
on both floors there are offices for the 
engineers, with toilets, showers, etc. 
The turbines are capable of gener- 
ating 1120 horsepower, and are made 
by the General Electric Co. 
Externally the power station has 
succeeded in expressing the purpose 
for which it was designed. It is a 
solid, substantial structure, of dark 
red water struck brick to match the 
rest of the buildings, and all the stone 
trim throughout is of clear gray gran- 
ite. The main entrance is finely de- 
signed, and the large metal sashed 
openings of the principal story indi- 
cate the important nature of the 
rooms within. 
Unique Chimney Construction 
Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the entire power house is the stack, 
built by the Heine Chimney Co. This 
stack is superimposed on the building, 
being sustained by heavy steel fram- 


ing of very special design, and rep 
resents the last word in this type of 
work. In _ construction the = stack 
proved of great interest, about seven 
feet a day being erected regularly un- 
til the ornamental top, characteristic 
of the company specializing in this 
construction, was achieved. 


Another bridge connects the power 
station through one of the two 
towers erected for purposes of ac 
cess, and providing further toilet and 
locker rooms. Through this bridge 
current bearing cables are car- 
ried for distribution to the entire 


pliant, 


new 


the 


and quick communication to all 


of the buildings becomes possible. Be 
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sides the cables, the bridge also car- 
ries the steam and hot water pipes 
for supplying the complex processes 
of bleaching and finishing. 

All the work of architectural de- 
sign and construction has been done 
by and under the direction of Smith 
& Walker, architects and engineers, 


Danvers Bleachery 


Little Building, Boston, while the lay- 
out and installation of boilers, tur- 
bines, generators, switchboards, in- 
dustrial piping, and steel in this con- 
nection on the power station has been 
the Edward C, 
Brown Co., engineers, 220 Devonshire 
St., Boston. The E. A. Abbott Com- 
of Boston were the contractors. 


1 1 
taken Care oft Dy 


pany 


Condensation in Textile Mills 


Provisions for Taking Care of It—A Positive Method of Pre- 
vention 


By Dan 


OME of the textile mills which 

have been built recently have de- 
veloped an excessive and annoying 
amount of condensation. Water con 
denses on the windows in large quan- 
tity during most of the 
and runs down the 


cold season, 
walls and out over 
the floor. This results in wet, clammy 


walls, and sloppy, slippery floors. The 


paint comes off the walls, water some- 
times drips through holes in the 
floor on goods below; the floor must 
be mopped, and in time 
will rot. 


a wood floor 


This condition is observed in mills 
built of concrete and carrying high 
humidity. The type of construction 
has less effect on condensation than 
is commonly supposed. Many blame 
construction for this diffi- 
culty, simply because it has been ob- 
served in concrete mills. In all cases 
most of the condensation takes place 
on the windows. Even if double sash 
are used, water will condense on the 
windows before it will on concrete 
pilasters, or spandrel walls faced with 
brick or tile. If water condenses in 
large volume on 60 per cent. of the 
wall surface, it is hardly worth while 
to spend money to keep the other 40 


concrete 





* Lockwood, Greene & Co 
ton, Mass 


, Engineers, Bos- 


{dams 
dry. 
Effect of Large Window Area 


To the 
struction 


per cent. of the wall surface 


extent that concrete con- 
introduces larger window 
area, it causes correspondingly more 
condensation. While more water will 
collect o1 and 
spandrels than on brick walls, the dif- 
ference is too small a percentage of 
the total to have much influence on 
the problem. In other words, con- 

te construction should never be 
avoided merely on account of 


densation if it 


concrete 


pilasters 


cre 
con- 
is the correct choice 
when considering cost, permanence, 
rigidity, adaptability and light. 

For roof construction concrete is 
much to be preferred to plank. It is 
always feasible to insulate a concrete 
roof enough to prevent condensation. 
With the high humidities in use to- 
day, it is more difficult to insulate a 
plank roof sufficiently to insure 
against decay. The rotting of plank 
roofs in textile mills is a source of 
tremendous loss. 


Obviously, the degree of relative 
humidity has a direct bearing on the 
amount of condensation, but never- 
theless it is not a factor of major 
importance when considering the 
range of humidities common in textile 
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WORKING BACK 
from the CUSTOMER 


BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT 


A successful manufacturer of 
a popular product in the Mid- 
dle West gave this as his recipe 
for success: 


‘Begin at the customer and 
work back.” 


Nothing could more aptly de- 
scribe the traditional attitude of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. to- 
ward their obligations to clients. 
Customer-interest is the first 
consideration. Ninety-two years 
of experience have proved it to 
be the most profitable policy. 


The men in the Lockwood- 
Greene organization are trained 
to plan a factory or design a 
building as if it were their own 
investment. They are trained 
to put themselves in the client’s 
place and to temper their ideal- 
ism with the practicable require- 


ments of the client’s business. 


The service of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. includes the coun- 
sel of engineers, architects and 
men of broad business experi- 
ence. It includes every service 
required in the building of a 
new plant or the extension of an 
old one, from the selection of a 
site to the letting of contracts 
and supervision of construc- 
tion. It isa completely rounded 
organization of experts, cover- 
ing every branch of engineer- 
ing and practically every class 
of industrial building. 


Whether you are contemplat- 
ing an immediate program of 
building or not, we want you to 
have a copy of the booklet, 
“ Building with Foresight.” It 
will be sent on request. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 9 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO 


!OCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, PARIS, FRANCE 
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mills. The condensation problem is 
almost as serious in a mill carrying 
60 per cent. relative humidity as in 
a mill carrying 70 per cent. Certainly 
the difference is not great enough to 
justify carrying a lower humidity 
than the process requires. 


Still Air Mills 


In the still air mills the annoyance 
from condensation is not. great 
enough to warrant much expenditure 
to avoid it. It is well to take some 
precautions. Openings in the floor 
should be protected by curbs. Paint 
should be selected with reference to 
its ability to stay on a wet wall. Gut- 
ters formed in window sills will catch 
a large percentage of the water. It 
is hardly necessary to provide a 
drainage system, because the amount 
of water which will collect will be 
so small that it may be cheaper to 
empty the gutters periodically than to 
maintain a drainage system. 


In mills having a rapid air circula- 
tion the volume of condensation is 
vreater and some remedy is impera- 
tive. It is necessary either to use a 
wall construction which will be warm 
enough to prevent condensation (and 
this is expensive) or else to provide 
adequate gutters and a drainage sys- 
tem to carry away the water. 


Warm Walls or Gutters 

We are led, therefore, to this con- 
clusion: Concrete construction, large 
windows and high humidity all have 

slight but cumulative effect in 
increasing condensation. Neverthe- 
less, these factors in themselves do 
not introduce a condensation problem 
which is serious as long as the air in 
the room is comparatively still. Just 
as soon, however, as rapid air circula- 
tion is introduced, the condensation 
annoyance is aggravated unless means 
are provided (either warm walls or 
gutters) to overcome it. 

The cheaper method is to install 
gutters and drains. This is not really 
a solution—it is a compromise—and 
the gutters themselves are a good 
leal of a nuisance. Nevertheless, this 
is the only solution which is at all 
reasonable in cost. If gutters are 
used, it is obviously unwise to spend 
any money in preventing condensa- 
tion, since it is as easy to drain away 
a lot of water as a little. The de- 
sirable solution is to design a wall 
which is warm enough to remain dry. 
The only feasible construction to ac- 
complish this is a double wall, having 
the air space heated. 


Heated Air Space 

One method is to build a tight par- 
tition of plaster or steel frame and 
plates, with steel sash, about two feet 
inside the outside wall, entirely 
around the room. The space between 
the wall and the partition would be 
heated by radiators or by circulating 
warm, dry air. The temperature 
would be controlled automatically to 
keep the temperature of the partition 
Just above the dew point. This is an 
entirely positive method of prevent- 
mg condensation altogether; but it is 
also an expensive method. 
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Warehouses for Cotton Storage 





Government Bureau Constructs Models to Demonstrate Advan- 
tages of Fireproof Structures—-Outside Trucking Platforms 


BY 3S. 


INIATURE cotton warehouses 

that can easily be transported 
from one place to another have re- 
cently been built by the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for the purpose of illustrating the 


IVinters 


justifies the minimum fire insurance 
rate, and the saving cancels the con 
struction costs within five or ten 
years. 

One of the miniature warehouses 
designed for educational uses repre 
sents a one-story, three-section brick 





Fig. 1.—Model of Singie Story 


Sanderd Warehouse of Fire-Resistive 


Construction 


advantages of fireproof buildings for 
storing the cotton fibre. Utility and 
the quality of withstanding conflagra- 
tions are combined in models, 
which indicate the features of prop- 
erly constructed warehouses. 


these 


There are approximately 3.000 cot- 
ton warehouses in the United States 
and of this number, it is maintained, 
only 300 are so built as to qualify for 
the minimum fire insurance rate. The 
fire hazards are so great that about 
2,700 warehouses pay an insurance 
rate ranging from 5oc. to $3 on each 


building, 
and 


with concrete foundations 
loading platforms. Brick fire 
walls, eighteen inches thick, divorce 
the sections, and are projected eigh 
teen inches above the roof as a deter 
rent to fire spreading from one 
compartment to another. Additional 
sections can be built as the expansion 
of operations may warrant. The roof 
is surfaced with gravel, and is, there 
fore, not susceptible to fire from flying 
sparks. An automatic sprinkler sys 
tem is maintained throughout the 
building. Double doors at the front 





Fig. 2. 


Four Story Concrete 


Each 


$100 valuation yearly. This levy is 
largely assessed on the producers 
the cotton belt, comprised of the 
States of Texas, Alabama, Virginia 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mis 
sissippi, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 

The model storage facilities designed 
and built in the mechanical labora 
tories of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, if their purposes are 
fulfilled, will teach the value of fire 
proof construction for housing a 
that is readily 
ravages of fire. 


Marl et 


S ne 


crop 
susceptible tl the 
These architectural 
models vary in structural design from 
one-story buildings, equipped with 
wooden walls and collapsible in the 
event of fire, to four-story reinforced 
concrete structures that are practi- 
cally immune to the dangers of fire 
outbreaks. The freedom of the prop- 
erly constructed buildings from con- 
flagrations, according to claims, 


Warehouse With Outside Trucking Platform at 


Floor 
back of the structure afford an 
uninterrupted passageway for hauling 
the cotton through the building. Light 
is admitted through skylights and by 
means of windows over the doors 
Outside Trucking Platforms 


Modern conveniences are 


repre 
sented to a high degree by another 
design of cotton warehouse which is 
four stories high and built of rein- 
forced concrete. Fire, in the event 


of an outbreak, is hampered in its 
tendencies to spread by automatic 
doors which shut when the tempera- 
ture attains 160 degrees F. These 
self-operative doors are controlled by 
chains, having one or two links of 
soft metal that melt at this degree of 
heat. Thus the proverbial weakest 
link in the chain reverses the order 
of things and serves a useful purpose 
in this instance. 

Concrete platforms at each of the 
four floors of the building permit of 
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unrestricted operations in trucking 

ea making assortments ot cotton. 
\ chain hoist raises the bales to these 
different platforms Hooks on the 
grip the axle of the vehicle 
conveying the cotton and the bale is 
automatically released at the floor to 
which it is assigned. 
lowering the 
straight 
story 


chain 


As a means of 
cotton a circular or 
chute is One- 
cotton warehouses containing 
the structural features of this 
story building can be built. 

Warehouses Unevenly Distributed 

\ survey of the storage facilities in 
the cotton producing states, conducted 
several years ago by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, indicated 
that the actual storage capacity was 
ample, but that the warehouses were 
unevenly distributed. For example, 
in Texas it was found that more than 
half of the storage space was allotted 
to Galveston and At that 
time there were only 497 warehouses 
in the state, and these were concen- 
trated in the important towns. Such 
a condition caused the cotton market- 
ing specialist of the Federal Govern- 
ment to voice the opinion, “ This 
seems to be conclusive proof that only 
a comparatively small percentage of 
the farmers could store their cotton if 
they wished to do so.” 

Moreover, it was concluded that in 
North Carolina, Arkansas and Texas 
the combined capacity of the ware- 
houses in these states was not com- 
mensurate with the annual production 
of the fleecy staple. In the other nine 
states in the cotton belt, if we are to 
accept the conclusions of this Govern- 
ment investigation, the storage facil- 
ities are adequate but not distributed 
with respect to the needs of the vari- 
ous sections to be served. 

The Bureau of Markets and Crop 
I:stimates blames the absence of re- 
liable building plans and the conse- 
quent excessive toll exacted by fire 
insurance companies as largely re 
sponsible for the slow recognition of 
the value of modern cotton ware- 
houses. Cotton marketing specialists 
of the Federal Government are of the 
opinion that the design and construc 
tion of a cotton warehouse should be 
handled by a competent engineer. His 
knowledge should include familiarity 
with architecture, fire protection, in- 
surance requirements and rates, to 
gether with some information relat 
ing to warehouse management. The 
storage of this staple crop, dictated 
by the higher prices, may be a success 
or a failure to the extent that the cost 
of construction and the insurance 
rates exacted enter into the plans with 


relation to the returns on the invest- 
ment 


available. 


four- 


Houston. 





Storage of Coal 


Favored as Means of Stabilizing 
Mining Industry 
By John W. Lieb 
Of the methods for ameliorating 
fluctuating conditions in the coal’ in- 
dustry, the proper use of storage 
seems to offer exceptional advantage. 
The utilities for self-protection early 
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Specialists in Power Plant 
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Design and. Erection 





Pennsylvania Chocolate 
Co. Pittsburg, Penna. 


The Ballinger Company of 
architects and engineers place 
the services of their capable 
staff of engineers at the disposal 
of manufacturers who contem- 
plate the erection of power 
plants, or the alteration and 
addition to existing ones. 


Owens Bottle Company, 
Glassboro, N. J. 


Alterations without Stoppage 


Reference is made to the following for whom The Ballinger Company have 
erected and equipped power plants: 


Penna. Chocolate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. B. Van Sciver Co., Camden, N. J. 

Viscose Co. at Roanoke, Va., Lewis- 
town, Pa., Nitro, W. Va., and 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Kederal Paper Co., Bogota, N. J. 

(Anchor Cap Co., New York City 


American Chicle Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Owens Bottle Co., Glassboro, N. J. 

Thos. Janney Co., Philadelphia 


N. Y. Consolidated Card Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


National Casket Co., Long Island 
Cay, NN. X. 

M. E. Hospital, Philadelphia 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Philadelphia 


Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn 


Also, High Potential Transformer 
Stations for Aberfoyle Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa.; Griswold Plant of Salts’ 
Textile Co., Darby, Philadelphia ; 
EK. G. Budd Co., Philadelphia ; 
American Chicle Co., Long Island 


City, N. Y. 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 
Architects 
PHILADELPHIA 





Engineers 
NEW YORK 
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‘naugurated the policy of maintaining 
cenerous storage of coal at their 
plat Indeed, they have been lead- 
ers in this regard, and through wise 
and handling of these stor- 
ges have proved to be a helpful stab- 
zer to the coal industry. The large 
amount of coal they had put in stor- 
prior to the beginning of the 
ereat coal strike on April 1, 1922, was 
material element in saving the 
country from a catastrophe of large 
jimensions. 
rger storage capacities for all 
| users, to be filled at times during 
the year when transportation facili- 
ties are best available, would do much 
to remedy the present unsatisfactory 
fuel conditions. The railroads them- 
selves should, in as great measure as 
possible, haul and store the coal for 
their own needs during periods when 
their facilities are not pressed by peak 
loads. They use approximately a 
hird of the bituminous coal con- 
sumed, and thus they are in an ex- 
cellent position to aid to a much 
greater extent than in the past in 
stabilizing both the coal industry and 
their own operations through such 
methods. 
Storage at Mines 
Further, the mines can in a certain 
measure promote storage which would 
prevent the irregular daily production 
utputs from, the mines, caused by 
ariations in daily car supply. In 
locations a coal pocket holding 
one to two days’ output, may 
e installed at a moderate expense 
| so arranged as to discharge di- 
rectly into the railroad cars with little 
additional equipment and no addition- 
| handling. 
Such a storage should enable the 
to run continually at least five 
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days a week and the slight additional 
cost would be largely overbalanced 
by improved showing in the overhead 
per ton of coal produced. The over- 
head expenses go on while the mine 
is idle. These expenses amount to 
about 40 per cent. of the total cost of 
the coal on the car. Those mines which 
have installed storage of this kind 
find that under most conditions the 
car supply is equalized and that defi- 
nite advantages result. 

It is evident that this remedy is 
not of universal application, since 
thickness of seam, number of working 
places, length of haulage and quality 
of coal, as well as the physical con- 
figuration of the surface works, af 
fect the problem. 

Pumping Through Pipe Line 

The project of pumping coal 
through a pipe line has been consid- / 
ered by many engineers and its feasi- 
bility has been shown, at least the- 
oretically. The cost 


/ 


LIFE 
a 


j 








and design ot 
the apparatus ate well known, and no 
engineering difficulties are entailed in 
its operation. 

\n advantage of all 
methods is_ that they 


stabilization 
tend to fur 


nish more continuous employment to 
miners and thus improve the econom 
ic and social conditions of the mine 


workers. It has been asserted that \ 
much of the labor discontent and dif- y 
ficulty at the mines has come through © He Sahat 


Pa ae 


irregular employment and an exces- 
sive amount of enforced idleness. 
Though much of this has resulted 
through the seasonal character of the 
business, which can be in large meas 
ure corrected, yet it is asserted on the 
contrary that the miners themselves 
have frequently been the : 
idleness refusal to 
steadily through the week. 


HAS THE 
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Power Consumed in Driving Loom 


Test Shows How It Varies with Bearing 
Periods of Oiling 
By L. Spencer. 





Temperature and 


in his employees. 


7 1E following is a short descrip- 


ion of a one-day trial on an 
led loom, with observations of 
ng temperature and of the en- 
rgyv consumed in driving it. Details 
lso given of the stoppings and 
lings of the loom. 
ordinary 65-inch dobby loom 
ily use in a weaving shed was 
ved in the trial. It had been 
for upwards of ten years, and 
presented an approach to average 
It was 
vithout warp or shuttle and the 
s were replaced by seven strings 
ecting the dobby hooks with the 
spring shafts. It was gear 
through a clutch from a Sie- 
three-phase alternating 34- 
ower motor, which for the trial 
onnected with an electric meter 
bed later. Before the experi- 
the whole machine was cleaned 
ell oiled at all the usual points. 
s stopped about every hour for 
ng, and was restarted again as 
as possible. 


the measurement of tempera- 


tion of bearing surface. 


Write today for the 
plan that will meet 
us eee kena ssa | your needs. @&o 


of about two inches, with their ends we 
almost touching the 
They could be read without removing 

them from their positions. The thet 2 


ture ordinary mercury thermometers 
were used. These, wrapped in tinfoil, 
were inserted in the oil holes of the 


revolving axle. 


mometers gave identical readings ‘ § 
throughout the experiments. \ Sines 
. . ‘ he ese 
Measuring Energy Consumed \\ te ad 


The energy consumed by the loom 
was determined by counting the num 
ber of picks put in for a constant 
amount of electrical energy supplied 
to the machine, 7. ¢., that used in on 
revolution of a British Westinghouse, 
Type N., polyphase, watt-hour meter 
This was equal to one twelve-hun 
dredth of a unit. 
the energy per pick coul 
directly This quantity 
gave an accurate measure of the effi 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


ciency, for the machine was found to EDWARD D. DUFFIELD HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 


run, independent of the load, at a President New Jersey 


speed constant to 1.5 per cent. 
aT 





From these figures 
1 be 


used 
calculated. 


The results are shown in the 
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\CORPORATED 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


Engineers and Constructors 


NNOUNCE the opening of a Philadelphia 
Office in the Atlantic Building, Broad 
and Spruce Streets, under the management 





Complete Service 


| én the design and construction of of Mr. Carl A. Baer. Mr. Baer’s specialized 
| FOUNDRIES experience in the problems of the textile 
CEIMCAL PLANTS | industry will thus supplement the company’s 


FACTORY BUILDINGS elie eer ft i ; : oe . 
| ae aera erase extensive statt of trained specialists in en- 
y| STEAM POWER STATIONS gineering and construction, making avail- 
} HY DRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS ; 
TRANSMISSION. SYSTEMS able to textile manufacturers a COM- | 





LOCOMOTIVE TERMINALS 
PASSENGER TERMINALS 


RAILROAD SHOPS PLETE SERVICE in the design and con- 
struction of mills, warehouses, power plants 
and other structures. 
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OFFICE BUILDINCS t 
HOTELS 

HARBOR DEVELOPMENTS 
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| DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





Wee invite consultation—without 
obligation—on engineering and construction 


matters of any kind | 
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eram as points surrounded by circles. 
They are joined in the order in 
hich they were determined by 
straight continuous lines, and the po- 
sitions of oiling are indicated by the 
fine dotted vertical lines. 
It will be observed that, after each 
eriod of running and re-oiling the 
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temperature and loss of oil from the 
bearings, and varies in accordance 
with their relative intensities. In the 
first hour of the morning the gain 
by rise in temperature is so rapid 
that it outpaces the fall due to loss 
of oil, and the general behavior is 
a steady rise, but presumably less 
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Variations With Bearing Temperature of the Energy Consumed in Run- 
{ ning an Unloaded Loom 


loom, there is a sudden rise in the 
efficiency of the machine. It will also 
be observed that in most cases this 
rise is followed by a fall. It would 
appear therefore that, after oiling, 
there is a fairly rapid loss of oil 
which is attended by loss of efficiency 
in the machine. Some runs, in which 
the loom was run without stopping 
for a longer time, indicate that this 
fall is greatest during the first hour 
but is much less afterwards. 

This running out of the oil made it 
difficult to maintain maximum lubri- 
cation, so to obtain an idea of the 
behavior under this ideal condition 
it was only possible to select points 
on the curve where this condition was 
fulfilled. This has been done on the 
diagram by means of the curves of 
heavy broken lines. These, it will be 
observed, follow very closely indeed 
those of the bearing temperature, ris- 
ing and falling at almost proportion- 
ate rates. 

If the efficiency and bearing tem- 
perature are in fact plotted one 
against the other it will be found that, 
with the exception of the first point, 
the observations lie roughly on a 
straight line, running at an angle in- 
dicating an increase in efficiency of 
about 1.2 per cent. per degree centi- 
grade. 

Temperature and Lubrication 

Returning now to the behavior of 
the loom it will be seen that this de- 
pends almost entirely on change in 


rapid than if all the oil had remained 


in the loom. 
On starting the next hour the in- 


crease due to temperature is at first | 


not sufficient to counterbalance the 


effect due to loss of oil, but does so | 


when this latter has become smaller, 
which it does with time, as already 
pointed out. At the third hour the 
loom has heated itself up to an almost 
steady temperature, so that now the 
effect due to loss of oil has full play 


and, unbalanced by any gain due to 


rise in temperature, a drop is record- 
ed. In the afternoon similar effects 
are observed, the curve for the ex- 
perimental points rising or falling ac- 
cording to which of the two effects is 
greater. 

The running of the loom is af- 
fected to some extent by changes in 
warmth of the shed but as this acts 
by altering the bearing temperature, 
these variations have therefore in- 
lirectly been taken into account in 
the above diagram. The fall towards 
the end of the afternoon is due to this 
cause as it follows, after a lag, a cut- 
ting off of the heating supply to the 
weaving shed. 

In conclusion, it appears demon- 
strated that there is a close connec- 
tion between the energy 
and the bearing temperature but 
modified in the manner described by 
the oil running out of the bearings. 
The author’s thanks are due to J. H. 
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the point where 70% 


success of NON-FLUID OJL has grown t 
of the leading cotton mills of the 
imitators have redoubled thei: 


country are using it 


efforts to market their inferior products. 


Imitation may be flattering to us but it costs the mills 


real money to use the imitations—the lubricants at “ less 
per pound ” cost more by the month, and they have not 


the lubricating value of NON-FLUID OIL. 


NON-FLUID OIL won’t waste or drip like liquid oil 
—costs less per month and avoids costly spoilage from 
oil stains. 


é 
‘ 
‘ 
/ 
} . . / 
Insure yourself—insist on the con- s 
tainer with the sprocket wheel trade 7 
mark. If you don’t know NON- # 
FLUID OIL fill out the coupon for ’ 
testing sample. / 
, Sukatia 
, : fem 
" &N.J 


New York & New Jersey “i: 
Lubricant Company / »..... 
/ send _ testing 


401 Broadway, New York ue a and 


f sulletin on “‘Lub- 
/ rication of Textile 


Ample Stocks at our Branches: / Machinery” to 


Charlotte, N. C. 7 
Greenville, S. C. e a 
Atlanta, Ga. / 
New Orleans, La. - 
/ AGGOSS od onde 
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Pays for itself in 30 days 


\ 





his Vhor Electric Drill 
soon pays for itself in 
time saved because with 
it a drilling job takes only 
one-fifth the time that it 
does by hand. Operates 


Our catalog fully de- 
scribes a complete line of 
Thor Electric Drills for 
mill use. It will be sent 
vou on request. We also 
make ‘Thor Pneumatic 
Drills.§ Hammers and 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


General Office 


trom the nearest electric 
socket. ] icobs chucks 
regular equipment. 


Eastern Office 
600 W. Jackson Boulevard 1463 Broadway 
Chicago, Il). New York, N. Y. 
B.S A Oe eS > ES 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Birmingham, Alta Toronto, Ont. 


Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. London 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. Paris 
Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, Cal. Tokio 


Montreal, Que. Yokohama 


A 
‘*Safeguard”’ 





Don’t Let the Risk of Life 
Be the Reward of Fast Work 


; “4 oa oat 
perforated metal Make it sa 
for centrifugals, viding the operatives 
carbonigz- 


Also 


ustle m your mill by pro- 
with adequate protection 


against accidental contact with moving parts 


ing, bleaching, \ sense of security in the minds of workers 
wool scouring : 

and dtsies me can't fail to result in better work all around 
chines; all kinds 

of epecial. cheet lor guarding machines H & K material is 


metal work in ideal Chis perforated sheet steel is durable 


practically an y ind flexible, yet inexpensive. Your own handy 
metal. . T 
lan can erect the guards without trouble 
there 1s 1 extra cost of installati 1 


The Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
639 North Union Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
New York, 118 Liberty Street 
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TABLE STOPS FOR AUTOMATE 
KNOCKOUT TO FEEC 


Anyone can operate it 


Almost anyone can operate a “ Cisco"’ Lathe. There 
are no intricate parts and adjustments to make trouble 
for the operator. 


Finest tool steel and bronze parts, simplified yet power- 
ful construction—these are the reasons why Cisco 
Lathes are easily operated, why they give good service 


with few repairs over a long period of years. Sizes, 
14”, 16”, 18”, 20”, 24” and 26”. Cone or geared 
head. Belt or motor driven. 


A catalog which will be sent you on request gives 
detailed specifications of this lathe and other Cisco 
Lathes. 


The CISCO MACHINE TOOL CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NNUAL SNA 


Of What Does This 
Remind You? 


UPPOSE. that you had on hand 

when your first tap was broken 

a commercial device built specially 

to remove the broken pieces of tap, a 

commercial device not a home-made 

article, would you not have saved 
a great deal of time? 


Write Us for ‘nformation 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 


Wt TT ASAT 
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Lester for the interest he has taken 
1is experiment and for various 
syugvestions made in connection with 
He also desires to thank the 


1, Broadhurst, Lee Co., Ltd., for 
uission to publish the result.— 
nal of the Textile Institute. 


Business News | 


Chemical Engineering & Foundry 
Co 





Chemical Engineering & 
Foundry Co., of Atlanta, Ga., has 
over the extensive plant for- 
owned by Pratt Engineering & 
‘thine Co. The plant consists of 
eray iron and brass foundries, ma- 
pattern and forge shops, test 
power house, etc., covering 
several acres in Atlanta. 

Valves in regular and special types, 
caustic pots and kettles, as well as 
castings up to 70 tons and special 
pment will be offered to the dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing division 
‘of the textile industry by the Chem- 
ical Engineering & Foundry Co., as 

part of théir regular line. The 
company is prepared to render special 
services to the industry in connection 
with equipment of exceptional design, 
having adequate foundry and ma- 
chine shop equipment to take care of 
intricate work. 

Officers of the Chemical Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., include: Joel 
Hurt, Jr., chairman of the board; E. 


ise 


Josephs, president and_ treasurer; 
John C. Mooar, secretary and in 
charge of sales of fertilizer and 


chemical machinery; F. H. Gardner, 
chief engineer; J. V. Davis, super- 
ntendent of production; D. L. Pol- 
| lock, sales engineer for castings and 
special machinery. 
Geo. F. Hurt Engineering Corp., 70 
EF. 45th street, New York, has been 
ointed sales representative by the 
company in the New York district. 
sizing Cotton Warps 
nder modern conditions of weav- 
for economical 
peration to eliminate warp breakage 
far as possible. To accomplish this 
warp must be prepared to with- 
nd the mechanical strain 
it is subjected to in the loom. 
Ss means that the yarn must be 
given a smooth surface so as to re- 
friction; it must be pliable and 
ient so as not to break when sub- 
d to the rapid, jerky motion of 
harnesses in shedding; and finally, 
ust given increased tensile 
ngth to resist the tension put upon 
‘ warps do not have these quali- 
veave room production will suf- 


the 


ng it 1S 


necessary 


severe 


be 


waste will be excessive. 
rts in the textile laboratories of 
nneborn Sons, Inc., have direct- 
eir chemical resources and inti- 
practical knowledge of the re- 
ments and conditions textile 
sses to the perfecting of warp 

g, and have developed two prod- 
known “Amalol” and 
Gluantine,” which give cotton warps 


roperties to withstand the most 


of 


as 
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In 
for 


severe weaving conditions. the 
selection of materials used the 
production of these special products 
every care has been exercised to 
avoid the use of anything that will 
have a deleterious effect on the yarn 
or cloth, and it is stated that sizing 
mixtures in which they are used may 
be readily and completely removed in 
cloth finishing; also that there is no 
effect on dyes used for colored goods 


McClave-Brooks Appointments 
The McClave - Brooks Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa., manufacturer of McClave 
grates and stokers, announces the ap 
pointment of the Briggs-Weaver Ma- 
chinery Co., Dallas, Tex., as agent for 
all McClave products in Northern 
Texas and Oklahoma. The Dallas 
office of the McClave-Brooks Co., un 
der the direction of D. G. Counts, will 
co-operate with the Briggs - Weaver 
Co. in this territory. Mr. Counts will 


maintain his headquarters in Mem 
phis, Tenn., and will have another 
branch office in Austin, Tex. R. R. 


Causey will be his assistant 
It is also announced that the Haubt- 
man & Loeb Co., Ltd., 618-628 Maga- 


zine Street, New Orleans, has been | 


appointed agent for McClave products 
in the state of Louisiana. 

On March 1 A. P. McClintock as 
sumed the duties of assistant manager 
ot the New York office of McClave- 
Brooks Co. On March to Harry G 
Murphy, formerly manager of the 
Seranton office of Fairbanks Co. 


W. W. 
the 


Brooks Co. in that territory. 
Boyd will hereafter represent 
McClave-Brooks Co. in Cuba. 


Link-Belt Cuts Price on Portable 
Belt Conveyor 

A most interesting announcement 
is the statement recently issued by 


the Link-Belt Co. that the price of|j 


the | 
16] 


their portable belt conveyor, 

“Cub,” has been cut more than 
per cent. Prices generally are on the 
upgrade, and it is somewhat unusual 


to learn of price reductions at this] 
that 
due to the large volume of orders on | 
experi- | 


time. The Link-Belt Co. claim 
hand, surpassing anything 
enced in several the “ Cub 

loader was put on a quantity produc 
tion basis, resulting in a large saving 


years, 


in manufacture, which is reflected in | 


the new low price. The 18 inch wide 
conveyor belt of this machine is guar- 
anteed against cutting or fraying. 
The speed at which the conveyor belt 
should run is 250 feet per minute, and 
with uniform feeding has a capacity 
of 45 cubic feet per minute. Portable 
belt conveyors such as this are used 
for unloading and loading any loose 
material, replacing hand-shovelers 
and aiding the laborers to do their 
work more quickly, easily 
nomically. 


and 


eco 


Navy Surplus Blocks to Be Sold 
A sale of navy surplus “ d 


iron blocks ” 


uble 
is announced, bids to be 
received by the Officer in Charge 
Central Sales Office, Navy 
Washington, D. C., April 27 
A. M. 


Yard, 
at II 


was | 
appointed to represent the McClave- | 
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Would you rather choose your successor from 
among this bunch or from an alley gang ? 


“AS THE TWIGS BENT, THE TREE'S INCLINED” 


Healthful, clean, invigorating, manly, democratic sport and fun will 
grow that kind of men. 


Equip a playground with EVERWEAR All-weather, All-steel, Galvanized 
Play Apparatus. 


This may be your greatest contribution to a proper solution of 
Young American Problem.” 


* the 


Write for our Illustrated Catalog 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. Refer inquiry to Dept. “‘H”’ 














Labor Costs Cut 80% with the 


DeVi/biss 





Spray-painting System 


In the same degree that it is important to paint mill walls, it is likewise 

- advantageous to do that painting the modern, improved way. 
Spray-painting is 4 to 5 times faster than hand-brushing, and insures 
a more thorough, more uniform and longer wearing coating. 


Get all the facts—a line from you will bring information it will pay you 


to have. 
The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. Toledo, Ohio 


3672 
Detroit Ave. 
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Installation in Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Alabama 


Have You a Material Handling 
Problem? 


In Textile Mills and Processing Plants, after 
careful consideration of their individual require- 
ments, we have installed Mathews Gravity Con- 
veyors that have solved material handling prob- 
lems and have reduced costs. 


For details see Pages 476-477 Consolidated 


Textile Catalogs, or send for Illustrated Literature. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


450 pages, 163 
forms, flexible 
leather, $10 per 
copy, postpaid. 


Nee ee > ell 


COST OEE 
Ney eeelu neue ager” 


days’ ap- 


seer AICI | ooo 
subscribers. 
EUGENE Ry 43 dad 


Written for all types of textile mills by an acknowl- 

edged authority. It is the first complete work ever 

to be published on the important subject of textile 
cost control and accounting. 

The lletin of The National Association of Cost Account- 

ants says: “ Unquestionably the author has presented in 

this volume more matter pertaining to textile costs than 

r appeared before in book form.” 
rd says: “To a textile man who 
arguments for cost control or 


¢ it, the book would be almost 


f Haskins & Sells, Accountants, says: “ It is 


1 a book which gets down to brass tacks.” 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
Publishers 


334 Fourth: Ave., New York 


Toledo Scale Company, 


April 14, 1923 


i @” hh 
me Aue |} 
ae fe ee 


; | 
Automatic Scales 


For Weighing or Checking 
Raw Materials Bobbins 
Sorts Roving 
Soap, alkali and dyes Yarn 


Ralls andl iow re 
Test Pieces 


Shipments 
Tops and for many 
Laps other purposes 


Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 
106 Sales Rooms amd Service Stations im cities in the United States and Canada—Others in thirty-four foreign countries 


“Dustruction” 


WITH A 


‘CADILLAC 


Eee BLOWER 


Read this and be convinced 

“Referring to the Cadillac Electric Blower, which you 
recently sold to us, we wish to advise that we can highly 
recommend it. We find it very satisfactory and a great help to 
us in blowing dust out of the motors, as we have had consider- 
able trouble in the past on account of motors getting full of 
lint and dust. We had intended putting in a vacuum system, 
but find the Electric Cadillac Blower does very satisfactory 
work and answers the purpose beyond what we anticipated.” 

CHICAGO WASTE COMPANY, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Attach to any Light Socket—Weighs 6 Ibs. 


Write for illustrated folder giving prices, etc. 


CLEMENTS MFG. COMPANY 


607 Fulton Street Chicago 
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Banding Device 





Gives Uniform, Predetermined 
Tension—Improves Yarn 

A banding device for spinning and 

twisting spindles has been perfected 

by the Cook, Taylor Co., Inc., Fali 





Fig, 1.—“C-C” 


Banding Device. 
This View Shows Band Ready to 
Be Tightened With Device Open 


River, Mass., which eliminates the ill 
effects of banding spindles by hand. 
It is known as the “C-C” banding 
device and its use prevents the com- 
mon hit or miss banding, enabling 
anyone to apply every band at the 
same predetermined tension. This of 
necessity saves power, consumption 
of banding, slack yarn and wear on 
spindle bolsters. 

[The claims of the manufacturers 
for this device are as follows: Re- 
duction in power consumption of at 
least I5 per cent.; saving in banding 
used of 50 per cent.; reduction of 
slack yarn; practical elimination of 
wear on bolsters; every spindle up 
to standard speed. 
lt is difficult to figure the third and 
fourth of these claims in dollars and 
cents, but a conservative estimate of 
the first and second items shows a 
Saving of IIc. per spindle per year. 
Eighty-five per cent. of this saving 
is in power. 

Mill Tests Show Savings 


For want of space only two of the 
many actual power and banding tests 


made under everyday mill conditions 
can be mentioned. The first of these 
was conducted by the Brown Uni- 
versity Division of Engineering, us- 


ing their own instruments, in a mod- 
étn 40,000 spindle mill, and showed a 
r saving of 21 per cent., and a 
reduction of 60 per cent. in banding 


used in two weeks. In addition there 
Was an increase of I.4 per cent. in 
Production owing to the lighter load 


on the motor. 
The second test was on four spin- 


ning frames and was conducted by 
the electrical department of a mill 
for a period of It 
showed a power I 
ceat. and a reduction of 60 per cent. 


eight weeks. 


saving of 23 per 


in banding used. There was an in- 
crease of production of 1.7 per cen 
due to the lighter load on the moto 


Textile authorities, including manu 


facturers of textile machinery 


have brought the spinning spindle up 
to its present high state of perfec 
tion, are one in saying that a band 
pull of 2 pounds js sufficient to turn 


any single bearing spindle up to 
required speed regardless of the size 
of ring, speed of spindle or size of 
yarn being spun. Any tension over 
this is of no benefit but consumes 
power to an astonishing degree, and 
prematurely out the spindle 
bolster and spindle. Any mill man 
familiar with the remarkably 
running, single bearing, self-centered 
spindle knows this to be a fact, and 
is aware that | 
in any plant are running every day 
at this tension of 2 pounds and up to 
the required speed. 


wears 


Iree 


thousands of spindles 


The single bearing spindle is so 


constructed that it should revolv« 
with its axis vertical. Anything that 
has a tendency to throw it 
this position is working to overcom« 


the greatest advantage that this spin 





Fig. 2.—Showing Device Closed, 
With Band Ready to Be Doffed 
Onto the Spindle Whirl 

dle has over the old type. A tig 
band does exactly this |} 


the present day single bearing spindl 
the pull of the band occurs 
the middle of the 
bearing, and therefor ] 
that a tight band pulling the spindle 
into the bolster sets up undue f 
tion, 
and 
time. 
Every Band 


the ‘“ C-( 


upper and 


consuming 
ruining the bolster 


unnecessary pow 


Applied Alike 


Using 


out of 


portance. 


number of banders will apply 


band alike. Regardless ot the 
original stretch in the band, the pul 
when the 


with enough stretch left to 


Very 


spindle will always be 


on 


ne same, 


allow for contraction from moisture 
lhe result is a saving in power, band 
ing and spindle wear, to say nothing 


more elbow room is available for in- 
Consequently more people 
the fountain 


In this way it 1s 


lividuals 
wash 1n given 
time that 
washroom equipment and floor space 
required are materially reduced, as 1s 
also the time required for washing. 
which 


can Ina 


stated 


ach person uses clean wate! 








Marmorite Washfountains in Plant of Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


of soft yarn, 75 per cent. of which is 
made just before the band breaks o1 
lets go. 

The device has passed the 
mental light, 


about 8 ounces, durable, 


exper 
stage. It is weighing 
and has been 
pronounced mechanically correct. It 
1S being used successtully in moder 
mills, some of which make products 
where strength is of first im 


There is stoppage « 


of the 


no 


machinery or labor lost in employing 


he device. Operatives become ta 


miliar with its use almost immediete]l 


nd appreciate its value. 


W ashfountain 


Simplifies Lavatory Equipment 
Saves Water and Floor Space 


\ hygienic lavatory fixture and 
shower for hands and face has beet 
rought out by the Bradley Wash 


fountain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. It 
called a washfountain, and is adapt- 


ble for use mill buildings « 

any kind where lavatories for men 
nd women are required. Two sizes 
re made, the 32-inch diameter ac 
commodating six persons, and the 54 
inch diameter for ten persons. The 
accompanying illustration shows a 32- 


nch washfountain installation in the 
. the Holeproof Ho- 
siery Co., Milwaukee. Manufacturing 
lepartments of the Holeproof plant 
re equipped with the 54-inch size 


fice lavatory of 


circular shape of 


Because of the 
his washfountain it is pointed out 
+ 1 ° } 


here is easier approach and 


drains off the smooth surfaces of the 
fountain, carrying with it all dirt and 
The temperature of the 
water is regulated, each fountain be- 


soap suds 


ing provided with its own hot and cold 


water mixer. It is stated that ten 


people use only the same amount of 


water that comes from a single %- 


aucet on an individual wash 


When 
shut off as on 
each 


t and one larg 


sink not used water 


ather fixtures 


fountain has only one water 


le e open dram which 


eliminates the nuisance of clogged 


waste pipe s, leaky faucets, etc There 


re two grades, known as Marmorite 


Granito. Marmorite 1s a compo- 


tion resembling polished marble 


vhen finished, which can be furnished 
and colored marble. 
1e cheaper grade, made of a spe- 

concrete composition without 
In other respects both grades 
They have smooth impervi- 
surfaces, hardened and 
proofed. The fixtures are in 
parts, the bowl and the pedestal, and 
ire easily assembled and connected. 


white Granito 


at 
cial 
marble 

are alike. 
water- 


Ous 


two 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


SPINNING frames, Traverse protector 
or. 1,448,114. R. W. Gossett, 
Spartanburg, S. | 

[iiREAD winders, Feed for. 1,448,509. 
G. E. Allen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


cleaning device. 1,448,612 W. 


Barton and A. A. DeLewis, 
hattanooga, Tenn 


Cleaning feeder for 
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What an improvement twenty years THIRST-QUENCHING 
have made in the spread of sanitary 


drinking facilities in mills and fac- 


nk Could you believe that thirst-quenching is costing you be- 
tories. 


tween $18,000.00 and $30,000.00 per year for each 1,000 men‘ 

; When men wait, in vain, at a faucet for water to cool, the 

It’s a far cry from the old germ laden uverage time per drink is about three minutes. ; 

tin cup of 1903 to the sanitar\ * minutes x 6 drinks x 30c. per hour = 9c. per day per man 

R ed ee ee sean 9c. x 1000 men x 300 days - 27,000.00 per year. 
undle-Spence yuntain oO 923. Halsey Taylor Instantaneous Coolers at frequent intervals 


ts. , ; throughout your mill cut the average time per drink to less 
The era of the tin cup has passed, than one minute. 


but there are still a number of mills Mi Sse eae 

that have not vet reached the high And in addition: Better working conditions, healthier work- 
: " . . men, less time off for sickness. ¢ 8 ian sciatic eee : 

standards of sanitation made possible ” e off for sickness, and increased production. 


by the use of R-S Fountains. Write today for new 32-page catalog of drinking fountain fiztures 
for factories, schools, public buildings, parks, playgrounds, etc, 


RUNDLE-SPENCE Mec. Co. ee 


No. 536 Park Ave. Warren, Ohio 


\ ° wy: Be ° cs > SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
{ l l Vau k ee W isconsin Atlanta, Ga., 322 North Jackson St. 





DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


SANITARY, DURABLE, PRACTICAL, EFFICIENT 


Low first-cost and upkeep. Write today for proof 


square cooler 


uses 25% less ice 
aati 


NY manufacturer using Jewett Square 

Water Coolers will gladly verify this 
statement. But the fact that by being square 
they take ice in a cake and eliminate the 
need for cracking it into small pieces, makes 
this obvious. Then, too, as it takes time to 
crack ice, they also save in labor— so that in 
the installation of Jewetts you really perform 
a double economy. 


Jewett Square Water Coolers installed in 
connection with the regular water system 
hygienically provide an ample supply of 
refreshing, cooled drinking water that offsets 
the energy-sapping effect of hot weather by 
keeping your workers refreshed and invigor- 
ated 


PRODUCTS _y 


Literature covering the economy of Jewett 

square design in detail—as well as the con 

venient, sanitary angle-flow bubbler and many 
Uses 25% other advantages will gladly be mailed, 
together with prices, upon request. 





less ice 
The Jewe 
Establishe 


31 Chandler St., 


JEWETT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & ENGINEERING CO. 
SOUARE WATER COOLER Originators and Largest Manufacturers of 


Ice-cooled Drinking Fountains in the World 
Uses 25% fess ic 


e 
an : ee 2 : Factory and General Offices FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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19,362. B. C. Woodford, Dal- 
Texas. 
N machinery. 1,449,284. 
‘-t, Chickasha, Okla. 
; machine, Sectional conveyor 
1,448,838. F. L. Furbush, 
niteville, Mass. 
for and method of weaving 
rics. 1,448,830. C. A. Cook, 
omsburg, Pa. 
RIALS, Apparatus for testing and 
ording the strength of. 1,448,- 
-s2, P. W. Bidwell, Easthampton, 


ss 


Le 


Textile scouring. 1,449,240. 
&. Murphy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Picker stick check. 1,448,909. N. 
Blake, Woonsocket, R. I. 
articles, Duplex seam for. 
1,448,793. M. E. Burnett, Helens- 
burgh, Scotland. 
Si.kK coning machine, Automatic oil 
feeder for. 1,449,342. M. Morrell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SpINNING frames, Carrier roll stand 


I 
“FI ELD 


for. 1,448,984. C. D. White, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 
SpooLING machines and_ the like, 


Guide for continuous bobbin feed 
for use in. 1,448,831. S. Daniloff, 
Lowell, Mass. 

YARN examining machine. 1,448,- 
So. F. J. Schmutz, So. Manches 
ter, Conn. 

BraIDING machine. 1,449,749. J. B. 
fale, Providence, R. I. 


on drier and cleaner. 1,449,392. 
H. H. Freeman, San Angelo, 
Texas. 


DrawinG frames, Weighting device 
for. 1,449,929. G. E. Albrecht, 
\V oonsocket, R. I. 

Dye, Sulphur. 1,449,681. Erwin 
Kramer, Dentz and L. Zeh, Wies- 
dorf, Germany. 

YEING, Indigo. 1,449,981. 
Garsed, Charlotte, N. C. 

ING machine. 1,449,842.  F. 
Schaeffer, Mohnton, Pa. 

Hostery and making the same. 1,449,- 
a7. G. P. Bosworth, Central Falls, 
R: 4, 

Hosiery, Edge re-enforcer for. 1,449,- 
355. E. Schwarz-Berchenmier, St. 
Gallen, Switzerland. 

KNITTING machine, Stop device for 
full-fashioned stocking. 1,450,071. 

Gee, Oak Lane, Pa. 
Loom. 1,449,814. J. T. Fitzpatrick, 


E. T. 


Cove, Ark. 
Looms, Filling, clamping and parting 
means for. 1,449,550. A. E. 


Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass. 
looms, Let back for pick ratchet. 
1,449,835. A. Pontz, Reading, Pa. 
Looms, Reed for weaving. 1,449,686. 
(. T. Maee, Appleton, Wis. 
Thread cutting temple for. 
1.449,558. M. N. Smith, Sanford, 
. Cc 


Of ts 
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Business Literature 





Ix tHe Cause or Wortp CLEANLI- 
NEss: The American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The modern tendency on the part 
t business firms to make their pub- 
licity material educational in nature, 
rather than merely a boost for their 
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particular products, is exceptionally 
well exemplified in this attractive 
stiff-covered booklet of more than 
fifty pages. It is primarily a record 
of the remarkable development of the 
laundry industry and incidentally a 
story of the growth and organization 
of The American Laundry Machinery 
Co., which has been so closely identi- 
fied with that industry 
ginning. 

Its pages trace the progress made 
from the days when the Contra Costa 
Laundry at Oakland, Cal., the first 
power laundry in North America, was 
born out of the needs of the fortun 
hunting ’49ers. In contrast it shows 
the organization and scope of The 
American Laundry Machinery Co., 
with four plants located in this coun 
try and Canada. Nearly half the 
book is devoted to exceptionally beau 
tiful rotogravure photographs of 
these plants and their departments 
and processes. 

Possibly of particular interest is 


from its be 


the chapter on “ Men” in which the} 


human side of the organization is de 
picted. The significant fact is men- 
tioned that 21 per cent. of the em- 
ployes have been with the company 
for ten years or more and that the 
average service for all employes is six 
years, eight months. 





Cotton YARN Facts; Henry L. Scott 

& Co., Providence, R. I. 

Credit for the progress of the tex- 
tile industry toward a more complete 
understanding of the value and sim- 
plicity of controlled operations must 
be largely given to pioneers like 
Henry L. Scott & Co. In this new 
16-page booklet a great deal of in- 
formation for the practical mill man, 
and everyone interested in buying, 
selling or manufacturing textiles is 
given. The advantage of control is 
stressed throughout, such as control 
of humidity, of moisture content of 
materials, twist and tensile strength. 
Several interesting tables are in- 
cluded and standard equipment for 
testing sizes, inspection of materials, 
counting twist, determining moisture 
condition, and tensile strength testing 
are illustrated and explained. The 
booklet is a welcome addition to liter- 
ature on textile materials, their prop- 
erties and testing equipment. 





Sotvinc Your PAINTING PROBLEMS; 

The Hockaday Co., Chicago. 

This is a 50-page “ Textile Edition 
of Hockaday Paint Mileage.” It is 
composed chiefly of impressive half- 
tone reproductions of leading textile 
mills, and letters from the executives 
of these companies endorsing Hocka- 
day paints and Hockaday service. 
Running through the booklet is an in- 
structive discussion of mill painting, 
showing its relation to mill lighting, 
building upkeep, contented operatives 
and satisfactory production. The fea- 
tures of Hockaday paints are taken 
up and it is explained how they are 
secured. Color suggestions are given 
with. directions for preparing the sur- 
face of mill walls of different types. 
Several pages are devoted to interior 
and exterior painting of cottages. 
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Permission of Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 


SOFTWOOD MAPLE 


An 18 Year Test! 


The photograph shows softwood and maple flooring’ sub- 
jected to the same traffic conditions for a period of eighteen 
years. You can see the result for yourself. 

Chief Brand Michigan Hard Maple is ideal forJmill floors. 
It outlasts floors of any other wood. Let us send youYour 
booklets. 


KERRY & HANSON FLOORING CO. 
Grayling, Michigan 
Carolina Representative: M. C. Thompson Co. 
105 Latta Arcade Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


“CHIEF BRAND” HARDWOODS 











“BIGELOW” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product ot 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 





Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 


KNEELAND - BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 
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LANE CANVAS SHIPPING HAMPER 


Combining utmost strength and durability with 
perfect protection to contents. 
Made of extra quality Lane-woven Canvas, on 


the Lane Patented Indestructible Spring Steel 
| Pane 


"rtces Quoted on request 


W.T. LANE & BROTHERS—Manufacturers—POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Locate Your Southern Mill InDoes O1ling Help 




















\nvone who is in touch with the textile situation knows 
that the future development of Northern textile enter 


prises will be through Southern branch mulls 


Lynchburg, Va., offers mill men a golden opportunity to 
get in on the “ ground floor” by securing the choice loca 


tions now available in this city. 


Phere are several tracts of land ranging from 75 to 450 
or more acres, most of which are on the Southern Rail 
way. that could be secured at very reasonable prices. 

Come down to Lynchburg. Study its advantages; com 
pare them with those in other southern cities. You will 
then realize that Lynchburg possesses an unusual com 
bination in its labor. nearness to cotton fields and coal 


mines, railroads, proximity to markets, climate, etc. 


We will gladly send complete information on request 


LYNCHBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


D. B. Ryland, Business Manager 


Lynchburg, Virginia 











The answer in many cases depends on the oil used. As surely 
as poor quality oil causes stains and blotches, the right oil benefits 


the fabrics, and speeds up production, by effecting smoother 
running on the machines. 


Over fifty years ago, a number of woolen manufacturers found 
out that Scotch Wool Oil was the right oil. Many years of use 
have merely served to strengthen the original opinion of these 
mill men, and the list of regular users has grown steadily. 


Scotch Wool Oil helps the wool by keeping it in a satisfactory 


condition, and enabling it to run more quickly through the cards 
and other machines. 


Its use keeps fabrics from the injuries so often caused by 
inferior oils. Scotch Wool Oil does not stain or blotch the goods 
or create a chemical compound harmful to machines. Stock 
treated with this oil will not become sticky after storing. 


Scotch Wool Oil can be washed out easily with less soap than 
is needed to wash out any other wool oil on the market. And 
Scotch oil runs absolutely smoothly! 


* Lubrik Textile Lubricant is another product of unusual 


merit. It, as well as Scotch Wool Oil, deserves at least a trial 
order in your mill. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO., Boston, Mass. 


“Our Success Represents Confidence Won by Integrity ” 


LYNCHBURG or Hurt Your Wool? 


SCOTCH WOOL OIL 








=> 
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iry, Well-Lighted 
Dente face in 
Economical Production 


There are few factory managers 
who care to operate under the handi- 
‘ap of poor light and bad ventilation 
this year. Keen competition puts a 
premium on more economical pro- 
iuction. Individual capacity shows 
a marked gain when conditions are 
right. Multiply this by the number 
»f workers you employ and think of 
the difference it is bound to make 
in your output. 


»/RA-TOX WOOD FABRIC 
VENTILATING SHADES 


Hundreds of factories—in every 
line of production—have adopted 
RA-TOX shades. Glare and heat 
that fatigues workers and harms ma- 
terials and equipment are eliminated. 
Yet from 30% to 40% more light 
ind air are secured than with other 
means of shading. 


With average care RA-TOX last 
for 25 years. They are constructed 
of permanently stained wood strips 
voven parallel with hard twist seine 
twine. And they are hung so that 
they do not interfere with center 
swing ventilators. 


Attractive, business-like and easy 

o operate. RA-TOX cost no more 
han the ordinary kind. Let us give 
you full particulars about the low- 
ost of equipping a factory, school, 
iospital or any other institution. 
Merely send us window specification j 
r blue prints. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
Industrial Shade Division 


302]Mills Street Janesville, Wis. 


RATOX 
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NEW MILLS 

Cotton 

GENEVA, ALA. Inquiries have been r« 
ceived here from an eastern silk mill em- 
ploying 2,500 hands regarding a location 
in this section. Water power facilities 
are required. The City Council has ap 
pointed a committee to compile informa 
tion on locations surrounding the city 
committee will be ready to mak: 
report in a few weeks 


Los ANGELES, Cat. The initial unit 
| of the new mill to be erected by the Los 
\ngeles Cotton Mills Co., Metropolitan 


| Building, will consist of a one-story 
|varn building, 75x125 feet; one-story 
| weave shed, 125x175 feet; one-story 


leachery, 80x80 feet; storage building 


| 45x55 feet; cloth shed, 40x80 feet; and 
| power house, 80x80 feet. Three addi 
tional plant units will be built later 
M. H. Merrill & Co., 50 State street 


Boston, Mass., are engineers 
*COLUMBUS, MISS. King Cotton 
| Mfg. Co., A. B. Breast, president, has 
1dered equipment manutacturing 
tton bands and other similar products 
This new 
ntly. 


for 


rganization was reported r¢ 


*Hupson, N. C. Caldwell Cotton 
Mill Co., lately incorporated, will be or 
ganized with A. M. Kistler as manager, 
for erection of its proposed 5,000 spin 

| dle cotton yarn mill; capitalized at 
$500,000. Now negotiating with New 
England firms regarding equipment of 
machinery 


‘DALLAS, TEx. It is expected that 
announcement of the kind of fabrics to 
be manufactured and the size of the 
mill to be erected by the Dallas Textile 
Mills Co., will occur within a week. So 
far this company which was organized 
early in March has completed organiza 
tion of its executive staff only. 


*EacLteE Lake, Texas. Ginghams 
will be the product of the first unit of 
the Industrial Cotton Mills, recently or 
ganized with $1,000,000 capital. Other 
units will be added for other lines of 
production later. The company will de- 
rive its motive power from the Colorado 
River. The officers are J. A. Drom- 
goole, president; G. W. Kieth, vice- 
president and general manager; J. G 


Thomas, treasurer and B. H. Faber, 
secretary. 

Wool 

*\[URFREESRORO, TENN Murfrees 


boro Woolen Mill, recently organized, 
has started erection of new mill her: 
for the manufacture of wool bed blank- 
ets. The mill will be 80x180 feet, one 
story, and will employ about 60 hands 
when operations are started. The mill 
will have 720 spindles, 20 broad looms 
and one set of cards. A. L. Todd is 
president and R. D. Powell is treasurer. 
Orders for machinery have been placed 


Knit 

*MENASHA, Wis. Production at the 
mill of the Nicolet Knitting Co., Nicolet 
Boulevard, this city, will start about 
May 1. The company will specialize in 
men’s, boys’ and juvenile shaker coats 





* Indicates previous mention of project 





and pull-overs. Capital is $25,000. Ray 
W. Keefe is president; John P. Hru- 
besky, treasurer 
Silk 

(GLOVERSVILL! N. Y. Ground was 


1roken this week for the construction of 


mill by M. C. Dennie, 


silk 


a new for- 
mer owner of the Dennie Silk Mills, 
Ling The plant will be cated at 30 


East 1lth avenue, and will be of brick 


construction, two stories high, 100x 
150 feet. The equipment will consist 
t 10 weaving machines, six doubk 
winders, and four warping machines, 
with other necessary equipment. Mr. 
Dennie recently sold his interests to 
John E. Fost the other member of 
the firm 
ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Cotton 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN Che Frissell 
Fabric Co., is considering construction 
ot a new one-story addition on Silver 
street, 60x2() feet, estimated to cost 
$60,000 

*PUTNAM, CONN. The work of con 


structing the head gates, racks, concrete 
flume and concrete wheel pit, 
old timber construction 
engale-Morse Mills 

Greene & Co., engineers, of Boston, has 
been practically com 


for 


by 


WILMINGTON, Det. The Joseph Ban 
croft & Sons Co., has filed plans for the 
erection of a one-story addiiton to its 


plant at Rockford, with foundation to | 


permit the construction of additional 
floors at a later date. 
*INDIANAPOLIS, INp. The Indiana | 


Mattress Co., recently organized, will 


take immediate possession of the new | 


brick building at 806-10 North Senate 
avenue, recently leased, and install ma- 
chinery. The company will be operated 
as a subsidiary of the Specialty Mat- 
tress Co., Huntington, W. Va., and was 
lately incorporated with a capital of 
$150,000. C. F. Edwards and C. C. Hoff- 


man head the company. 


Boston, Mass. The Maverick Mills, 


replacing | 
the Night- | 


| ockwood, 





Addison street, have taken bids and will | 


soon award contract for the erection of 
an addition. F. P. Sheldon & Sons, 15 
Westminster street, Providence, R. I., 
are architects. 


Buruincton, N. C. 
ton Mills Co. has begun the erection of 


The Elmira Cot- | 


a large addition to their plant in West | 


Burlington. 
115 x 168 feet, two stories, with saw- 
tooth roof, which is said to be the first 
of its kind to be erected in Alamance 
County. The mill will add 200 looms 
to their equipment. 
ning machinery will also be 
in the new building. Erection of an 
addition to the dye plant and additional 
machinery is called for in the plans. It 
is understood that a contract has been 
let to a local contractor for the erection 
of 25 new dwellings 


*CLaAyTon, N. C. Liberty ( n Mills 
Co., C. M. Horne, president eported 
planning extensive building and machin 


The new building will be | 


Carding and spin- | 
installed 
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FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 


The most dur- 
able and_ eco- 
nomical water 
closet for mul 


villages. 


Over 300,000 in 
use in all eli 
mates. 





























Requires no pit 
Simplest water 


closet made. 

































VOGEL No. 5 
FACTORY CLOSET 


Has 


plest and most 


the sim- 


durable valve 
ever put on 
a water closet 





JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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“American” and “Elwel” 
Loom Friction Chain 


(also known as Friction Let-Off Chain) gi) 
positive warp-beam tension on all weavi: 
} i y Vif iooms, and is stronger and more economi 


Pe . ; \ fy than bands, cord or rope. 
irae Blin @) weet | th — en | 
S THA DO Viz ‘he Chain is not affected by atmospheric c 


BE ditions, and therefore will not stretch, rot, 
A . , ' wy, \ ae em take up. ‘This eliminates the necessity of f 
ye RB ‘- + fs | ¥ \\ (2 quent adjustments and, as the friction surface | 
2 = 4 always the same, insures perfect and unif 
weaving. 


_— 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine, Made of the best steel obtainable, and assembled 


automatic machines. Strength is uniform throughout. 
You get better service, longer wear, and the kind F The weldless pattern shown above is the “ American’ 
of performance that assists in the production of | AS | ¥ Pattern. The electric welded pattern illustrated bel 
yarn free from knots, snarls and piecing, when you i ffm is the “ Elwel” Pattern. 

use Goodyear Cord Cone Belts on your slubbe:., 


; Made in a full range of sizes for use on Cotton, Silk 
jack frames, intermediates and fine frame drives 


Woolen, Carpet, Blanket, Duck, Shawl,  Ribb: n, 
Tapestry and all other Weaving Looms. 


Goodyear Cord Cone Belts Goodyear Cord Cone Belts | lm y | AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


do not break orstretch. They are made in sizes to fit all ncorporated 


hold the cones and the pul- standard machines. For typ- =) BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
leys in a flexible, sliples ical servicerec Wh LA 4 fe . : 
a flexible, slipless ical service records or forany AY ; District Sales Offices: 
grip. Theirefficient, econom- other information about them, halla he i Ll Chi 
ical service isa result of cor- address Goodyear, Akron, 4 Boston a 
rect design and construction. Ohio, cr Los Angeles, Calif. Ye y) Ms iy Portland, Oregon 


GOOD YEAR 





[| | 
Its First Cost BG Purceys @) HANcers 6 
Is Its Only Cost | the Woo ae 


That Is the Big Advantage in Using ONS CO. 


BRISTOL'S | FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
PATENT STEEL BELT LACING Designed to withstand 


severe line-shaft service. 
Flanged to protect the 
workmen from being 
caught on the bolt 
heads or nuts. Ma- 
chined all over to 
template, making 
them interchangeable 
and therefore easily 
duplicated. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY 


is a feature that has made 


THE Wesp LINE 
of Ff 


Power Transmission Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


No special machinery is necessary for its application. The 
only tools necessary are your hands and a hammer. No 
special belt lacer has to be called on the job—a satisfactory 
belt joint can be made by any person with average intelli- 
gence. 

It will pay you well to keep a box of Bristol’s Lacing in every 
department. It’s ready for instant use! It saves time! It 
saves money! Makes a better joint. 





Write for Bulletin 713-D 


amxaderon 


Send for our catalogue. 


| Se 7 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY | ; T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 
Waterbury, Conn. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


« BRANCH OFFICES 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 
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Mill News—Continued 


ery additions in connection 
cently noted capital increase. 


with re- 


GAFFNEY, S. C. 


1,+ 


Installation of an ad- 
onal washing machine has been com- 
pleted at the Gaffney Mfg. Co.’s steam 


aundry. 


N. C. Art Cloth Mill, R. 
president, will build weave 
daylight construction, for the 
manufacture of mixed silk and cotton 
loth. Will install dyeing and probably 
finishing machinery. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 


;ASTONIA, 
L Stowe, 


shed, 


*Hittssporo, N. C. Eno Cotton Mills, 
J. C. Webb, president, has awarded con- 
ts to New England firms for addi- 


new machinery recently men- 


*Rep Sprincs, N. C. Red Springs 
tton Mills Co. has awarded contract 
New England machinery builders for 

recently noted 160 additional automatic 
ns, sateens to be the product. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Henry Gold- 
hrop Co. has awarded a contract to J. 
Loux, Fifteenth street and Hunting 
Park avenue, for the erection of a new 
addition at Ruth and Venango 
streets, estimated to cost $25,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The La France 
Textile Co., 4420 Pearl street, has plans 
in progress for the construction of a 
new boiler plant. Edward Schoeppe, 
315 South Fifteenth street. is architect. 


*CLinton, S. C. Contract for doubling 
upacity of the Lydia Cotton Mills will 
be let this week. Work will be in- 
ugurated on the building not later than 
lune J 


CotumsiA, §. C. Palmetto Cotton 
Mills will build three story 80 x 100 
ot addition and install 3,376 spindles 
with 112 looms; latter ordered from the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass.; other 
machinery ordered from Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Lowell, Mass. 


Lexincton, S. C. Red Bank Mill will 
uild one story 80 x 100 foot addition 
osting $20,000 and install 2,880 spindles 
with 112 looms. This company has or- 
lered the looms from the Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass., and the other ma- 
chinery from the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Lowell, Mass., and Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


Newserry, S. C. Mollohon Mfg. Co., 
George W. Summer, president, will 
t building for cloth room and cloth 
rage. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 

Ss. C., are the engineers in charge. 


“FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. Elk Cotton 
lls have awarded a contract to Glide- 
ll Bros. for the construction of an 
tension of about 50 feet to the pres- 
t mill, providing space for an increase 
spindles. 


*NewsurcH, N. Y. The building for 
e Wm. Crabtree & Sons Co. yarn mill 
now practically completed and equip- 
nt is being installed. This work was 
ne under the supervision of Lock- 
rd, Greene & Co., engineers of New 
rk and Boston. The new mill takes 


place of an old leased structure 
merly occupied by the Newburgh 
nch of the Crabtree company. The 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


structure tronts 


new yn South William 
street and consists of a main building, 
152 x 78 feet, with an east wing 100 x 
2 feet. The development was laid out 
with a view to a logical expansion over 
the site, and the present wing may be 
extended and a corresponding west wing 


later built to give an ultimate “U” 
Ss 

shape with a court about 30 feet wide 

between the wings for light and team- 


way to garage, general stor 
boiler plant in basement 


and 


age, 


*CHARLOTTE, N Leaksville Woolen 
Mills are rumored considering plans for 


additional facilities at their plants 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Beswick & 
Clay Co., Twenty-nhtth and Callowhill 
streets, is taking bids for the erection 


of its proposed new yarn mill at Sixty- 
eighth street and Greenway avenue 


*PHILADELPHIA 
Worsted Mills 
Pa., deny 
that they 


Pa The Merion 
West Conshohocken, 
the report published last week 
are considering the establish 
ment of an underwear mill at West 
Asheville, N. C. It is stated officially 
that the Merion Worsted Mills have no 
intention of going to th 


underwear 
business 


PHILADELPHIA, P. Th P 
Huston Co., Dauphin and Tulip street 
is asking bids for the construction of 
a four-story and basement addition to 
its carpet mill, 100 x 100 feet, estimated 
to cost $500,000, with machinery. J. H 
Francis, Otis building, is 


noineer 
tik} 


*Easton, Pa. The T Carpet 
Mfg. Co., 1179 King street, Toronto, 
Ont., Can., has commissioned the William 
Steele & Sons Co., 219 North Broad 
street, Philadelphia, Pa prepare 


plans for the erection of a 
story and basement mill 


new three 
140 x 350 feet. 


It is said that a site for the plant has 
been secured in the vicinitv of Easton, 
Pa. 

*MILWAUKEE, Wis. The Milwaukee | 
Wadding & Comfort Co., 415 Third | 


street, has awarded a contract to J. B 
Schmitz, Wauwatosa, Wis r the erec- 
tion of a one-story addition, 50 x 160 


feet, to cost $45,000, located on Cly- 
bourn street. Work will commence at 
once 
Knit 

*GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. The quarters 


at 211 North Main street, formerly oc- 
cupied by the Gloversville Hosiery Co.., 
are now idle 
the hosiery concern has been removed to 
the plant at 233 Kingsbor 
where manutacturing will ! 
en a larger scale 


avenue, 


ynducted 


\Waterrorp, N. Y. Repairs at ing 
rushed on the old J. K. Pynes plant 
which has been leased to the Capital 


Knitting Co., at Cohoes. It is expected 
that the building will be ready for « 


cupancy by May 1. The Capital Knit- 


ting Co., will employ about 75 oper 
atives in the new quarters 
READING, Pa. Nolde & Horst Co 


hosiery manufacturers, have purchased 
three dwellings and a small church on 


Douglass street, adjoining the plant, 
and will raze them to make way for ad 
ditions to house departments now 
crowded for space 


BLockvILLe, S. C 


Sunlight Hosiery 
Mills is t 


P rm? 


installing a 


The entire equipment of | 


WORLD 








= ; equipment is necessary the Dayton Safe- 
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It Prevents Accidents — 
It Saves Time — 
It Decreases Overhead ! 


Every year more than 20,000 men are 
killed or injured in ladder accidents, — 
accidents that happen with ordinary step 
ladders. Yet today all of these accidents 
can be prevented by the use of a Dayton 
Safety Ladder. It is the only safety lad- 
der, —scientifically designed, built of air- 
plane spruce, and braced with Steel. 
It cannot slip, shake, upset, collapse or 
break. 


Saves Time and Expense 


Because he feels safe the workman who 
uses a Dayton Safety Ladder does better, 
‘ faster work. One manufacturer says 
i ‘*The Dayton Safety Ladder will save 30% 
of the time of the man who uses it, which 
means that if the ladder were used, say 
a minimum of 200 hours, at 50c an hour, 
the saving would be $30.00, a rather ex- 
cellent investment.” 


z 
kg In Textile Mills where machinery is 


closely grouped and much overhead 


Approved 7 
bu K 

Under- § 

writers 

Labora 

tories 


ty Ladder is indispensable. :It is rigid and 
allows worker to reach overhead and lean 
safely to positions not possible on any 
other ladder. 


Write For Full Details 


We will gladly send complete informa- 
tion describing ladder in detail, and 
illustrating its use in industrial work. 
Write today. 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


SUPPOSE 


You have some ex- 
cavating work to be done, 
perhaps some bulky ma- 
terial to load or unload 


Salesmen Wanted 


We want distributors and 
in open territory, 
men of proven sales ability. In 
writing please give experiences, 
qualifications and references in 
your first letter. 


salesmen 





or some track _ installa- 
tion jobs. 
Do you’ know that 


KENNEDY equipment 
backed by years of ex- 
perience can take care of 
all such work at less cost 
and in shorter time than 
the same work could be 
done by from 20 to 25 of 
your own men. 








LET US ESTIMATE 








J. F. Kennedy Company 
53 State St., Room 311, Boston, Mass. 


EEE = 
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rs s. boiler feed so 
“=  ' 4 accurately 


You can depend upon a STETS BOILER FEED 
CONTROLLER (with V_ port valves) because of 
these features which insure accuracy. 
The maintenance of a closely fixed relation between 
valve opening and the water level at all tempera- 
tures, at all pressures. 


Instant valve response to changes in water level. 


ws ID 


No trouble from jumping valves or eccentric flow. 
The valve actuating element is 15 times greater 
than the valve movement. 


Illustrated above is the Stets Type B Controller. 


Send for illustrated catalog 


THE WILLIAMS GAUGE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Selling Agents 


Geo. W. Stetson, 141 Milk St., Boston. J. W. Shea, Fullerton Bidg., 
W. K. Sowdon, 280 Madison Ave., New York. 

Sherman Eng. Co., 254 So. i5th St., Philadelphia 
R. D. Bliss & Co., 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


E. L. Sweeting, 1137 Guardian Bidg., Cleveland. 


St. Louis, 


Wanted—a Job in the 


Boiler Room 


Here IS a 


your boiler room who will save 








new employe tor 
his cost to you several times 
over in the 
\ Vigilant Feed Water Regu- 


course of a year 
















lator on your boiler not only 
saves from 6 to 15 per cent 
fuel by keeping the water at a 


but 


against boiler 


fixed level protects you 


xplosions 







It lengthens the life of your 
boilers many years by elimin- 


ating the expansion and con- 





traction strain of hand-oper- 


ated feeds 











You need this fuel saving 
Regulator on 
Ask us to 


information and prices on Vigi- 
lant Feed Water Regulators 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
‘““Not 


your boilers. 


send you further 
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Thos. B. Whitted & Associates, Charlotte, No. Car. 
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“PILOT’’ 


POWELL “PSF” VALVES 


lron Body with Steam Bronze 
Trimmings, or All Iron 


] 





» Simple in construction hav- 
ing two BRASS discs with 
ball and socket back, insur- 
ing tight closing and easy 
opening. 


ECONOMICAL and 
RELIABLE 


WORKING PRESSURE UP TO 100 LBS. 



























Discs can be taken out and | 
refaced whenever neces- | 
sary, making the valve | 
almost everlasting. 


Wn. POWELL Co. 


NDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Fig. 460 d 
Write THE 
for 


Circular 





Fractional Horsepower 




























| 
| 
Repulsion Start Induction 
| 
| 


SINGLE PHASE MOTORS 


have well balanced 


characteristics, no one being over-de- 


veloped at the expense of another. 


High Static Torque | 
Low Starting Current | 
Quiet Operation 















8 to 4 H.P. 










Temperature Rise Not Over 40°C 






ST. LOUB, MO., VU. 5..A. 
Sales Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Mill News—Continued 


soitening plant and storage tank togeth- 
er with 24 new hosiery drying forms. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. McAllester 
Hosiery Mill, formerly Southern Ho- 
siery Mill, W. L. McAllester, general 
manager, has ordered additional new 
machinery to increase capacity one 


LANCASTER, Pa. The Johnson Silk 
Mig. Co., is completing plans for the 
erection of an addition to its local mill 

louble the present capacity. Equip- 
ment will be provided for about 100 op- 


ratives 


Miscellaneous 

Jersey City, N. J. The National 
Asbestos Mfg. Co., 163-93 Henderson 
street, has filed plans for the erection 
of a one-story addition. 


FIRES 
New Beprorp, Mass. Fire starting 
a cleaning machine at the Hill & 
Cutler Co. plant Monday caused dam- 
age estimated at $10,000. Most of the 
damage was done by water. The flames 
were first discovered in waste being 
blown from cleaning machines to the 
pressing machines on the floor below, 
and the sparks ignited waste in bales 
nearby. Operations at the plant are 
being continued. 


FACT AND GOSSIP 


LANCHESTER, CONN. Cheney Bros., 
ave announced that the firm is having 
lans drawn for a new community re- 
reation park to be located on land 
wned on the west side of the town. 
The field is to be entirely inclosed and 
rand stands and bleachers with an ap- 
proximate seating capacity of 2,000 per- 
sons are to be erected. A canteen ser- 

is to be provided in connection with 

grand stands and dressing rooms 


} 


while shower baths are also to be pro- 


ded. The work of grading the field, 
ting the stands and fences, is to be 
by construction gangs employed by 
the local firm in its outside work. Local 
zations will be permitted to stage 
letic events there. The new field is 
ted to be completed in time for 
iN Opening game on Memorial Day. 
RocKVILLE, Conn. Prospects of the 
tord Lace Co. recovering from past 
ial difficulties were indicated in the 
‘superior court here on Friday when a 
n was made for discharge of the 
er, Richard H. Fisk of Stafford, 
rmer Superior Court Judge Joel 
ed of Stafford, counsel fer the re- 
Judge Reed stated that pros- 
for the shareholders’ committee 
ng able to handle the claims were 
h that he could see no need of keep- 
he receiver Attorney D. J. Mc- 
of this city, who represents a 
r of the creditors, suggested that 
ceiver be retained until the claims 
een settled. Judge Hinman de- 
that, as long as the court will be 
sion for a number of weeks to 
he would not discharge the re- 
until it had been reported to him 
he claims have been settled. A 
ittee of shareholders has been 





s gz a 20 per cent. assessment on 
+h e 

e preferred stock from the share- 
q and sufficient money is now re- 
Porte in view to pay the claims and 
eT, 


icates previous mention of project. 


again place the plant in operation. Wil- 
liam A. Kuhnly of this city is now 
trustee, replacing Attorney Arthur E. 
Howard of Hartford, and he has charge 
of payment of the outstanding claims. 
The plant has been shut down for some 
time. 


THOMPSONVILLE, Conn. The debated 
question as to working hours at the 
plant of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Company has been settled by the adop- 
tion of a 50-hour a week schedule, in- 
stead of 55. The Brussel Weavers’ As- 
scciation had demanded a working week 
of 48 hours. The mills will hereafter 
close at 5 p. m. week days and at noon 
Saturdays. An increase of 10 per cent. 
in wages has been granted. 


*WeBSTER, Mass. Frank A. Drury, 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank, Worcester, Mass., who purchased 
the property of the Perry Yarn Mills 
at auction March 27, for $35,000, has 
sold it to a Pascoag, R. I., mill owner 
who plans to form a corporation and 
operate the mills. Mr. Drury declines 
to give the names of those interested in 
the deal until the corporation organizes, 
but said that the deeds will run to the 
corporation rather than to an individual. 
The assignees of the estate of the late 
Henry E. Smith, 2d, who was presi- 
dent and treasurer of: the mills, state 
that the liabilities amount to $217,000 
and the assets are considerable less 
leaving but little for the creditors. 


PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. Edward Maxson 
state commissioner of banking and in- 
surance, appointed temporary receiver 
for Reynolds & Tirrell, April 6, pro- 
poses to maintain operations at the lo 
cal mill, pending further argument on 
the case, scheduled for April 17. The 
company’s assets are stated to be $790 


804.93, and liabilities, $496,881.75. 


PuitirpspurGc, N. J. Charles G 
Sherer, treasurer of the Watson Silk 
Co., with local mill on First street, has 
organized, with Raymond P. Sherer, a 
new company to be known as the Man 
darin Silk Co., capitalized at $100,000 
The new organization proposes to oper- 
ate a mill in this section. FE. R. Yarnell 
is also interested in the company. 


ScHENEcTADY, N. Y. An_ industrial 
and mercantile exhibit is to be staged 
in the State armory during the week of 
April 23. It is expected that a number 
of textile firms of the county will be 
represented. 


HuNTERSVILLE, N. C. The charter of 
the Anchor Mills, with capital stock 
$1,500,000, comprising $1,400,000 of com- 
mon stock and $100,000 of preferred 
stock, has been filed. C. W. Johnson 
J. Leake Spencer and R. H. Johnson are 
the incorporators 


Akron, Onto. The Chemitex Prod 
ucts Co., recently organized, has leased 
a portion of the mill of the Interlock 
ing Cord Tire Co., 
Akron, for a new plant for the manu 
facture of window shade cloth. Ma 
chinery will be installed at once. R. C 
Hartong is president and general mat 
ager. 


Mogadore, neat 


Brinceporr, Pa. About 600 employes 
of the yarn mills of James Lees & Sons 
Co. are on strike, refusing to accept a 
10 per cent. wage increase offered last 
week. The strikers want 20 per cent. 
and want it effective at once 


PROFITS IN KNITTING 


PRESENT AND FUTURE INDICATIONS 





Where do MOST of the PROFITS come from in KNITTING? What is the 
FUTURE of the industry ? 


Let’s REASON together about the KNITTING business FACING 


FACTS and traveling only where the FACTS lead 


FACTS as 


We can go to bedrock at once by considering simply UNDERWBAR and 
OUTERWEAR. Tremendous fields to consider, but indications are that they 
are small now compared with what they will become in the approaching years. 
The KNITTING INDUSTRY is bound to show the GREATEST DEVELOPMENT 
in the textile field. LET'S PROVE IT. 


UNDERWEAR There is a demand for KNITTED UNDERWEAR 


because it is the LOGICAL and NATURAL cloth 

to be used for this purpose. The demand will be greater in the future as scien- 

tific data is presented, showing clearly that the number of years we LIVE and 

the HEALTH we enjoy during those years is INFLUENCED to an APPRE 
CIABLE EXTENT by the kind of underwear we wear 

That entirely NEW and HIGH production figures will be made in KNITTED 

UNDERWEAR in this country is as CERTAIN as the orking of any economic 


aw. 
OUTERWEAR OUTERWEAR from KNITTING MACHINES haé 
to come. In cloth, it is the DRAPE and FEEL that 
class the fabric for DRESS WEAR. KNITTED FABRICS EXCEL woven fabrics 
in both DRAPE and FEEL. This will ALWAYS be because of the different 
basic principles of their CONSTRUCTION. 


It is a principle of weaving that the yarn in being made into cloth must be 
batted together, consequently all woven cloths is more or less boardy. Finishing 
woven cloth is a more or less involved process because of the efforts necessary to 
soften up the natural boardiness of the woven cloth as it comes from the loom 


KNITTED CLOTHS are CONSTRUCTED on a loop principle and having 
DRAPE and FEEL require little, if any, finishing to make them ready for 
IMMEDIATE wear. 


Let us repeat: OUTERWEAR from KNITTING MACHINES had to come. 
rhe same basic reason means that this industry has to GROW. Add to these nat- 
ural reasons the FACT that NEW and IMPROVED machinery is being made to 
turn out KNITTED cloths of SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION and DESIGN, and 
who is there who will attempt to gauge the growth of this great business? 


We ourselves are developing entirely new results in our CIRCULAR KNITTING 
MACHINES for the making of SPORTWEAR, DRESS FABRICS, OVERCOAT- 
INGS, KNIT CREPES, PILE FABRICS, MUFFLERS, JERSEY CLOTHS, BATH- 
ING SUITS, UNDERWEAR and SPECIAL NOVELTIES. 


The tremendous profits that have come to those who have used our CIR 


CULAR KNITTING MACHINES were not a matter of mere luck or chance 
There is a reason for it all. All things being equa t is a truism that the BIG 
PROFITS of the KNITTING BUSINESS come to those who USE the RIGHT 


MACHINES 


During the past thirty years we have been making CIRCULAR KNITTING 
MACHINES, and what is more important to the KNITTING MANUFACTURERS 
progress to make the right KNIT 
r CUSTOMERS. 


we have been striving at each stage of 
TING MACHINES to meet the REQUIREMENTS « 


On CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES we have held to the LATCH 
NEEDLE TYPE, because we have been able to meet practically every demand 
made upon us in the development of new fabrics. and in addition we have been 
GREATER PRODUCTION thi: could be secured on the 
spring needle type knitting machine. 


ible to give about 50% 


We constantly hear the remark made that LATCH NEEDLE CIRCULAR 
MACHINES are the EASIEST and most ECONOMICAL to operate. There is 
also a reason for this. For upwards of thirty years the watchword of our organ 
ization has been: “ THE STITCH IS THE THING.” It is with such an organ 
ization and such a thought that we are ready to serve the regular and special 
machine requirements of the KNITTING INDUSTRY of this country. 

Summing it up, MOST of the PROFITS in the KNITTING BUSINESS come 
to those who use the right machines, because the unit cost of each yard of cloth 
produced determines at times the DIFFERENCE between a large and a small 


yusiness 


We are always on call to serve your interests Just let us know 

when you need knitting machines, cylinders, dials, parts, needles 
simply information on new pecia type { fabrics yarns or 

ther things We will give you our best 

Our catalog may interest you We w ent quickly as 


you say. 


National Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 
St. Johnsville, New York 



























Member American Society Landscape Architects 


EK. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and 
CITY PLANNER 
Community and Mill Village Complete Topographic Surveys 
Developments 


General Designs, Planting, Grad- 
ing and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape Con- 
struction 


Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home 


Grounds Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


NEW PROCESSES 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


320 Broadway 
New York City 


JAMES W. COX, JR. 


Textile Engineer 


LOS ANGELES 


HAMM & GRANT, INC. 


DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTING 
ENGINEERS 
TEXTILE AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
607 FERGUSON BUILDING 


fom OO AMMMAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALLA) ALKA SAMA MN 


~, DAY AND ZIMMERMANN. INC. 


ENGINEERING ~ CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 


W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superin- Reorganizations, Valuations and Re 
tendence for Textile Milis, saben) ports on Mill properties. Power 
Plants and Kindred Structures. Plants of every description and direc- 
; oe tions for their economy of operation. 

Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EADIE, FREUND & CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS—DESIGN 


Industrial Equipment— ee Plants—Heating & Ventilating 


7 WEST 45th STREET 8 tt 3 3 





Federal Engineering Company 


Architectural Engineers 


Design and Superintendence for 
Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
£18 Stephenson Building 








CALIFORNIA 








NEW YORK CITY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


K NG INEERING SERVICE DIRECTORY 


















































FACTORY ACCOUNTING 
2 Rector St. 








Textile Cost Systems! 


We specialize in installing cost systems in textile plants. Re- 
sults have been gratifying to both our clients and ourselves. The 
new clients we added during 1921 alone, are operating 1,200,000 
spindles. 

Send for Booklet. 


Fall River RALPH E. LOPER & CO. Mass. 


Textile Production Engineers Specialists in Cost Methods 


Frank B. Perry 


Eugene B. Whipple 


PERRY & WHIPPLE 


Successors to Chas. W. Praray 


Mill Engineers and Architects 


Complete Textile Mill Industrial and Power Plant Design and 
Supervision. Twenty Years Experience in Electrification Prob- 
lems for old and new mills. 


513 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, Rhode Island 





Walter Loring Webb, C.E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
1211 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Design of buildings, ‘“‘slow-burning”’ or fireproof; re-modeling of factories to 
increase efficiency; appraisals and valuations for legal purposes or for re- 
adjustment of Federal Tax assessments. 





JOHN N. GILL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Commercial Buildings, Factories, 
Institutions and Smaller Work 


OTIS BUILDING 








Thomas B. Gwynne TAX RETURNS Amended. 

(Government Regulations No. 62). 
. ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS Revised 
N. Y. City COST SYSTEMS Installed. 


N. J. NEALL— Consulting Engineer 


Advice and Reports on 


ELECTRICAL and INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


12 Pearl Street, 








HARRISON D. PANTON, E.E. 


CONSULTING Gilmer Bldg. 


ENGINEER 


ELECTRICAL, TEXTILE 
MECHANICAL 
Design, Consultation, Tests, Investigations 
Appraisals and Reports 


TEXTILE PLANT VALUATIONS 


MADE BY QUALIFIED EXPERTS 


STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches all principal cities 


———————— 











DEPRECIATION RECORDS Revised | 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Golden State Woolen Mills 


New Fireproof Buildings at Long Beach. California, Replace Plant Burned in 192 
Attention to Lighting for Night Work—Natural Gas Piped to Boilers for Making Process Steam 
—Electric Power Purchased—Fully Equipped Machine and Carpenter Shop 


HE business of the Golden 
State Woolen Mills, Long 
started in 


Beach, Cal., was 

i914. The original plant con- 
sisted of three sets of cards and 
ffteen looms. It was increased to four 
sets of cards and twenty-five looms in 
1916, and to six sets of cards and 
4o looms in 1917, at which size it 


remained until April, 1921, when the 
entire plant was destroyed by fire, 
with the exception of the piece car- 
bonizing building, pump house, ware- 
house and office. 

In order to keep the business in- 
tact, hold the organization together 
and fill as many orders as possible, 
a small plant in the locality was 
leased and operated during the re- 
maining months of 1921 and the first 
two months of 1922. Immediately 
after the fire it was decided to re- 
build, but on account of the desire of 
the officers to have the new plant as 
modern in every detail as possible, 
several months were given to the se- 
lection of the type of buildings, gen- 
eral layout, machinery equipment, 
etc., so that actual operations on the 
construction of the new plant did not 
begin until August, 1921. 

Fireproof Construction 

Great pains were taken in design- 
ing the buildings so that the flow of 
the goods in process would be 
straight ahead at all times, and there 
would be no doubling back or lost mo- 
tion. Also the matter of light was 
given much consideration, and in view 
of the recent disaster by fire, the 
matter of fire hazard was given the 
utmost consideration. 

The result of all this deliberation 
and planning is that the new plant 
as completed is practically without 
any wood in its construction. The 


floors are concrete throughout, the 
walls are brick, the roofs are all steel, 
and glass is used a~vherever possible 
for side lighting. 

\ 


the roofs are of modern saw- 
tooth variety, the proper angle for 
them having been worked out to fit 
the inclination of the sun’s rays at the 
latitude, and special glass being used 
In the sawteeth to diffuse the rays of 
the sun and deaden the glare. All 
sawteeth point due north. Fire doors 
are used for every connecting build 
ing <nd the entire plant is automatic- 
ally sprinkled, a 50,000-gallon steel 
Wate 


tank 100 feet from the ground 
deine used for a subsidiary water 
Press ire in addition to the city mains. 
The result in an  underwriter’s 





board rat 
ure. 


remarkably low fig- 


Material Handling 

Blower systems are used through 
out the plant to convey the raw 
and in fact the raw material is only 
handled by hand where modern appli 
ances cannot do the work. The plant 
takes the raw | at the 


wool in 
house and performs ever 


stock, 


ware 
yperation 


ouse. The pickerhouse equipment 
consists of one 54-inch Curtis & Mar 
ble Fearnought picker with automatic 
feed and oiler. The stock is 
this machine int gauze 
room, then taken out and sent through 





blown 
through 


a duplicate machine and blown into 
the bins in the card room. 

The card room equipment consists 
of seven sets of 60-inch Davis & Fur 


Capacity Increased 


Rebuild 


Special 


two-by-fours set on Between 
the two-by-fours concrete 
a \%-inch layer of semi-plas- 
tic asphalt. 


ede 
and the 
base is 
The top of the two-by- 
fours is level with balance of the con- 
crete floor of the weave room. The 
onduits containing the _ electrical 
wires for eagh individual motor on 
the looms I the floor 


are set below 
there are 


level in the concrete 


SO that 





New Plant of Golden State Woolen Mills, 


in the conversion ‘ot this wool 


its finished product. 


into 


The preparatory department con- 
sists of one four-bowl, 48-inch wool- 
washing machine with opener before 
it. The wools coming through the 
wool-washer can automatically be 
turned through a 60-foot carbonizing 
tank or conveyed direct to a 54-inch 
extractor and from there into the dry- 
ers. The dryers are Proctor & 
Schwartz dryers in tandem. These 
are of the three-apron steel type. The 
wool is then conveved to the burr 
pickers and willows, then blown either 


into the bins in the dve house or bins 
in the picker hous 

The dyehouse equipm includes 
10 open dve tubs ach of 250 pounds 
capacity, two 8-string piece dye ket 


tles, one sample dve kettle, one Klau 


der-Weldon revolving stock dyeing 


machine, 60: yinds capacity, on 
54-inch electrical iriven extracto1 
and one single-apron Proctor & 


Schwartz three-section dryer. 
Carding and Spinning Equipment 
The automaticalls 
from this dryer in the dyehouse and 
delivered by air to bins in the picker 


wool is taken 


ber cards, with 16-inch 
burr removing garnett breasts, 
one nub card, one sample card and 
one three-cylinder shoddy card. The 
cards are spaced so that there is am- 
ple room to work around them and 


doffers, spe- 
cial 


each card is equipped with two larg¢ 
bins to hold the stock for them. 

The spinning equipment is com- 
posed of six 360-spindle Davis & Fur- 
ber high speed mules and two 340 
spindle Johnson & Bassett high speed 
mules. The spooling and dressing 
department eight com- 
pression spoolers of the Warp Com 

Machine Company's mak 
nd three standard Davis & Furber 


els 


consists of 


pressing 


Weaving room equipment consists 
Be worsted McClos 
1 loom. The 


looms 


t torty-one 92-1! 
looms and one pa 
isles between the 


so that spare 


are very 
yarn beams c 
kept in the middle of the aisle clos 
each machin¢ 
om for the h 


rnad 
oad 


and allow ample 


ndling of cuts that 


oT ¢ fF +} TY 
ine oO re Ills 


For securing the looms to the floor, 
1 5-inch concrete foundation was first 


bolted securely into it are 


laid, and 


Long Beach, Cal. 


Che 
looms are bolted securely to the two- 
by-four pine foundation. This method 
allows securely fastening looms to the 
floor and at the same time gives the 
loom a certain amount of cushion to 
t the vibration. It been 
found that this lessens the breakage 
of the looms very materially and also 
the machines do not show a tendency 
to pull up from the floor. 
Finishing Department 

The wet finishing department con- 
sists of 6 four-string Hunter fulling 
mills, 4 Kenyon eight-string 


no overhead conduits or wiring. 


ake up has 


washers, 


I soaping machine, 1 double-acting 
Parks & Woolson cloth 
1 Curtis & Marble wet 


roller and stretcher. 


et brush, 1 
] 


Steamer ant 


[he equipment of the dry finishing 


department consists of a Kenyon 


three-section chain drver, 1 French 
napper, I Borcher napper, 1 Davis & 
Furber napper, 2 Parks & Woolson 


1 Parks & Wool- 
shear, 1 Curtis & 
Marble steam brush, 1 David Gessner 
heavy pattern steam and I 
Parks & Woolson doubling and wind- 
ing machine. 

Natural gas is piped underground 


double-acting shears, 
son single-acting 


press 
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HARWOOD BRAMWELL 
HEAVY TYPE WORSTED 
CARD FEEDER 


Self-Weighing 


HARWOOD 
PRODUCTS 


Harwood Bramwell Self 
weighing Feeders for V uU. 
woolen, worsted. asbes 


tos COTTON Waste juC 


}| 
WaST¢ Silt WaSté and 


shockiy cards, garnet of the HARWOOD BRAMWELL 


machin and hat 


formers Worsted Card Feeder 


ltlarwood Bramwell 
Picket l-eeders for burt Heavy Type 


mixing and fearnaught 
nickers lumpers \ ’ = . : : 
pickers, lumpers, — wil (a) New. sensitive double fulcrum scale (patented) 
lows, wool scouring ma " ae sai . i P , ‘ - 
ae ld : guaranteed to weigh evener than any Bramwell 
cnines, Woo! aryers and : © 

Re alae feed we ever put out. 
Heavy construction throughout for handling long 


id Apperly Inter 
hard stock in large quantity. 


diate Feeders for Sec 
nd breaker and finisher ; . : : “ : 
cards with Bates styl -) Latest improved device for stopping doffer or strip- 
INemp or standarg ping comb with spike apron (patented). 


traveler 


Spencer Automatic 


Stock (d) Improved spike apron drive with new Howe clutch 
Oiling Machine for pick (patented) eliminating necessity of tight belt. 


Cr TOOMS 


dern Parts and Lat (e) Enlarged hopper to hold greater quantity of stock. 
\ttachments 
Find out more about the recent improvements on the 
HARWOOD BRAMWELL self-weighing feeders for 
both woolen and worsted cards. A line to us will bring 
vou complete information. 


GEO.S. HARWOQOD] & SON 


53 State Street, BOSTON, Mass. 
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t into the boilers. The flow of 
er and gas is automaticlly con- 
In this way the water level 
iins almost constant and the steam 
ssure will vary only three or four 
ids in the course of a day’s run. 
jut the only work that the engineer 
to do is to see that all the auto- 
devices function properly and 
irn down the gas and shut off the 
at the end of the day’s run. 
ractically every machine in the 
is individually driven by elec- 
motor. The power for motors is 
purchased from the Southern Cali- 
nia Edison Company, who gener- 
their power by water in the moun- 


led. 


s some 200 miles away. The light- 
of the plant for night work has 
given special attention, the re- 
rements of each department being 
n individual care and where spe 
illumination is required addi 
ial lights have been provided. 


Machine and Carpenter Shop 
\ fully equipped machine and car- 
er shop is also connected with 
plant, where all kinds of welding, 
neral machine work and carpenter 
irk can be done. A full equipment 
wood working and metal working 
machinery is contained in this de- 
partment 
While the plant contains at the 
present time only 41 looms, the build- 
ing and general layout of the plant 
provide for 80 looms, which can be 
installed without any additional build- 
ing; in fact, the foundations, electric 
lighting and power wiring are already 
in for the additional machinery, 
which they contemplate putting in 
early this year. 


Straight Line Routing 


lhe plant contains at the present 
writing approximately 116,000 square 
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Wool and Worsted Covert Coating 


Construction Details of Lightweight Fabric 


‘Preparation of the 


Yarn—Weaving and Finishing 


OVERT cloth is a twilled diagonal 
fabric, usually waterproof 
made in mixtures. It 
both 
but 


and 
is produced in 

worsted 
now 


and 
latter 1s 


Wot ylen 
the 


qualities, 
most common 
for the highest constructions as the 
yarns can be made finer, giving the 
cloth the smartest and neatest appeat 
ance. The finer yarns also allow for 
a lignter weight of fabric. 





Weave for Ten Harnesses 


In the higher class fabrics, double 


and twist yarns are largely used for 
warp, two threads of different colors 
being twisted together comparatively 
hard These may embrace 
shades of fawn and tan drab along 
with white, black and _ white, 
black and gray mixtures, but the 
former are the typical covert shades. 
Care is taken not to have the white 
too prominent, and it is spun a little 
finer than the colors to be twisted 
along with it. By having the white 
finer in size the contrast between the 
two is more effective and the cloth is 
given a smarter appearance. 

The percentage of the white and 


twists 


and 





View in Spinning Room of Golden State Mills; Note the Excellent Light 
Provided on the Work 


of floor space, so arranged that 
m the time the raw wool enters 
door of the warehouse and the 
shed goods come out of the door 
the shipping room, there is no 
bling back of the flow of the goods 
in process at any time. 

he failure of any one motor would 
destroy the productivity of any 
irtment and every means of sav- 
labor was used so that a low cost 
production would be achieved. 


f 


colored threads can be varied to such 
a degree that ranges of shades can 
readily be made. The finer the white 
thread the smaller the seed-like effect. 
Where the weave selected is one of 
large float to get sufficient weight, it 
is particularly expedient to have a 
finer white thread, or the twist effect 
will appear too glaring and coarse. 
Type of Weave 

The weaves employed are of the 

doeskin type whereby the warp is 


ectly woven to the 


( 


face and the fill 
ng to the back of the cloth. As the 
hlling is usually a lone color and 
larker a twist effect is the chief pat 


tern feature. It is essential to hav 


good strong filling varn as. the 


strain upon the fabric in filling way is 


Verts ind re mmo! sed ) 
e same purposes \ 1 
citte rence r Ve é 39 i 
eave I lg 
er define \1 

ough the « 10 

\ Weare m t 
\V sted manutacturers lo 1 t care Tt 
proauce them ecaus tl Varp varn 
preparation is slow and expensive 
and the goods are susceptible ot show 
g up irregularities 1 ifacture 
he material is chiefly used for men’s 
nd womet1 overcoats. 
A Lightweight Fabric 

lhe sample illustrated is a good 
pecimen of covert cloth and was 
eiven to the author as a fabric that 
is well thought of in the trade. It is 
lightweight, intended for wear in 
he spring and summer season by 


either men or women. The general 
lade 1s fawn drab featured with 
hite, and a superficial examination 
shows that fawn drab and _ white 
arns are twisted together for the 


whole warp, while single yarn of a 
similar fawn drab shade composes the 
filling. 

The weave is doeskin 
the woven 
chiefly to the face and the filling to 
the back of cloth. A fine round twill 
is formed on the but it is not 
sharply defined. The back of the 
cloth somewhat common ap- 
and although the featuring 
white is plainly seen it does not look 
as well as on the face. 
ing white, 


sort ot 


twill, whe reby Warp 1S 


lace 


has a 


pearance 


This featur 
along with the fine round 
twill, supplies the sole pattern design. 
The handle of the 
smooth, 


and 
construc- 


cloth is soft 
that the 
tion is of high quality. 


showing 


Details of Fabric Construction 

By dissection of the fabric con- 
struction details have been calculated 
as follows: For the cloth finished at 
56 inches wide there are 4,160 warp 
nds composed of 1 1-36s fawn drab 
worsted and 1 white worsted, 
hard twisted together in the right- 
hand direction. There are 40 picks 
per inch of 3% run filling yarn that 
is a Similar shade of fawn drab as for 
warp and spun right-hand twist ordi- 
nary hard. The warp is laid nearly 
67 inches inside the selvages, sleyed 


through a number 15% reed, 4 ends 


in each dent; thus showing that con- 
siderable allowance is made for full- 


ing in width. 


I-SOs 


Ten or Fifteen Harnesses 
As already explained, weaving is 
according to the doeskin system, 
which may range from a regular 3- 


(2505) 
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leaf twill, 2 up and 1 down, to one re- 


quiring as many harnesses 


as a loom 


has capacity for. In this case five 
harnesses are the minimum that may 
be used, but for appropriate distri 


bution of warp threads and heddles in 
the interest of 


weaving, at least 


good shedding in 
10 harnesses should 


be used, and 15 would be better 


The weave intersects twice in five 
threads each way, but because of 
the uneven character this does not 
represent its actual holding capacity 
on the basis of level weave. The 
Capacity is about equal to a straight 





ine 


Lightweight Covert Cloth 


ntersecting basis of once in five 
threads each way. 


It is particularly important in the 
case of a doeskin weave that special 
harnesses be provided for the sel- 
vages in order that they may be 
woven consistently flat. Since the 
body fabric protrudes it also inclines 
to roll over at the edges, and unless 
the selvages are woven flat there is 
sure to be trouble by having the 
edges mutilated in finishing opera- 
tions. Mutilated selvages or edges 
of body cloth are likely to prejudice 
a buyer against the whole piece of 
goods. Neat selvages with well-de- 
fined dividing lines between them 
and the body of cloth tend to please 
the eye and make the 
acceptable to buyers. 


goods more 


Experience with 3-Leaf Twill 

A regular 3-leaf twill weave gives 
comparatively the smallest form of 
twill and also the shallowest texture 
of twilled fabric. Because of the 
latter, the weave is not very suitable 
for a covert cloth colored on the 
order of the sample for the reason 
that knots and spotty imperfections 
on the warp yarn cannot be as well 
hidden by the shallow texture as by 
the deeper texture of a 5-leaf twill, 
either 3 up and 2 down, or 4 up and 
1 down. The author has had this 
well demonstrated in his experience, 
and one instance in particular readily 
comes to mind, 

In a mill where woolen covert 
cloths of light fawn and tan colors 
were being produced, with a con- 
struction of twist warp yarn and 
single filling, woven by the same 
plan of 5-leaf twill as employed 
for the fabrics under discussion, a 
call was made for a lighter weight 
fabric at a lower price. To meet the 
call the designer brought out a new 
construction from the same sort of 
yarns but with a smaller number of 
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“ALUMINUM CHLORIDE] 


DO YOU CARBONIZE? 


If so, you will be interested 
in the new product added 
to our long list of manufac- 
tured, dependable chemicals— 


GRASSELLI] GRADE 
ALUMINUM 
CHLORIDE 


The safest and most desir- 
able carbonizer. 
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Especially made for carbon- 

izing wool, noils and piece 

goods. Produces a softer 

and whiter wool which is 
i Sa ih tet then ready for carding with- 
behind every shipment—a strik- out neutralizing. 


ing phase and a true one When 


applied to Grasselli chemicals. Write, wire or phone our 
nearest office for particulars. 
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THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
Established 1839 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT AUTO 
FLAT-GRINDING 


MACHINE NO. 12 





There is 


ONLY ONE WAY 


TO GRIND FLATS TRUE 


EACH IN ITSELF 
AND ALL ALIKE 





that is— 
OFF THE CARD! 
The ordinary portable Card 


Grinder is as the Strop to the 
Razor. 


THE NO. 12 


AUTO FLAT GRINDER 
IS THE HONE 


HONE YOUR FLATS! 


Its uses are— 

l. To true flats up periodically 

2. To correct occasional high flats 

3. To make up compesite sets of 
still good flats when re 
clothing 


RESULTS: 
BETTER POINTS 
BETTER SETTING 
MORE FLATS AT WORK 
BETTER & CLEANER SLIVERS 
ECONOMY IN CARD-CLOTHING 


NEARLY 


3000 in ACTION 


Apply to 
Principal Importers 
or 
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warp and filling threads, and woven 
by the plan of a 3-leaf twill instead 
of the 5-leaf twill. 

Styles of the new fabric sold fairly 
well and finished pieces of goods were 
considered to be satisfactory by the 
mill officials who examined them. 
But a prominent manufacturer of 
clothing who had given a large order 
for the goods made complaints in re- 
spect to the face of the cloth showing 
objectionable spots or blotches. The 
complaints could not be clearly under- 
stood at the mill until pieces returned 
by the clothing manufacturer were 
examined on the finished cloth perch. 
The so-called objectionable spots had 
been circled with white chalk and 
were found to be merely knot marks 
which could not be prevented under 
the circumstances of the weave. In 
order to satisfy the customer an al- 
lowance had to be made. 

Common Defects 

The cloth may be manufactured 
either in a woolen mill or a worsted 
mill, but probably most conveniently 
in the latter. The warp yarn may be 
bought either plyed and ready for use 
or in a single yarn and twisted at the 
mill. In any event it is vitally im- 
portant that the single strands be 
evenly spun and twisted and that the 
ply yarns be evenly twisted. 

Unevenness of twist warp threads 
is a common fault in doeskin cloths 
and frequently is the cause of rejec 
tion. If any such are allowed to 
enter the fabric, they cannot be re- 
moved after wet finishing without 
leaving a streak behind, which may 
be bad enough to cause rejection. 
Therefore it is highly essential that 
there be good supervision in the 
making of the single yarns and also 
in the twisting of them together. 

The knots in threads have already 
been referred to and this is another 
matter that demands good supervision 
both in spooling and twisting. In 
the first place the necessity for knots 
in the twisting should be made as 
small as possible by having machines 
deliver large bobbins of yarn, and in 
the next place a proper knot in tying 
should be strictly insisted upon. The 
bobbins of twisted yarn should be 
looked over and faulty bobbins sorted 
out and used for selvages. 

Streaks in the warp direction are 
also common in doeskin cloth, especi- 
ally when constructed on the order 
of the sample. When once estab- 
lished there is no satisfactory means 
to get rid of them. One source of 
streaks is unequal tension on the 
warp yarn in spooling or dressing. 
If the tension is not uniform on all 
spools there is likely to be trouble of 
this sort. Streaks or streakiness may 
also be caused by sections of yarn 
not being properly positioned on the 
dressing reel, thus causing ends at 
the sides of sections to be over tight 
or over slack. 

Still another source of streaks is 
using a defective loom reed that is 
uneven in dent-width or dent-wire, or 
that has reed wire that is worn rough 
and chafes the warp yarn. 

Style of Finish 
The cloth is finished clear and 


WORLD 

smooth with enough wool nap to pre- 
vent a thready appearance. The 
operations as carried out in some 


mills are as follows: After burling 
and mending, the selvages of pieces 
are sewed together with the face of 
cloth inside. Then the pieces are run 
through a soaping machine supplied 
with a soap and water emulsion and 
thoroughly _ saturated. Next the 
pieces are entered into the fulling 
mill and fulled to an extent that will 
give the stipulated finished width; but 
there is no forced shrinking in length, 
as this would incline to break up the 
warp part of the construction to bad 
effect. 

After wet finishing and drying the 
pieces are run through a shear and 
the nap straightened on the face of 
the cloth. Subsequently the pieces 
are perched and needed repairs made 
as far as possible. Pressing and con- 
ditioning are the last operations. 


New Publications 





FACTORY 
R. Carter; 


PRACTICAL MILL AND 
ARITHMETIC, by H. 
London, England. 

This is the second edition of 
book which is one of 
nical handbooks. In 
visions 
have 
cuts ” 


this 
a series of tech 
addition to re 
throughout the work, thers 
been added further ‘“ short 
for rapid calculation, a 
chapter on logarithms, 
planation of the 


short 
and an ex 
duodecimal system 
The aim of the author has been t 
provide a useful and practical arith 
metic in which theoretical problems 
ire replaced by those encountered 
every day by mill and factory man 
agers, foremen, engineers and me- 
chanics. It starts with the most ele- 
mentary problems and carries the 
reader into advanced and _ highly 
technical calculations. 
ome 
GLUE AND GELATIN, by Jerome Alex 
inder. The Chemical Catalog Co., 

Inc., New York. 

This is one of the series of Ameri 
‘an Chemical Society Monographs 
which are coming to be an important 
part of American chemical literature. 
It is a technical treatise on the manu- 
facture, properties, testing and uses 
»f glue and gelatin. The subject is of 
importance, not only on account of 
the magnitude of the industry itself, 
but also because these products are 
essential for the production of many 
others. 


FRASER’S TEXTILE Propucts DrrEc- 
gorY, 1923 Epition: Fraser Pub- 
lishing Co., Montreal, Canada. 


The eighth annual edition of this 
registry of Canadian manufacturers, 
wholesale dealers, agents, and firms 
outside of Canada which are repre- 
sented in that country combines the 
spring issue of the 19th edition of 
Fraser's Men’s Wear and Fraser’s 
Women’s Wear, pocket size directo- 
ries. It gives as usual very complete 
classified lists of textiles, apparel and 
notions. 
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Proving 


Their Value 


Every adds to the 
world’s knowledge. New dis- 
coveries often discount theo- 
ries long believed and the 
successful man never neglects 
an opportunity which adds to 
his profitable advantage. 


success 















The idea of special purpose 
alkalies for the textile trade 
was a new one, but it was an 
idea which has and is continu- 
ing to prove of unusual value 
to the daily increasing num- 
ber of mill men who consist- 
ently use 


Wyandotte Textile 
Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte Kier 
Boiling Special 


hese textile alkalies show, 
when the microscope is 
turned upon fabrics, the supe 
rior condition they impart to 
the fibres. And the quality 
appearance, soft feel, and fine 









color of the textiles prove 
that you are getting the best 
results from the quality of 
vour stock 


Moreover, these results are 
unconditionally guaranteed on 
your order or the trial costs 
you nothing 










4sk your supply* man 





THIS TRADE MARK 


“Wyandotte” 


= Coreen Cat 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 





Staley service has made thousands 
of loyal customers. 


First, our technical and chemical 
experts make a detailed study of 
individual mill conditions and pro- 
duction problems. 


Second, a special starch is designed 
for each specific need. 

Third, each shipment is absolutely 
according to original formula. The 
most modern and efficient plant 
facilities guarantee this. 

Our technical staff is at your ser- 


vice. Let us help you solve your 
problems. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


Decatur, Illinois 
508 Andrews Law Bldg. J. W. Pope 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


25 Church St. 88 Broad St. 
New York City Boston, Mass. 
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CAUSTIC SODA FOR 
MERCERIZING 


Diamond Caustic Soda is particularly 
recommended for all mercerizing 
processes. Uniform high quality and 
practical freedom from impurities as- 
sures a higher luster to the goods. 
Warehouse stocks carried by dealers in 
principal cities, or shipments direct 
from Works in carloads. 


= sagen =~ 


Manufactured and Sold by 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Knitting and Dyeing Hosiery 


T inical Editor: 
e are anticipating making a hose like 
e ysed sample. Would you kindly advise 


what yarn was used in the top and also 
in the leg, and if possible how.this was 
dyed? Would also appreciate your advice 
how to dye a lady’s stocking of 2 tram 
3i twisted with 150 American viscose arti- 
ficial silk with mercerized top a good black. 
Is there any treatment to give hose so as 
t ike away the glossy appearance of the 
fi silk so as to give the product more the 
appearance of a regular tram silk hose? 

Vhich hose in your estimation can be 


made for the least money, a 2 thread silk 
ar 150 denier twisted, or plating 2 thread 
( the artificial silk. (4771) 


\Ve believe it would be best to ravel 
the sample submitted and determine the 
tual counts of yarn by reeling the 
led ends. However, we think the 

t may have been made of 20s combed 
pecler yarn, the leg of 300 denier arti- 
cial silk, with a heavy reinforcing of 
2-180s combed peeler mercerized for 
vertical stripe, and 21-150s 
mercerized for the heel and toe with the 
same end of 21-180s for the reinforcing. 

regard to the stocking to be made 
2-thread silk and 150 denier arti- 
il silk, if your conditions are right 
and you have the special plating tensions 

ith the Scott & Williams machines, as 
cated by your sample, vou should be 

to save the cost of the twisting by 

the plating method. Of course 2-thread 
tram is very fine and unless conditions 
are good you will make waste which 

ll more than offset the saving by the 
plating method. 

lhe sample submitted was dyed with 
black that has diazotized 
developed. For such a mixture of 
silk and viscose, this 
method of dyeing is the one best suited. 
Such stockings may have a plain or mer- 
cotton top, which will not in- 
with the process. It is to be 
remembered that mercerized cotton will 
take on a somewhat deeper shade than 

other fibres, and unless the dyer is 
experienced in doing this work, the mer- 
cerized portions are likely to be bronzy. 
The bath is prepared for 100 pounds 
stockings with a sufficient quantity of 
dye, which in some instances may be as 
much as 12 pounds for a good color, 
and dry glauber’s salt, 20 pounds. The 
ath is heated to 120 degrees F. the 
stockings entered, and the temperature 
slowly raised to the boil. Boiling is 
tinued for about one-half hour. The 
is then “cracked” and the 
stockings kept in constant motion in the 
at 200 degrees F., for about one 
additional, and finally without 
for another half hour. Note 

ier the shade is as deep and full as 
sired by taking out a sample, and 
kly drying a portion of it for com- 
ison, 

When the shade is as desired, lift, 
tinse and enter a fresh bath containing 
3 pounds of nitrate of soda and 74 

Is of muriatic acid. The stockings 
steadily in this bath for 20 
then lifted, rinsed and en- 

in a developing bath containing 

und beta naphthol, dissolved with 
the aid of one-half pound. of caustic 
solution at 77 degrees Tw. The 
Stockings are kept immersed in this de- 
eloning bath for about 30 minutes. 

There are several developed blacks on 
he market, the selection of which de- 

upon the exact shade required. 
his shade may also be controlled some- 
hy the use of various developers 


back 


a direct been 


nd 
and 


fibres as true 


cerized 


terfere 


steam valve 


hoa 
irked 


minutes 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In the case 
In this way answers can be given which 


will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, 


machinery improvements, 


methods of manage- 


ment, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the 
views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, 


not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


not be disclosed. 


The identity of correspondents will 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


———$— $$$ 


for black, the most important of which 
are phenylene-diamine and meta-toluy 
lene diamine, besides the beta naphthol 
above mentioned. 

Diazotized and developed _ blacks, 
when properly dyed, yield the best blacks 
on various fibres, but it is to be under 
stood that no coal-tar blacks in use cat 
produce shades equalling well dyed log 


wood black on silk, and aniline black, 
the original ‘“ fast black” on cotton. 
Regarding a process for the treat 


ment of artificial silk so that its luster 
can be diminished, we know of none that 
will accomplish this result without injur- 
ing the thread. Artificial silk is prized 
on account of its high luster. 


Knit Cloth Varies in Width 


Technical Editor: 


We have occasion to dye knit cotton net 


goods in the tubular form These are dyed 
in a reel machine, extracted and dried over 
an ordinary tubular blower dryer Com- 
plaint has been made regarding the varia- 
tion in the width of these nets, the maxi- 
mum being 49 inches and the minimum 4 
inches. As these nets are plied up for cut- 
ting and subsequent processes, it means a 
considerable waste of material if the piles 
vary appreciably in width. It does not seem 


to me that this can be any possible fault of 
the dye operations and is strictly of previous 


manufacture Will you advise if such a 
condition must arise from improper setting 


or operation of the 
variation in the yarn. 


machines or 
(4769) 


Such a condition might arise from th« 
improper setting of the knitting machine 
The cloth as it comes from the knitting 
machine should measure on the average 
a good 2 inches wider than the desired 
finished width to allow for shrinkage 
The writer has never been able to find 
any reason why the dyeing should have 
any bearing on variations in sizes of 
cloth of this nature, as this operation is 
carried out in identically the same wa) 
batch after batch. If the raw stock that 
goes into the yarn is changed, or the 
knitting machine is altered in adjust- 
ment it follows directly that the cloth 
after drying will also show a slight 
change. 

As the cloth varies from 49 to 45 
inches, a standard width size should be 
established and then as the cloth is 
about to be passed over the tubular 
blower dryer the proper sized spreader 
should be put in to bring this cloth to 
the standard width size after it has 
cooled down. This system may easily 
be worked out by a little experimenting 
with the cloth, and after it is once put 
into use by measuring the width of cloth 
just before it starts through the dryer, 
the operator by looking at his table will 
know which size spreader to have the 
particular roll of cloth pass over to pro- 
duce the final desired standard size. 


knitting 


Scouring Spinning Frames 


Technical Editor: 

What does the scouring of spinning 
frames refer to and how often should this 
work be done? (4779) 


Scouring of spinning frames refers 
to what might be called a thorough 
cleaning, overhauling and readjustment 
of the frames, but more especially it re- 


rolls 
rolls she uld be 
fluted rolls 
with card fillet to 


fers to the drawing 
ne the 
bottom 


When scour- 
removed and the 
scoured by rubbing 


remove any dirt that 

may be lodged in the flutes, afterwards 

rubbing with a paste made of oil and 

whiting spread on card fillet, or dry 
whiting on waste 

Care should be taken that all rolls are 

closely inspected for rough places. Any 


of these should be rubbed smooth with 
a fine file and finished with pumice stone. 

Top rolls should be carefully inspected 
and bad or uneven rolls replaced with 
good The bearings should be 
carefully overhauled and leveled and all 
gears inspected. When replacing th 
rolls a littl should be 
the necks to insure good lubrication 


ones 


placed on 


grease 


While the frame is held up for scour 


ing there is a good opportunity to r« 
move the spindles from the bolsters, 
pump out the old oil and thoroughly 
clean the various parts: also the ring 


rails could be 
a tank of 


and washed in 
water and ammonia 
and afterward rinsed in a tank of clear 
hoiling water. 
ind bright 


removed 
boiling 


They will come out clean 
Some mill men prefer gaso- 
line as a means of cleaning rings. Oak- 
te is gaining in use. Just before the 
hot, humid summer weather comes is a 
good time to clean rings. If the dirt is 
left on during this weather it has a 
tendency to become sticky and is a cause 
of bad running work. When replacing 
ring rails after scouring, care should 
be taken to level them both lengthwise 
and crosswise so that the travelers will 
not be running up hill at any point. 

The frequency with which frames 
should be scoured depends somewhat on 
the counts of yarn being spun. Gener- 
ally speaking, frames spinning below 
20s should be scoured three times a year, 
20s to 50s, twice a year, and above 50s 
once a vear should be sufficient. Frames 
that get good continuous care should 
not need scouring as often as frames 
that are neglected, or are in hard serv- 
ice such as running night and day. 


Kyanized Lumber 


Technical Editor: 

I note the word “ kyanized”’ in a recent 
article in Textile World What does this 
mean? It is referred to in a description of 
a new mill in which all wood is said to be 
kyanized (4778) 


lumber treated 
with a wood preservative to prevent de- 
cay. The material used in kyanizing is 
bichloride of mercury, or as it is com- 
monly known, corrosive sublimate. The 
ordinary method of treating lumber is 
to make a 1 per cent. solution of the 
salt in cold water which is placed in a 
woolen or concrete tank that is large 
enough to permit submerging the lum- 
ber to be treated. 


Kyanized lumber is 


Tron tanks cannot be used because of 
the corrosive action of the salt upon it. 
The lumber is allowed to soak in the 
solution for varying periods of time, but 


is one day for each inch 
of thickness, plus one day. For exam- 
ple this means that a 3 inch plank would 
soak four days 

We are of the opinion that this time 
s shortened somewhat when somebody 
s in a hurry to get his lumber. The 
only good way to shorten it would be 
to change the mixture by taking out one- 
half of the water and substituting one- 
half of denatured alcohol, which is a 
great accelerator of absorption by the 
wood of the mercury. 

The lumber should be thoroughly air 
seasoned before placing in the solution 
as a better penetration is obtained. As 
the solution penetrates the lumber but 
distance the surface, it 
will be seen that it is necessary to have 
all carpenter work periormed on the 
lumber treatment. If the car- 
penters have to cut the treated material 
on the job, it then exposes to the rot 
fungus the untreated wood. 

It would be possible, of 
treat 


the usual rule 


a short below 


before 


course, to 


the wood in such cuts by making 


up a solution at the job and soaking 
the cut portions in the solution, but this 
s expensive and slows up the work 


° ° ‘Ls ’ ° 
Duplicating Children’s Ribbed 
Stocking 
Technical Editor 

Enclosed is a sample of a children’s ribbed 
mercerized stocking which I want to dupli- 
cate. I would much appreciate a reply to 
the following questions in regard to this 
stocking 

1. What size yarn is used in the leg? 
The foot? The heel and toc 

2 Are the yarns used of best quality? 

3. On what size machine was the leg 
knit? The foot? 

4. What gauge needles were used in the 
leg? The foot? (4742) 


1. It would be necessary to ravel the 
sample and reel the yarn to determine 
accurately the counts used in this size 
7 sample. The leg might be 2-60s and 
the foot 2-50s, with a 1-60s reinforcing 
thread. 

2. If these stockings were not injured 
in dyeing the yarns were probably a 
medium grade. 

3. Four or 4% inch, 240 needle rib- 
bers and 3% inch footers if we have 
counted correctly. You can easily check 
the number of needles by having a top 
hand run them on to a transfer ring. 

4. Probably 36 gauge cylinder with 
hooks, and 48 gauge dial 
needles in the leg, and 48 gauge needles 
in the foot. 


48 gauge 


Finishing Cashmere Stockings 


Technical Editor: 

We would like to know the proper way to 
finish cashmere stockings similar to this 
sample What is done with the goods when 
they get to the finishing department? How 
ire they washed and fulled? Are they 
bleached at all? Kindly give us full par 
ticulars regarding the finishing of cashmere 
stockings (4763) 


In finishing cashmere hosiery similar 
to sample submitted, the following proc- 
ess is carried out: The goods are first 
given a light scouring in a bath prepared 
with an olive oil soap (or any other 
good neutral soap) at a temperature 
of 110 to 115 degrees F. The time to 
run goods in th washer is about 
3) minutes 

After the scouring bath the goods are 
rinsed well with warm water and then 
rinsed finally with cold water. After 
the goods are extracted they are ready 
for a full or semi-bleach and from the 
sample submitted the writer would say 
that this hose was semi-bleached. 

To give the goods a nice soft feel the 


rotary 
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A. W. Bublmann 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 


Velvet and Plush Looms 
and 


all Machinery for 
Manipulating 


Pile Fabrics 


SARGENT 


Wool Washing Machine 


Whether it’s 1,500 or 25,000— 


yr 


No matter what amount of off the liquor is no unusual 
wool you wash daily, if it’s occurrencewhen Sargent Wool 
between 1,500 and 25,000 lbs. Washing Machines are used. 
here isa Sargent Wool Wash- When sediment gathers, it can 
Machine to do vour work, be removed and clean water 
{1 do it more economically) can be introduced into the 
id with greater speed than Side Settling Tanks without 

} ki either of these operations de- 


he 
it 


laying the washing process. 
Let us tell you further how 
ou can obtain that clean wool 
that gives the best results in 
the carding and spinning oper- 
ions and produces the best 
lens and worsteds. A line 
to us will bring our catalog 
and much additional infor- 


+} ? hine t ir 1 t 
\« ach LO Graw naclie 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CorP.., Graniteville, Mass. 


April 14, 1923 
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D. & F. Tape Condenser 360 Spindle Mule 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 


: CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 


GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 
NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 
FEARNAUGHT PICKERS 


SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 
PRINCIPLE 


FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBIN 
WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ETC. 


WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


Write for Catalogues 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 


ete Sere oe 


Chinchilla Machines 


also 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
and Crabbing Machines 


D.R.KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
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ssiery is worked for five to fifteen 

jinutes in a bath containing about 2 to 

per cent. of a high grade soluble oil, 

the temperature to be about 110 degrees 

The goods are then extracted and 

ire ready to go to the boarding room 
to be put on forms to be dryed. 


Streaks in Dyed Stockings 
rechnical Editor: 


I am sending you a portion of a cordovan 
stocking that has been dyed at one of our 
plants. You will notice that this dye has 
become badly streaked and I am _ writing 
you to determine the cause of this difficulty. 
These goods were dyed one Friday after- 
noon and permitted to stand in the dye 
house in boxes in a moist condition over 
night. They were boarded late the next 
morning. We are somewhat of the opinion 
that this discoloration is due to sulphide 
fumes coming into contact with the moist- 
ened goods and producing an acid which in 
turn affected the shade. Won't you please 
let us have your opinion of this matter? We 
also find we have similar difficulty with our 
navy blue goods. We find if they are not 
boarded immediately they become badly 
streaked. (4754) 


We incline to the opinion that the 
fumes from the sodium sulphide have 
had a destructive action on the dyed 
goods while they lay over night. The 
fumes sodium sulphide are chiefly 
hydrogen sulphide which is a chemical 
reducing agent, and since most of the 
dyes used for this class of stockings are 
of the direct group, which are readily 
affected by reducing agents, it seems 
likely that the cause of your 
trouble is from that source. 


of 


most 


Knitting Worsted and Silk Yarns 


Technical Editor: 


Will thank you to advise what counts of 
yarn in worsted and pure silk, and worsted 
with artificial silk twisted could be run on 
200 needle machine with drop stitch attach- 
ment. Also in your experience what per- 
centage of waste and seconds would you al- 
low for? We are just running for our first 
experience twisted yarn composed of 150 
denier artificial silk with 1 thread pure silk 
and are running same as we heretofore used 
straight silk. However, we believe there 
must be some oiling process or other means 
of softening this combination to prevent 
holes in the half hose, as we are woe ma 


We infer you have size 3% inch ma- 
chines. Machines of this gauge will 
carry quite a range of yarns. We 
recommend a trial of 1-40s worsted and 
a 5 thread pure silk, and 1-50s worsted 
and 80 denier artificial silk. Waste for 
worsted and silk should be approximate- 
ly 3 per cent. under right conditions 
and not over 8 per cent. on the worsted 
and artificial We have tried running 
1 thread pure silk but it did not pay and 
we increased to 3 thread before we made 
t knit successfully. Twisted yarns are 
difficult to tension properly. Dampen- 
ing artificial silk will reduce its strength. 
If you find it must be moistened, we 
recommend an olive emulsion. 


Plating Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 


We understand that you furnish your sub- 
scribers with technical information when de- 
sired We are interested at this time in 
regard to plating hosiery. We desire to use 
fibre silk plating on mercerized yarn, and 
I done some little experimenting. We 

ot gotten the desired results, however. 
We are running 200 needle, 3% inch, B-5 
knitting machines and have tried 1-60s mer- 
merized yarn as inside yarn, and plating 
with 160 denier artificial silk. This makes 
the number too heavy to be sold at a satis- 
factory price. We would like to have your 
opinion of the proper sizes of each yarn to 
us¢ Would you use 2-ply mercerized in- 
stead of the single ply? (4773) 


will find 150 denier 

ficial silk more satisfactory for your 

of machine with the 1-60s mer- 

zed. We have been able to plate a 

better with the 1-60s back than 

a 2-60s yarn. For the above reason 

| since cost is the practical considera- 
we would use the 1-60s yarn. 


Skin Attached to Wool Fibres 


cal Editor: 
1 will find enclosed sample 
1 we are having trouble with. You will 
small pieces of skin attached to the 
which got into the cloth The 
> can’t get them out I would 


Ve believe you 


of wool 


carder 


like 


TEXTILE WORLD 


your advice how best to get rid of the pieces 
of skin. (4764) 


There is probably no practical way of 
removing these small pieces of skin ex- 
cept by sorting them out of the wool 
or picking them out of the cloth by 
hand. The latter method would be hard 
on the card wire and it would be better 
to sort out the pieces of skin if the wool 
must be used. There is no chemical 
method of removing skin from wool 
which will leave the wool in good con- 
dition. Boiling out the material with 
about a 5 per cent. solution of sulphuric 
acid will dissolve the skin and leave the 
wool, but the fibres will be in a dam- 


aged condition for spinning and more | 


or less discolored. The best plan would 
be not to attempt to use the wool. 


New, Publications 





Davison’s SILK TRADE 
SON’s MATTRESS 
Davison’s CORDAGE, TWINE 
Duck TRADE 1922-1923. 
Publishing Co., New York. 
Current editions of these three di- 

rectories are now available. The 1923 

Silk Trade is the 28th annual edition 

and silk and_ ribbon 

throwsters, dyers, finishers, factors, 
importers, converters; dealers in raw, 
thrown, spun and artificial silk 
also in waste and yarns; 
and retailers. In addition it 
classified directory of silk manufac- 
turers and a technical compendium. 
The 1923 Mattress Directory is the 
11th edition and covers mattress man 
ufacturers, manufacturers of mattress 
batting and felt, manufacturers ot 
mattress shoddy, manufacturers of 
upholstery tow, kapok dealers, waste 
manufacturers and _ dealers, 
dealers, and hair dealers. 
The Cordage, Twine and Duck 

Trade is the 20th edition and covers 

manufacturers in these industries 

classified both geographically and by 
nature of product. 


1923; 
DIRECTORY 1923; 
AND 


Davison 


covers 


mills, 


has a 


linter 





THE TExTILE RECORDER YEAR Book 
1923; Manchester, England. Agents 
for the United States and Canada: 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., New 
York. 


The 1923 edition of this Year Book | 


represents thorough revision of the 


first edition published in 1922. Addi- 
tional matter has been added to many 
sections, particularly those dealing 
with knitting and cotton waste. New | 
cotton statistical tables have been! 


prepared, which are more distinct, 
and therefore easier for reference. 
Entirely new chapters have been in 
serted, dealing with: Wool Market 
ing, Wool Spinning, Shoddy 
Mungo, Testing of Yarns, Fibre Re 
gains, Waterproofing, Steam Tur 
bines for Mill Driving, Patents. 

The first edition met 
worthy success and the present revised 
volume represents results 
structive suggestions made by readers 
of the 1922 book. Covering all bran 
ches of the textile industry, this Yea 
Book has earned a place for itself 
among the standard books of refer- 
ence for the industry. 


and 


i 


with 


note 


of 


con- 


DAvI- | 


and |} 
silk jobbers | 
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Like Morris on a Duck Basket 


In every industry, there is one manufacturer 
whose products stand above the rest. This 
manufacturer's name, and trademark stand as a 
symbol of quality, of a promise to the buyer. 


| 


It is like the name Morris on a Duck Basket. 
You expect long wear and durability from Morris 
Duck Baskets. Their sturdy construction of 
steel under closely woven heavy cotton duck in- 
sure the promise being kept. 


For every use and purpose in 
your mill there is a type and size 
of Morris Duck Basket. 

Dept. T. 


MORRIS & CO., Inc. 
Groveville, N. J. 











The Calender Rolls with the Patented Spline 


They are resistant AND resilient 
Wear longer - Stand heat better 
Have UNIFORM density and strength 


Write for full information to Dept. T4 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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‘Fair’ is not Good Enough for You 


Find out how Sonneborn warp dressing 
helps you to get better weaving 


There are many cotton mills today getting 
“fair” production that would get a good deal 
more if thev heard the whole story of Sonneborn 
savings from one of our experts 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp 
dressing preparations, are the results of years of 
study and research in our textile laboratories. 
These products are proving themselves a posi 
tive aid to the production of the highest quality 
weaving helping to secure a uniform size re 
gall Daily performance in many prominent 


New England and Southern mills testifies to 
this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in 
your vicinity. Write us for its name and the 
names of many other users of these products. 
Let one of our experts show you how scientific 
warp dressing will aid in getting quality 
weaving. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
116 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


AMALOL for cotton warp dressing-GLUANTINE 


HIGH DRAFTING SYSTEM 


FOR COTTON SPINNING 


Total Suppression of Roving and Jack Frames 


Great increase of the Productive capacity 


of the Spinning Mills. 


Improvement of Production. 
Stronger Yams. 


Striking saving in workmanship, 
driving power, room, &c. 


For any inquiry about “‘ System Installations ”’ 
and “ Purchase of Patent Rights’”’ 
apply to the above firm. 


Hilaturas Casablancas S. A. 


SABADELL, Spain 


Telephone No. 649 Telegraphic Address: “CHILABLANCAS.” 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC.,NEWYORK.NY. ) une 


ITH spindles consuming 

at the present rate, it 

may be too late tomorrow to 

find the cotton you need. 
We invite your inquiries. 


Buy the right cotton, then 
go ahead. 


CooPER & GRIFFIN 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 


Greenville, S. C. 


Branch Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg. 8. C. Toccoa, Ga. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. 
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COTTON 


Further Easing in 
Print Cloth Prices 


Weakness More Apparent Than 
Real, It Is Believed—General 
Market Dull 
Dullness dominates practically all 

isions of the cotton goods trade. 
One notable exception is wide sheet 
gs, prices on which have been gen- 
lly marked up following the initial 
action along this line taken last week. 
ist sellers report a healthy volume 
the new figures, and certain lines 
being allotted for delivery dur- 

oO the 
ontinued erratic fluctuations over 


summer months. 


wide material 


raw 
-} ae Ic - : . « 
rket are largely responsible for an 


range in the 


‘tremely quiet gray goods market, 

hich at midweek was soft in a num 
ber of spots. The popular construc- 
ns of print cloths which always 
low fluctuations in cotton closely 
ve eased off quotably, and irregu- 
itv in sheetings is noticeable. On 
other hand, it is stated that tl 


this 


akness is. rather fictitious 


real, 


ScCCcé nd hand 


more 
it being largely confined to 
Brokers 
rt eastern mills refusing almost 


market. 
exception to shack prices al 


vith southern mills as a class not 


obtain busi 


ss by making concessions. 


rticularly anxious. te 
Prices a Secondary Consideration 
he truth of the matter is that 
gether aside from mills’ attitude, 
essions are not bringing much 
siness today because of the unset 
1 state of buyers’ minds. It is 
that many constructions 
ild go down a full 5¢ and not bring 
lume business. The buyer, as a 
digesting goods 
lready bought and trying to figure 
the future to be ready at the mo- 
ent to commit himself further. 


lie ved 


ss, is too busy 


Stability at January Levels? 
\n interesting opinion on price sta- 
ty was expressed this week by a 
representative resident buyer whose 
long and successful experience has 
de his ideas respected by many. 
believes that prices for all cot- 
manufactures will stabilize for a 
riod of years at least at 
it the levels in effect during last 
uary. He indication of 
xaggerated inflation in the present 
situation, and points out the many ex- 
isting fundamentals which make for 
ntinuance of prosperity. In his 
ion it will take three or four 
years to correct the shortage in world 
cotton production; he is decidedly 
the opinion that readjustment 
nward of textile wages will be 
emely difficult, if not impossible 
ccomplish, and that approxi- 
ly present rates will continue for 

years to come. 

In short,” he said, “I believe we 


tf 


several 


sees no 


TEXTILE 


re now making up for the reaction 


n 1920, which, in my opinion, was 
tor sudden ind altogether too 
ITasile 

¥ ‘ ry T 
Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


Summing up a review of the cotton 


eal short 


situation, which indicates a1 
age of the staple during the su 
the representative of a number ol 
spinning mills has the following t 
say in a recent letter to his trade 
‘The early outlook for the croy 

favorable, but many | 


pen to change it radically; a crop of 


f 


hings can hap 


12,500,000 bales would seem to be the 
minimum required for next year, and 
that would mean an increase over the 


present crop of 28 per cent. Such 
an increase is, of course, by no means 
impossible, but it has only happened 
four times in the last 29 years, and 
only once in the last 18 vears.” 

If the expressed opinions of lead 
ing factors in denims are followed 
new prices will not be named in thx 
primary market until shortly before 
June 1. 

Bliss, 


Fabyan & Co. have 


Pepperell wide sheetings, sheets and 


priced 


pillow cases aS follows, for summet 
deliveries: 


WIDE SHEETINGS 


Br I B | 

4 neh 27 4-8 28 
45-inch 28 4 0 
is-inch 30 50-inch 

4 35 6-4 40 
7-4 au 7-4 4 
t-4 50 S54 ( 
0-4 4-4 

1 60 10-4 
12-4 68 11-4 

SHEETS (Bleachec 
ix af $12.85 63x 90 Si4 
tx Yl, 13.32 63x 93 { 
54x 99 14.05 H3x 99 
x10 15.25 63x10 ’ 
72x 90 15.85 Six 90 . 17.35 
TZN 931g 16.43 Six 931 7.99 
72x 99 17.35 Six 99 +00 
TZ2x108 IS.S85 SIix1l08 06 
G0. 40 18.85 90x 99 (¢ 
9OX 93% 19.55 90x108 2.45 
PILLOW CASES (Bleached) 

42x36 $3.96 45x36 $4.20 
12X38 10 4.19 45x38 0 4.45 
12x401, 4.38 15x40ly 465 

Lawrence & Co. and Eldredge & 


Snyder are showing lines of draperies 
for fall. 


WORLD 


GOODS MAR 


The Market in India 


Department of Commerce Issues 
Report on Export Possibilities 
‘Selling American Brit 


ish India” is the title of a report by 


Goods in 


lrade 
as a supplement 


( C. Batchelder, American 
( ommiussioner, issued 


to Commerce Reports under date of 


\pril 9. Mr. Batchelder discusses in 
25 pages the 1 
1 


dia, and whil 


resent situation in ih 


1 
admitting that a num 


+ lan t} 
and 10 


i@ Wav of the 


ver of things s 
cle velopment of trade coun 
try, he points out opportunities for 
the American manuitactut 

‘It is rather astonishing,” the re- 


port states, “that American 


Lile 


manu- 


facturers have neglected this prom- 
ising field, especially in view of the 
success which has attended those who 
have exploited it intelligently. This 
failure to take 


portunities is perhaps due to the 


i\dvantage ot out op 
lack 


of information which exists about In 


dia; to the use of unsuitable selling 
methods; and to the feeling that, as 
India is a British colony, it is a Brit- 
ish commercial preserve 

* This is far from being the case, 
for the Germans and the Japanes¢ 
have cut deeply into British trade in 


Indi 


\ Machinery Market? 


\ significant paragraph reads as 


follows: “It will not be long before 
the labor situation will force the 
adoption of machines wherever cir- 


cumstang@es permit l‘ortunatelvy for 


his movement toward industrializa 
tion in India, it has been found that 
many individuals of a number of th 
Indian races can be trained to per 
form fairly well relatively simple 


operations on machines which are not 
too complicated. The enormous prof 


its of the cotton and jute mills (often 


from 30 to 100 per cent. a year) show 
how profitable 


the use of machinery 


really is, and it is only a matter of 
will be a 
demand for the 


appliances 


until ther« 


constant 


time and 


machines 
mentioned, 


larg 
and many 
of which are regularly made in 
\merica.” 





Comparative Quotations 


Apr. 12 Apr. 5 Apr. 13, 1922 
Spot cotton, New York 29.65c. 30.05 17.75« 
Print Cloths: 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 yd. ... &c R14 -8Y/« CO 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 vd. . Ll ] 734-7, 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 vd ; 123% 2A R32 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 yd. .. 134 3 OV 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60, 4 vd 1234: 2 % 
36. --in.. 40x48. 3 yds i... 15% : 1o™% 
37 -in., 48x48, 4 yd. . ; 1134¢ 7340 
Panama Checks 
36'/in., 72x80, 4.70 vd. ; 12 O% 
3614-in., 64x60, 5.70 vd 104 Oy DA 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 16x (x 10! 
Denims, 2-20s (indigo) ; 25« ; 17 
Tickings, a ‘ 3K 4) 2 
Standard Prints .. ; 11 1] Ll 
Standard Staple Ginghams 19% 19 16'%4e 





Dull and Restricted 


‘Trade in Britain 


Cotton Goods and Yarn Trades 
Disappointing—Curtailment 
of Spinning Aids 
By Frederick IW. Ta 
Enc., March 22 
Demand in 


MANCHESTER, 


nail) cotton yarn and 


cloth continues restricted, and there 


is a disposition on the part of cus 


tomers to operate with 


cau- 
tion than ever In the local market 
rumors circulated of 
and actual failures 
Much 
opinion prevails as to 
should be 
quotations 1] 


greater 
are stall being 
financial trouble, 
are mentioned now and again 
ditference of 

' 


the basis which fixed for 


varn loss is to be 
avoided. 
Yarns Firmer 
The firmer tone in the yarn market 
has continued \meri 


secure 


Spinners of 


can qualities are striving to 


some advantage trom the decline in 
the raw material, and possibly in 
some cases success 1s be ing met w itl 


Buying, however, has not been at all 


important, and tew users are inclined 


to mcreasc the ir stocks. The 50 per 


cent. curtailment of production is un- 


loubtedly telling its tale, and there is 


less pressure to sell than any 


time 


this vear. Producers, however. are 


badly in need of a larger turnover 


Chere has not been much life in ex- 
ers for the Continent 
Scattered sales 


occurred for India, business be- 


port varns. Buy 
littl 


give support. 
have 
ing mentioned in 80s. Egyptian spir 
nings seem to be a little quieter, but 


+ 


late rates have been well held 


Dull Cloth Market 
Throughout the week there has 
lack of animation in 


been a general 


the cloth market. No relief is in sight 
for makers of plain goods, and speak- 
ing generally fewer orders have been 
about in fancies. Exporters believe 
that some advantage can be given by 
For India 


a small turnover has occurred in light 


adopting a waiting policy. 


bleaching and printing descriptions, 


chiefly for Calcutta and Karachi. Few 
bids of any have been 


kind met in 


gray shirtings. China buyers have 
been content to look on. 


Shanghai is not 


News from 
encouraging and a 
just 
Far East does not 
of an early revival. 


Manchester merchant who has 


returned from the 
give any hope 
Fine fabrics have not been altogether 
and the Straits 
Settlements The offtake for Egypt 
and the Levant remains unimportant. 
Sheetings and finishing qualities have 
attracted attention for South 
America. Special sorts have been 
wanted for the United States. Only 
odd lots have been reported for the 
Continent. Certain advices from the 
home trade are better, and goods now 
seem to be moving more freely. 


idle for Singapors 


some 
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The Kent Manufacturing Co. 


(Established 1843) 


Union Mills 
Rockbourne Mills 
Runnymede Mills 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 


Burmont Mills 


Burmont, Pa. 


Bedford Mills 
Bedford City, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen Goods 


Flannels—Suitings—Overcoatings —Tweeds, Etc. 


Fine Worsted Yarns 


(FRENCH SPUN) 
For WEAVING and KNITTING 


James Chittick 
Consulting Textile Specialist 


122-124 East 25th St. N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 


FABRICS ANALYZED 


Expert Testimony Dan Ss 
Instruction Texti Aye cares 
Visited and Repe on “a yn 


sts Calculated, rivate Textile 
Mill, 1 one ioe siness Literature w ritten. Mills 


Everything in Textiles 


Cottons—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, E ae 
\uthor an - eee —~ * of Silk a ‘. ee — ro Pr blems.’ 
Full Octa Ha a mely Be 00 Deliv ak 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 
TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 
“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS | 


WOOLENS 


COOLING AND CONDITIONING MACHINES 
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Women’s Wear Trade 
Is Firm and Quiet 


Most Mills Well Sold Ahead— 
Jobbers Get Call for Immedi- 
ate Delivery of Goods 

(he women’s wear trade is still dull 
after a cold and early Easter. The 
dullness refers only to immediate 
business, since mills generally have 
received excellent orders on the mer- 
chandise which they have offered for 
the Fall, 1923, season. Jobbers are 
getting some of the last-minute order- 
ing by the cutting trades of season- 
able goods for early summer wear, 
but no departure from established 
tendencies has been reported. 


Fine twills, including poirets and 
tricotines, are in demand for suit- 
ings, as well as the corded fabrics 


such as reps, Bedford cords and pop- 
lins. A considerable yardage of fab- 
rics of this nature, it is estimated, is 
being cut for capes for use in spring 
ill | summer wear. 


Wool Crepe Trend 
There is steady development in 
wool crepes and the success of some 
of these lines will closely parallel the 
some of the silk crepes, it 
\ number of sheer fabrics 

various ways by the in- 
troduction of stripes of contrasting 
weave or the use of ratine yarns have 


1 


made 


success ot 
1S said. 


decorated 


marked success. 

For and fabrics 
browns and grays are the dominating 
colors both for summer and fall. In 
fabrics, however, there is 
iety than usual and many 
are found in 

combination, 
is, purples, etc. 


coating 


suiting 


dress 
greater var 
new solid ef- 
including 


shades 
fects and in 


greens, re 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 
] taken 
broadcloths 


trade has 
fancy 

shown in some quarters of the mar- 

ket. Plaids in particular have proved 


The = skirting 


quickly to the 


attractive 
Nothing 
eral wav 


has been dor? in any gen- 
in the use of mohair for 
women’s sport and dress wear though 
opportunity is said to exist be- 
f current interest in lustrous 
situation 
which exists in the men’s wear field 


le ny 
. salll¢ 


strong price 


und in dress goods. 


What the Trade Favored 


Summary of Best Selling Numbers 
in Botany Fall Line 
he Fashion Service Department 
sotany Worsted Mills announces 
the outstanding successes of the re- 
ently opened fall collection of coat- 
ings, dress fabrics, suitings and skirt- 
ings as follows: 
\ll pile fabric coatings are in 


1S ie 


o 


Q 


such demand that they must be al- 
lotted. 

“Keubama, a napped novelty 
chosen for both the dress-coat and 
coat-dress for fall, showing the face 
broken into domino blocks, scored a 
marked popular success, and Borabia, 
the new high-lustre novelty broad- 
cloth introducing fine-line blocks of 
light on dark grounds, won the ap- 
proval of the exclusive trade. 

‘“Checkovia, a fleecy napped cloth 
showing fine blocks of artificial silk 
in white on soft shades, was one of 
the leaders and, with Cubette, a 
double cloth showing a dark ground 
broken into domino cubes by fine lines 
of high color, proved the strong cur- 
rent approval of checks and cubes. 

“In the list of novelty dress fab- 
rics, a new satin-stripe Poiret won 
first place. A second Poiret novelty 
showing self tone blocks, ran a close 
second. 

“Fleur Crepe, a fine ribbed num- 
ber of crepey texture, showing an all- 
over design in naturalistic floral pat- 
tern in white artificial silk upon 
staple shades, simulating a fine chain 
stitch embroidery, finds itself close to 
the top of the list of successes. 

“Among the finer ribbed and 
corded numbers of the line were 
Repingle Superior and Cordaire, a 
super-twill, which top the list of the 
high-priced dress cloths, while Chat- 
ter Cloth, a light weight ribbed fea- 
ture, primarily designed for pleated 
youthful frocks is listed among the 
successes. 

“Tn the group of skirtings, Kah- 
menor, a lustrous cloth broken at 
wide intervals by a Roman stripe in 
relief; Octavia, a feature showing 
inch wide light stripes of Bedford 
cord on dark grounds; Canopic. 
showing blocks of light and dark 
color and Tricana, featuring chevron 
stripes in contrasted shades, com- 
pletes a list of the favored novelties.” 





Sharp Rise in - 
Bradford Market 


Merino Tops Are 2 to 3d. from 
Lowest Point—Crossbreds Are 
Also Dearer 
(From, our Regular Correspondent) 

Braprorp, EnG., April 11 (Special 
Cable to TExTIL—e Wortp),—Brad 
ford quotations for tops continue to 
show a_ hardening tendency. The 
market is stimulated by reports of a 
further advance at Melbourne. A 
fair amount of business has been done 
this week in merinos and also in low 
prepared crossbreds, some top makers 
quoting 63d for 64s, but they can 
still be bought. at 62d. All fine and 
medium crossbreds are against the 
buyer; 56s at 364d, 46s at 181d and 
prepared crossbreds a farthing dearer. 

America is taking matchings in 


fair quantities and top makers find it 
more profitable to sell 


them than to 


comb them into tops. Spinners are 
much better off for particulars on old 
contracts and a fair amount of busi 
ness has been booked in medium and 
low crossbred sorts tor delivery 


the Both 
topmakers and spinners are very cau+ 


within next two months. 


ahead 
the possibility of 


tious about selling far specu 
latively 


further 


owing to 


rise in wool. Arrivals ar 
coming in rather slowly for next Lon 
don In yarns, 2-48s botany 
from 64s top are well held at 6s 9d. 


Bradford Dyers Association have 


sales. 


reduced dyeing charges averaging 5 
per cent. in light weights and about 
Maker 


have 


12 per cent. in heavier goods. 
trade think reduction 
been more substantial. 


should 


BrApForD, ENG., March 27.—(Py 
mail).—During the week the im- 
provement in the Bradford market has 
taken more definite shape. Toward 


the end of the London sales, there 
was a marked advance in raw ma- 
terial values. The clear break of a 


month without any sales in this coun- 
try no doubt compelled users to buy 
prematurely. Though the tone at 
Bradford had improved, buyers re- 
turning from London still found this 


market much less optimistic than 
Coleman Street. Topmakers, how- 
ever, are standing out with great 


firmness for prices in line with Lon- 
don. From the bottom point, merinos 
are 2d. to 3d. dearer, crossbreds 4d. 
to Id. Sixty-fours, which could have 
been t below 60d. a fortnight 
ago, are now generally quoted at 62d. 
Big orders could be booked if top- 
makers would take 60d., but this is 
out of the question. 

Fine and Medium Crossbreds 

Crossbreds have not moved so 
emphatically, because there are more 
They are definitely 
however. Fifty-eighths are 
quoted at a good 44d.; 56s at 36 to 
37d.; 50s 27d.; 46s carded 18'%2d., and 
40s prepared 16%d. Most of the 
business which has been transacted 
week been in  crossbreds 
down to and including 48s quality. 
American operators are again active 
in fine crossbred matchings. 

Yarn prices are sluggish in re- 
sponding to the rise, but they are dis- 
tinctly firmer, on the basis of 6s. gd. 
for 2-48s Botany (64s tops). Par- 
ticulars are coming to hand much 
more freely on old contracts, and 
some fair orders have been placed in 
addition. Export customers are some- 
what slow to adjust themselves to 
altered conditions. The removal of 
the Ruhr difficulty would undoubtedly 
release a big demand. The Leicester 
hosiery trade is taking more yarns, 
and the home trade is a steady cus- 
tomer. The piece goods trade also 
shows improvement. 


bough 


plentiful supplies. 
dearer, 


this has 


Talk of Duplicates 
in Men’s Wear Field 


Few Mills Are Sellers at Present— 
Most Wish to Withhold Ad- 


vances Till Later 


Clothiers have been feeling out the 
sentiment of a number of selling 
agents toward the taking of duplicate 
fall 
In only few cases will sellers consider 
further commitments at the present 
time. Two houses, and perhaps more, 
have issued new prices showing ad- 
to 37'%4c. covering a 
limited production for late delivery. 
Several other houses are open to the 
taking of orders for delivery in 
August or beyond with prices to be 
fixed later at the spring, 1923, open- 
ing levels. Still other houses have all 
lines wholly withdrawn. 


Clothiers Fall Trade Starts 
\s clothiers progress with their fall 
business with the retail trade, the de- 


orders for the coming season. 


vances of 12% 


sire to place duplicates will doubt- 
The the 
said to be most 
encouraging, and, now that the Roch- 
ester group is in the field, develop- 
rapid. Mill 
as a whole, do not wish to come out 
with higher prices until the clothier 
has taken his initial 
the retailer for the reason that they 
do not wish to do anything which 
would advance their 
prices until had the 
chance to cover at least some of their 


less increase. success of 


early openers is 


ments should be agents, 


business from 


make clothiers 


retailers have 
fall requirements at the conservative 
opening prices already named. 
Tailors-to-the-trade who have been 
carrying on their the 
agency basis or by direct circularizing 
are in many instances doing an excel- 
lent business, according to mill agents. 
the book 
tried to stick to old methods of dis- 
tributing sample books and then sit- 
ting back until orders come in, which 
suffered the 
shrinkage of this business. 


business on 


houses which have 


it -15 


have most in gveneral 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


A meeting was held Friday morn- 
ing at the offices of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers to consider matters 
with the Mutual Adjust- 
ment Bureau. 

N. L. Howe & Co., selling agents 
for the Old Town Woolen Co., will 
occupy their new offices at 230 Fifth 
Avenue beginning next week. 

Joseph D. Holmes, of Holmes & 
Long, is now in Spain after a trip 
through France. He will go to Italy 
before returning home. 

Makers of boys’ clothing are still 
fairly large users of tweeds. Cur- 
rent business along these lines has 
come chiefly from that source. 


connected 
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Conflicting Reports 
on Hosiery Business 


Jobbers’ Sales for First Three 

Months 20 to 25 Per Cent. 

Larger Than Last Year 

‘Our comparative sales records,” 
suid a large out-of-town jobber this 
‘show an increase of between 
20 and 25 per cent. in our business 

hosiery during January, February 
and March, as compared with the first 
three months of last year. At the 

| of the first week in April we were 
running 40 per cent. ahead of the 
sae week last year. These figures 
loubtless will come as a surprise to 
many of our friends in the primary 
market and to mills which continually 
complain of lack of buying by the 
trade; they prove most definitely, to 
ne at least, that the trouble of the 
hosiery business is not consumption, 
is entirely a matter of over- 
production.” 

Selling agents may well be some- 
what surprised at these percentages 
In the opinion of the 
jobber quoted—and he is large and 
representative, with a considerable 
reputation as a close student of mar- 
kets—the experience of his firm 1s 
not unusual, but is typical of business 
done this year on hosiery by jobbers 
the country over, with the possible 
exception of New York. 

Silk Goods Prices 

\ction has not been taken at this 
writing on the question of advancing 
prices on. silk 
It is intimated that such action, which 
the trade generally understood would 
be taken during the first half of April, 
be considerably delayed. 
the meantime, many and 
icting are the rumors heard in the 

rket regarding the probable deci- 
sion of large interests on this most 

portant matter. In sections it is 
stated that an advance of at least $1 
will 


WCCR, 


of increase. 


full-fashicned goods. 


In con- 


) 


made 
other quar- 
ters the statement is confidently made 
hat prices for the second half of the 
ear will probably be held at the 
levels now prevailing 


lozet certainly be on 


sic numbers, while in 


Kegardless of the undoubted merits 
ot the arguments for advanced prices 


this division of the trade, there is 


some sentiment to the effect that a 
sion not to ratse prices at this 
would ultimately have a most 


ficial effect on the business as a 
With overproduction the ecry- 

vil of the trade, it is pointed out 
there is no surer way of reduc- 

his overproduction than by fore- 

ng the hands of the weak and unde- 
Strable mill unchanged 


s named by market leaders. 


sisters with 
Current Business 

nflicting reports continue ‘ re- 

xariing the volume of current busi- 


ness being done. Large selling 
houses handling a wide variety of 
goods make no bones about admitting 
that the last weeks have been 
exceptionally for them, while 
other representative sellers state busi- 
ness so far this month has been bet- 
ter than at any time during the year. 
Buyers have recently concentrated 
largely on those numbers which have 
proved successful and have left other 


few 


slow 


“There is no such thing in 
silk stocking,” 


women’s * seamless ” 


tions would go a long way toward Jobbers’ Underwear 


remedying many of the evils now so 
vociferously complained about. 
Production of hosiery in 1921 by 
establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of knit 
amounted to 80,299,839 dozen pairs, 
valued at $291,675,401, the Bureau of 
Census reports. Compared with the 
production reported for 1919, this is 
a decrease of 5.1 per cent. in quantity 


goods 


the United States today as a 


said Frank L. Miller, Jr., at 


the convention of the national association in Philadelphia last 


week. 


Mr. Miller’s statement that the name 


“seamless” is in 


itself a misnomer and a handicap to the proper development of 
the goods to which it is applied has met with much interested 


discussion, and his suggestion of the substitution of 


* circular 


knitted hosiery ” is favorably regarded by a number of leading 


figures in the hosiery business. 


goods strictly alone. Requests for 
advanced shipments of orders and 
quick deliveries on new business are 
numerous. 

An improved movement of mercer- 


ized goods at the new prices is gen- 
erally predicted. Some buyers have 
been reluctant to pay $9 for good 


quality chiffons, but many are placing 
at about this price without 
complaint. 


business 


Hosiery Trade Notes 

Much interest has been created in 
the question of market terms by the 
Frank Miller, Jr., at the 
Philadelphia convention last week. 
Many feel that the suggestion of Mr. 
Miller that “ seamless” be abandoned 
entirely for the more dignified appel- 
lation “circular knit” 
worthy of immediate adoption. 

It is pointed out that to make a 
“movement” out of such a proposed 
would be to go through a 


speech ot 


hosiery is 


change 


great deal of unnecessary fuss and 
bother. The way to change a trade 
term is to change it, and there is 


nothing to hinder immediate action 
by individual mills or selling 
who favor the change. 

Along this line it is known that at 
least one manufacturer 
will in all future advertising make 
it definite practice to substitute “ 
cular knitted for 
referring t 
machines. 

Rumors continue to float about ri 
garding another shift to 
commission house selling by 


agents 


machinery 


cir 
when 
his 


‘seamless ” 


the product of 


dry goods 
ya large 
hosiery account, but nothing definite 
has been announced as yet. 

Shrewd observers of the 
dry goods situation are confident that 
combinations in manufacturing units 
are certain to come in tHe hosiery bus- 
iness. It is felt that the stability 
which would almost certainly be 
given the market by such combina 


— 
general 





and 5.5 per ceyt. in value, but it is 
an increase of 6.8 per cent. in quan 
tity and 197.3 per cent. in value com- 
pared with the pre-war year I9QI4. 
In addition establishments classified 
in other industries * silk 
goods,” “cotton goods,” etc., reported 
hosiery manufactured during 1921 to 
the value of $1,114,000. 


such as 


Bathing Suit Opening 
Should Be Late 


New Prices Before Aug. 1 Would 
Be a Mistake, Many Believe 
Slipovers Discussed 
Slow business continues in knitted 
distributed through job- 
Large selling agencies report 
orders being received every day, but 
everywhere the quantities are season- 
ably small. In sections of the market 
women’s novelty sweaters are report- 
moving fairly well, while in 
others it is admitted 
tically no action on them. 


outerwear 
bers. 


ed as 
there is prac- 
Reorders 
on staples for fall continue to come 
in, slowly filling up those lines which 


are not off the market. 


Bathing Suits Quiet 


The bathing suit situation, so far 
as jobber-distributed goods are con 
unchanged. Reordering 
has not even started, if generally re- 
lable information are to 
credited. al- 
ready been given toa probabl open 
ing date 
several opinions have been published 
to the effect that June would be a 
good month in which to make the 
opening. Large factors in this busi- 
ness, however, say that the later the 
opening the better it will be for all 
concerned. They feel that nothing 
should be done before Aug. 1, 
as their opinion is likely to control 


2 
13: 


cerned, is 


sources ot 


be Consideration has 


for next year’s goods, and 


and 


} 


jt 


(Continued on page 


Business Heavy 


Placed 


Large Volume on Fall 
Goods by Retailers — Late 


Spring Opening Advisable 

General reports from jobbers indi- 
cate that large volume is being se- 
cured by them on fall underwear. 
Similar reports are received from 
mills selling their product direct to 
the retailer, many of whom are doing 
a record business. Current buying of 
merchandise going to the jobbing 
trade continues seasonably slow, al- 
though on certain lines it is claimed 
that as much business has been re- 
ceived since the recent advances as 
was being placed before the new 
prices became effective. 

Jobbers’ Contracts Firm 

lhe subject of overbuying has been 
discussed, but in no case is it believed 
that there will be any bad effects 
from the large sales which have been 
retailers. A representative 
jobber stated this week that he be- 
lieves all of his sales to be firm, with 
practically no possibility of returns 
or cancellations. The long, cold win- 
ter has cleaned out retailers’ stocks of 
heavy and medium weight underwear 
all over the country, and heavy buying 
by both jobber and retailer followed 
aS a necessary consequence. 

The jobber mentioned above has 
further protected his contracts by 
placing orders for additional goods at 
the recent advances put into effect in 
the primary market. He is now quot- 
ing on the basis of these advanced 
costs, and his quotations make his 
previous prices to retailers look cheap. 

In the absence of much real current 
activity, some thought or at any rate, 
some discussion, has been given the 
subject of the date of opening lines 
for next spring. All divisions of the 
market are unanimous in_ believing 
that a late opening on lightweight 
goods is advisable, viewing the situa- 
tion from every angle. Particularly 
in view of the raw material status it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom 
to delay the opening date as much as 
possible. From the standpoint of sev 
eral jobbers September would not be 
too late for definite action on prices 
for the new season, and certainly for 
the mill the later prices are made the 
better it will be 


made to 


Underwear Trade Notes 

Samples of a line of athletic cut 
cotton flannel underwear for winter 
wear were shown to a few large buy- 
ers a short time ago, and were most 
considered by them, it is 

The goods were to have 
been priced to sell at retail at around 
$2 per garment, and it is said that a 
satisfactory 


favorably 


understood 


assured 
decided advance in the price 


business was 


when a 
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The Wildman 
Ribbing Machine 


Wildman Circular Knitting Ma- 
chinery has been built for a genera- 
tion with three big thoughts con- 
stantly in mind; first, to make knit- 
ing machines that produce quality 
fabric; next, to maintain quality 
through years of service; lastly, to 
give the largest output possible with 
quality. 
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The Wildman Circular Ribber 
answers these requirements with the 
well known success of every Wild- 
man Machine. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Ribber Catalogue” 
giving detailed illustrations 
and descriptions of every im- 
portant part of the machine. 


We have issued a very complete and informative 


book ‘‘ The Science of Knitting.’’ Price $3.00 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


oi the napped goods which were be- 

ing considered as a material made a 

temporary abandonment of the plan 
visable. 

A line of goods of this character 
would be a decided novelty, and the 
reception accorded it by the consumer 
would be watched with much interest. 
Nothing of the sort has been placed 
on the market before, so far as can be 
learned. 

The merchandise was to have been 
shown in union suits only, with both 
athletic cut and short 
either knee length or three-quarter 
leg. A well known buyer stated this 
week that he believed this line, if 
placed on the market in the $2 retail- 
er class would have a big sale, and he 
expressed himself as willing to buy 
the goods as soon as they were of- 
fered in this price class. 

A representative dry goods jobber 
reports business as probably better 
than ever before in the history of his 
firm, which goes back a good many 
years. This is particularly true of 
underwear, he states, on which a big- 
ger volume has been booked to date 
than has been taken in the same 
period for many years past. 


sleeves, and 


Standard Hosiery Boxes 

Nearly all the work in connection 
with the development of standard 
boxes for packing hosiery has been 
completed by the Bureau of Stan- 
ards, Washington, D. C. This will 
result in the reduction of approxi- 
mately 300 different sizes to about 55 
standards. These standards have been 
made up in. Io sets, and actual pack- 
ings will be made at the bureau. After 
this check determination, the project 
can be considered complete, and it is 
expected that it will result in the sav- 
ing of a very large amount of money 
to the hosiery industry. 





Knitted Outerwear 
(Continued from page . 133) 


the situation it is most probable that 
prices will not be made before that 
date. 
\dmitting the relatively unsatisfac- 
position of lines of bathing suits 
at the moment, particularly cotton 
suits, all in the trade are confident of 
a good season this year with anything 
like summer weather. 


The Outlook for Slipovers 


lipovers continue to 


furnish the 
leground for much heated discus 

At this writing there is no de 

nying the fact that they are a drag 
the market, and many mills and 

S¢ ¢ agents are wondering whether 
will ever get rid of their stocks. 
Reports from Palm Beach and other 
m centers have tended to em- 
-e the statements that slipovers 
passé, and that the jacquette is 
thing this year. On the other 
well informed agencies selling 

bers point out the difference be- 
tween the two large classes of buyers 
he business—the large department 
(largely a direct buyer) and the 


small-town store (which almost al- 
ways purchases from jobbers). 

In the latter class many feel that 
the slipover will be just as popular 
this year as last, and they expect 
sufficient business from this source 
by June or July at the latest to clear 
up all existing stocks. 


Knitted Suits and Dresses 


Palm Beach Sponsors Novelties in 
Sports and General Wear 

Palm Beach correspondence of the 
Knitted Outerwear Bureau indicates 
the popularity of knitted dresses and 
\ recent 
issued by the Bureau reads, in part, 
as follows: 


suits this season. article 


It seems almost superfluous to say 
again, that white leads in Palm 
Beach. Season in and season out, 
there is always the same story to tell. 
This season, the sheer white Shetland 
dress has been added to other knitted 
types, and women here welcome it be- 
cause of its delicacy, and because it 
is nothing like as warm as the more 
closely-knitted types. 

The Shetland dress, of course, is 
not always white; many have gay 
bindings of color at their borders, 
but the all-white frock worn over a 
flesh-color slip, is a general favorite, 
which is due somewhat to the low 
price at which these attractive dresses 
may be purchased. 

Twine and Cork Shades 

It is rather difficult to tell which 
color, next to white, leads here 
in knitted things—probably twine 
and cork shades are more generally 
worn—yet, just as one is about con- 
vinced of the truth of this state- 
ment, along comes orchid and old blue 
frocks, to pause. Two 
smartly-frocked women here, one of 
whom has just returned from Cannes, 
are wearing straightline frocks which 
are identical, excepting in color, one 
being a two-tone orchid with a metal 
thread running through, and the other 
in old blue. dresses are 
striped in lighter and darker shades, 
the stripes being about three inches 
wide, and bordered with bands, which 
also finish the short 


give one 


These 


sleeves. The 
neck is square, and there is a twisted 
cord of silk at the waistline. 
Hand Painted Dresses 

\nother frock distinctly more elab- 
orate is made of black silk with tiny 
steel beads knitted into its entire sur- 
These frocks, and many more 
too numerous to mention, demonstrate 
that the knitted dress is not restricted 
Indeed the tea hour 


face. 


to sports wear. 


at the famous Cocoanut Grove here, 
finds many a_ hand-painted knitted 
dress among those present. The 


painted dress is, as everyone must 
know, somewhat of a luxury, yet the 
better class of Palm Beach shops re- 
port it is practically impossible to 
keep these lovely things in stock. 
There is a disposition to soft colors, 
dull greens and cocoa browns and 
being 
varied by 


tawny orange shades on white 
a popular color 


blues of the turquoise range, 


scheme, 
yellow 


WORLD 


ARAMOUNT 
LOOPER ATTACHMENTS 


Increase Production Reduce Seconds 
Save Looping Thread 
Entire Looping Operation 


Simplify 





Paramount Chain Cutter and Stripper 


THE CHAIN CUTTER auto- 
matically severs the chain con- 
necting looped stockings, leaving Bell Attachment 
one-fourth of an inch chain on 
each side of the toe. It eliminates the necessity of cutting the 


stockings apart by hand, thus relieving the operator and 


increasing production. 
THE STRIPPER automatically removes the stockings from the 
looper. 


THE BELL ATTACHMENT signals if stitch is missed or 
thread is broken. It is a positive guard against stockings passing 
the sewing device when there is a broken 
thread, with the consequent saving of 


seconds, 


THE FOOT STOP MOTION enables 
the operator to stop or start looping ma- 
chine by pressure of the foot, regulate 
stockings and work 


spacing between 


without interruption, thus increasing 
production and saving looping thread. 


THE ADJUSTABLE ARM 
the stockings after they have been re- 


catches 


moved from the 


STRIPPER. 


points by the 


These ATTACHMENTS furnished for 
all makes of machines and installed on 
either a Sale or Rental basis. 


If you desire further particulars or 


demonstration write us. 


SERVICE GOES 
PARAMOUNT 


PARAMOUNT 
With ALL 
PRODUCTS. 





\Manufactured by the makers of the well 


“PARAMOUNT FORMS.” 


Foot-Stop Motion and 
Adjustable Arm 


known 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Formerly 
PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets Chicago, Ill. 
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BANNER 


NEW MODEL 
SPLIT-FOOT 
MACHINE 


for making the highest quality 
of circular knit hosiery, doing 
away with all unsightly trimmed 
splicing yarns. 


The leading hosiery mills of the 
country are using them in large 
quantities. It is a fast and eco- 
nomical producer and its product 
is the last word in circular 
knit hosiery. 


Write for circular 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory Philadelphia Office 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND : E Colonial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office ING Canadian Office 
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and dull reds also being noted. One 
i the loveliest of these dresses, worn 
y a woman whose name is interna- 
sons lly prominent in social circles, is 
, white knitted dress, the bodice sec- 
‘on, and flying side panels, being 

decorated, and the skirt, from 
‘the hips down, being plain oyster 


The Knitted Suit 
Although possibly the knitted dress 
s of the greatest importance, and 
eserves first place in the mention of 
smart sports clothes, yet the knitted 
suit deserves a little niche all its own, 
s being a year which emphasizes 
e two-piece idea, and therefore one 
vhich finds us more appreciative of 
e skirt and coat, or skirt and over- 
use idea. 

knitted suit is usually made 
a plain straight skirt, often 
at the bottom and up either 
and a short unbelted jacket, and 
iried by an occasional belt, one 
vhich permits a blouse treatment. 
hile sometimes in a solid color, the 
rtest suits are in novelty stitches 
hich introduce a diamond, check, or 
me set pattern, frequently in a con- 
trasting color, or at least in a darker 

than in the body of the suit. 


- OBITUARY | 





John Story Jenks 

n Story Jenks, who was for 
years a prominent factor in the 
industry and well known 
throughout the city of Philadelphia 
r his varied activities, died Satur- 
ay, April 7, after a brief illness, of 
neumonia, in his eighty-fourth year. 
. Jenks was born near Baltimore, 
ict. 29, 1839. His father, William 
Pearson Jenks, was for many years 
ager of the Union Cotton Mills, 
iear that city. In 1847, however, he 
same to Philadelphia, and formed a 
partnership with Evan Randolph, as 
Randolph & Jenks, cotton brokers. 
\fter graduation from the Philadel- 
ohia High School, Mr. Jenks entered 
these offices in 1856, and, when his 
retired in 1861, he became 
uember of the firm. During the Civil 
Var he served in the Federal army 
s lieutenant, and after the war re- 
‘turned to business, but retired many 
years ago from active business. Since 
hat time he has devoted his activities 
public and charitable enterprises in 
vhich he was greatly interested. He 
vice president of the Pennsyl- 
ania Museum and School of Indus- 
‘rial Art, of which the Philadelphia 
Textile School is an important part. 
He was also one of the managers of 
the Williamson Freed School of Me- 
chanical Trades, a manager of the 
vivania Hospital and numerous 
r institutions, public and philan- 
thropie organizations. He was also 
‘ormerly member of the Board of 
> Education. He is survived by 

dow and three daughters. 

A. Lincoln Bowman 
Lincoln Bowman, a well-known 
igure in lubricating and wool oil cir- 
lied of pneumonia in Winches- 
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ter, Mass., Easter Sunday, April 1, 
after an illness of less than a week. 
He was born in Boston, Feb. 3, 1868, 
receiving his education at the public 
schools of the city. Of New England 
parentage, all through his life Mr. 
Bowman exhibited not merely the 
commercial instincts of the native 
New Englander, but &lso those higher 
qualities of fortitude, vision and so- 
ciability which enabled him to make 
many friends and adapt himself suc- 
cessfully to the changing environ- 
ments of his calling. It is question- 
able whether there is a single woolen 
mill or recovered wool plant in New 
England where Mr. Bowman was not 
known. At the time of his death he 
was associated with the Tide Water 
Oil Sales Corp., and until recently 
the manager of their wool oil de- 
partment. Mr. Bowman was an au 
thority on wool oil and an indefati- 
gable and successful salesman. He 
leaves a widow and three daughters, 
one of whom is married. 


——— os 


Peter Cavanaugh 

Peter Cavanaugh, one of the most 
widely known factors in the Phila- 
delphia textile trade, died Friday 
morning, April 6, at the Jefferson 
Hospital, after an illness of eight 
weeks. Mr. Cavanaugh was the head 
of Peter Cavanaugh, Inc., one of the 
largest draymen and teamster com- 
panies in the city, making a specialty 
of handling cotton yarn shipments and 
other textile products. Since 1878 he 
had made his headquarters at 338 
Chestnut street. He was able to tell 
many interesting stories of the early 
days of the cotton yarn and textile 
manufacturing industry and of the 
leading factors connected with the 
trade. Mr. Cavanaugh was 65 years 
of age. He is survived by his widow 
and three sons. 


Julius O. Murdock 
Julius O. Murdock, one of the pio- 
neer manufacturers of card clothing 
in this country and at one time a di- 
rector of the former American Card 
Clothing Co., died at his home in 


Leicester, Mass., on April 3, in his | 


77th year. He was a son of Joseph 
Murdock, who with his _ brother, 
Joshua Murdock, Jr., operated the 
firm of J. & J. Murdock, card clothing 
manufacturers in Leicester for many 
years. 


continued the business alone, after 
the death of his father, until about 
20 years ago when it was taken over 
by the American Card Clothing Co. 
The latter was liquidated in 1905. 





William H. Tylee 


William H. Tylee, Worcester, 


Mass., president of the New England | 


Woolen Mill, Clinton, Mass., died in 


Joplin, Mo., on April 4, while inspect- | 


ing mining properties in which he was 


Julius O. Murdock was ad- | 


mitted to the firm in June, 1883, and | 


WEE itt 





interested. Mr. Tylee was 64 years | 


old and had been financially inter- 
ested in a varied line of New Eng- 
land industries, also properties in 
Florida and mines in the West. 
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Built in all sizes up to 24 
inches. In all cuts up to 
14 needles per inch. 


You owe it to yourself to 
investigate this machine. 


Samples, prices and par- 
ticulars on request. 
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Great Britain and 
the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Z. 
England, 
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Australie 


H. Butler & Co., Sydney— 
Melbourne. 
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South America 
Los Fabricantes Unidos, 964 Belgrano, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic, 


—_ © Scotto, Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Argentine Re 
public. 
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China and Japan 
Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China. 
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| Mill Bands, Labels 
Sample Cards and Tickets— 
—for the Textile Trade 


Operating one of the largest and most modern 
plants in New England enables us not only to 
render prompt service and right prices but to 
handle any kind and size job. 

Perhaps you are publishing or considering a 
House Organ or new Catalog. If so, it would 
pay you to talk with us. 


COURIER-CITIZEN COMPANY 


for 28 Years of the New England Telephone Directory) 


PRINTERS BINDERS 
PUBLISHERS ENGRAVERS 
LOWELL BOSTON 


250 Market St. 201 Devonshire Street 


Printers 








ESTABLISHED 1838 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 


Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


THE nee See Co. 





Granite State Needle Co. 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 
Laconia, N. H. 


=== Manufacturers of ———— 


‘First Duin Latch Meaiiies 


For All Standard Makes of Machines 
‘‘We Make The Best’’ 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 
Scott & Williams Latch Needles 
BECKERT 


"NEEDLES BECKERT 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W.S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE Co. 
71 Murray Street, New York 





Telephone—Barclay 2965 


April 14, 192 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, Tae 
Philadelphia | 


Post Office Address: Logan Station, 


Manufacturers of 


PRINTED AND ENGRAVED 


TICKETS - TAGS - LABELS 


of Paper, Cardboard, Linen, Silk 
for All Textile Trades 





1506 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 


312 Market St. 


TAPES, BINDINGS an NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


-iccastaiandeneesmsesscanoeseemomenn 
SPINNING TAPE 


HOPE WEBBING CO., PROVIDENCE 


NEW YORK TROY CHICAGO 


| SAMPLE BOOKS COLOR CARDS 
| The Hatheway-Sheffield Co. 


| “THE SAMPLE-CARD SHOP” 243 W. 17 St., New York 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, B. 5 


J. J. REUTLINGER 
160 FIFTH AVE. MOHAWK BUILDING NEW YORK 
Wire Heddles Mill Supplies 
FALSE REED WIRES 
Hard Paper Spools and Quills 


| BIRCH BROTHERS 


Makers of 


Textile Finishing Machinery and 
Piece-End Sewing Machines 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


BIRCH TREE. 





SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING  Paitadetptis, rs. | 
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Buyers’ Strike Looms 


Up in Silk Market 


Repetition of Conditions of 1920-21 
Appear as Possibility — Re- 
tailers Busy 
Following close upon the recent ad- 
vances announced in these columns a 
week ago as having taken place in the 
silk market, there arises the possibil- 
ity of a buyers’ strike, such as mar- 
kets in general experienced two years 
ago. At that time it will be recalled 
the inevitable came after a long 
period of inflated prosperity in which 
everyone sought to outdo one an- 
other, only to follow their widely 
heralded antics with a shutdown such 
as never had been seen before. In 
this it will be well remembered by the 
ajority the disastrous results that 

accrued in the silk market. 

The situation today represents in 
many features that which existed two 
years ago. Buyers for the largest 
shops throughout the country have 
been advised, it is said, to pare down 
their purchases until such time as 
prices, now in vogue, are subjected 
to a revision downward. 


Retailers Busy 


lrading in the retail market has 
been all that could be desired and is 
today. On every side prosperity has 
been displayed without any hint of 
diminishing. However, there are 
those houses that have declared they 
will not “pass the buck” of higher 
prices along to the consumer who to- 
day 1s paying the highest prices ever 
secn in the retail market, excepting 
possibly war-time periods. In this 
vein it is reported that the directors 
i one of the larger shops of Chicago 
has warned their buyers that pur- 
chasing of silk fabrics at present 
prices will be the means of bringing 
about dismissal. 


Reaction Retarded 

In spite of future prospects, sellers 
report that the heralded reflection of 
of higher prices has not yet reached 
them to the extent that might be 
supposed and though business done 
today is not of the volume which 
emphasized it a month ago, it is sound 

| with good foundation. It is 
pointed out that retailers for the most 
part are today selling from stocks 
bought before the present prices went 

force. 
Dress Manufacturers Quiet 

\ lull has been experienced from 
the dress manufacturing element of 
buyers. Buying is on a conservative 
isis, there is no denying and sellers 
re facing this fact hoping that that 
Which today is serving to lend a re- 
Strictive tone to the market may be 
r In this they are without 





} 


removed. 
consolation for with raw silk prices 
they are, and at the figure 
which they are likely to maintain, 


4 


even following the arrival of new 
crop stocks, the revision of prices 
downward is not likely to occur, at 
least in sufficient time to bring busi- 
ness to the market and in its former 
volume. 

While an unfavorable reflection has 
been reported from some quarters of 


salesrooms, 299 Fifth Avenue, H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., Inc., repeated their 
fashion show benefit of the 
Committee of Devastated France. The 
show was also held in support of the 
candidacy of Miss Irene Smith, sec- 
retary to E. Irving Hanson, the firm’s 
candidate in the Good Will elections 


for the 


From various sources comes the report that the silk market in 
both broad silks and ribbons is facing a buyers’ strike, this latter 
coming as the result of increased prices within the past ten days. 
The directors of the larger shops throughout the country are re- 


ported as feeling that present increases are unnecessary. 


How- 


ever, it is reported from the retail side that trading with the con- 


sumer is in better form than has been noted in two years. 
are in demand in all sections of the country and the producer of 


the newest order is the one who profits. 


Silks 


Also it is stated by 


members of the largest houses that business with them has not 
yet been treated to any untoward decline that might be con- 
strued as a protest against the newer quotations. 


the market, there are other sellers 
who maintain that their business has 
not suffered as a result. These same 
sellers report that buyers from all 
sections of the country are in the 
market daily and are buying as heay 
ily as in the past. Salesmen also r¢ 
port that trading with them has been 
of most satisfying character. 

More and more it is noted that the 
cantons in colors are being called for. 
Especially is this true with retailers. 
The use of these for makeup of sports 
apparel is wide and today cantons 
are probably in more popular favor 
than has been true in the three years 
they have occupied the forefront of 
the stage. 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 


More and more silk is being turned 
to by the makers of sportswear and 
the present season seems to present 
more of this fabric than any other. 

The popularity of cantons for Fall 
is reported as being assured, reflect- 
ing the good condition existing in the 
market for the past three years. Can- 
tons this season are more in use than 
ever. 


Last Saturday evening in their 





Smith 
announced. 


of the Committee. Miss 
among the winners later 


Raw Silk Comes Back 
Prices Return to High Plane After 
Decline of Week Ago 
New York 
returned to a 


Was 


Prices in th raw silk 
market have higher 
plane than that which existed a week 
ago, active buying over the week-end 
having helped in bringing prices up 
10 to 15c. per pound. With the ad- 
demand declined somewhat 
However buying has been sufficient 
to bring volume to the market. Re 
quirements of the mills tend to aid 
in the maintenance of high prices. 
Manufacturers for the most part, as- 
sert they will not operate in the 
market only as compelled feeling as 
they do that they have been shabbily 
treated by operators in the market. 


vance, 


Prices on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: 
Filature Kansai Double Extra 13/15 9.40 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 . -9.20 
Filature Best No Extra 13/15 -9.15 
Filature Best No ' seu eeeee 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 svar 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15 9.00 

Four months’ basis 
Canton, 14/16, new style.. ‘ 8.90 
Canton, 20/22, new style 8.15 
ITALIAN 

Extra: Classical ea . -9.30 
Best Classical . vale - 9.15 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


A return to quietness has come to the Yokohama market since 
the first of the week and prices are slightly higher than those of 
a week ago, with holders displaying but little desire to release 


their holding for concessions. 


about 21,000 bales. 


Present stocks are estimated at 


The Canton market has experienced a re- 


vival in activity, with both American and European buyers figur- 
ing in this activity. The best that may be secured is June ship- 


ment. 
being quoted for earlier than 


Shanghai is quiet, but strong. 
August shipment. 


Steam filatures are not 
Tsatlees are 


firmly held. Tussah filatures continue in good demand for June- 
August shipment. At Milan the market is strong, with the greater 
part of the activity coming from European buyers. The supply 
of cocoons is generally being exhausted and reelers are preparing 
to close down for the balance of the season, basing this action on 


present high prices for cocoons. 








Cautious Buying Is 
Feature in Ribbons 





Price Advances Have Brought 
About More Selective Opera- 
tion—Egyptians for Fall 
Continued but cautious buying 
holds in the ribbon market, according 
to reports from various sellers in that 
quarter of the silk market. Demand 
is especially good for narrow taftetas, 
satin and faille constructions. De- 
mand for the wider numbers has ex- 
perienced a slight decline within 
week, inquiries on these numbers 
coming, for the most part, from th 
millinery market which at the present 
time is well prepared to care for de- 
mands upon it. 
Egyptian Trimmings 
Reports coming from the 


show the adoption of Eg 
signs will be a f 


mark« 

iptian de- 
feature of the ribbon 
market for trimmings in the fall. The 
Deauville handkerchief is proving to 
be a winner with sellers and on ever) 


'- 


side are reported renewals of tormet 


orders on these numbers. Their po] 
ularity when inaugurated looked upon 
as a fad, has today become a fixture 
In a “window shopping’ 
through the retail section, the writer 
saw ribbons played to the consumer 
in various ways, each tending to in- 
spire the prospective buyer to action. 
They were shown on hats, dresses 
and suits and in many and divers 
ways and that they are serving for 
many uses there is no question today. 


trip 


Reaction Forming 

Not unlike the broad silk divisio1 
of the market ribbons have been sub- 
jected to reaction as a result of the 
recent advance in prices. Here, how- 
ever, it is maintained that prices aré 
fully warranted inasmuch as new 
stocks are produced from silk a 
quired since the consistent rise of the 
raw product. Sellers look to see 
whatever resistance has developed 
among buyers to lessen as the ap- 
proach of the buying season for Fall 
looms up. 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


Manufacturers of ribbons are re- 
ported as increasing production on 
many numbers, particularly on the 
novelties. Also there is a report of 
continued demand for the wide num- 
bers. 

Ombres, glaces and the taffetas 
which a few weeks ago were reported 
as the leaders of the market have 
fallen off during the last ten days 
their leading source of use, the mil- 
linery trade, having satisfied its re- 
quirements for the present season. 

There is a noted demand for sur- 
face printed ribbons, that predicted 
for warp prints not having material- 
ized with local sellers. 
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All are built INTO LAZENBY WINDERS. 


The construction makes high speed possible without fear 
of injury to the yarn or to the machine. 





A well equipped department in charge of experts is at your 
disposal for experimental work. 
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Textile Securities 
Continue Quiet 


Cotton Issues Still Under Influence 
of Effect of Increased Wages 


and Decreased Demand 
hosto \pril 11 Excepting for a 
y well sustained demand for wor- 
1 mill stocks the investment inter- 
11 tile shares has shown no 
nge since the announcement of a 
per cent. wage advance reduced 
nediate prospects to a skimmed- 


Interest in shares of most 


Ik basis 


ton mills has been further restrict- 
ed by the marked falling off in de- 
ind for varns and cloths; this is 
nly temporary, but it is likely te 


continue as long as there is the pres- 


ent uncertainty as to the future price 


of raw cotton, and it 1s not impossible 
that the final outcome will place must 
mills in a more advantageous profit- 


making position than they were prior 
to the wage advance. 


ag Assuming that 
no marked increase in 
demand over the balance 
t the year, the future earning power 


most oO! 


Cre 23 th be 


consuming 


them depends upon their 


‘overing with cotton close to bottom 
‘ices. There is no such uncertainty 


garding the future of raw material 


ces restrict business or profits 

r worsted and woolen mills, and 

y appear to have at least two good 
F profitable seasons before them. The 
| business position of jute, and carpet 
lls is also very strong, and many 
| the silk and knit goods mills are 
| so showing a steady improvement :n 
| rings 
| Recent declines in Androscoggin, 
\| Waltham Bleachery and Dye Works 


1 the American Manufacturing is- 
sues have been sufficient to stimulate 
reased interest in these stocks and 
y have scored substantial advances 
recent private and public sales; at 
lay’s auctions American Manufac- 
ing preferred advanced 4% points, 
lroscoggin 5 paints, and Waltham 


NC 
: \r 
h On the other 


“ Bleachery 47% points. 


| hand, Ludlow Associates and Ply- 

th Cordage, both of which scored 

| substantial advances recently, showed 
slight weakness. Most of the issues 


| lon the local exchange have been 
oi slow and weak during the week, the 
— \merican Woolen issues leading the 
= ine. The latter is directly trace- 
e ble to the announced issue of $10,- 
00 of additional preferred stock, 

) thus eliminating all immediate hope 
stock dividend or increased 
dividends. Eventually this 
financing by the American seems 

in to be interpreted as a bullish 
factor, as the needed increase in 
\ ing capital places the big com- 
in an independent financial posi- 
The net decline in the preferred 

the week was 53 points, and in 


mon 





closing at 98 Pacific has to ‘ 
a new low of 96 tor the first 
since the recent underwriting 
large block of its stock at 97 
Amoskeag preferred is unchang 

81, while the common has 

another two points to 97 after s g 
as low as 96. 


Additional American Woolen Pfd. 
by the \met 
can Woolen Company ot $10,000,000 


of new 7 per preferred 


The proposed issue 
cent, stock 
at par, $100, means that the big com 
pany is going to its stockholders in 
stead of to bankers for the additional 
working capital made necessary by 
capacity production and by the radi 
cal advance in und 
supplies. The issue has been under 
written by a syndicate of bankers 
composed of Brown Bros. & Co., the 
Chase and Hayden, 
Stone & Co., but it is anticipated that 
a large part of the issue will be taken 
up by Massachusetts stockholders, 
which State it is tax-exempt. Stoc 
holders record April 20 will be 
eligible to subscribe to the issue, in 
the proportion of one share to every 
eight shares owned, and thx 

will expire May 


raw materials 


Securities Co., 


In 
1 
K 


of 


rights 

date 
50 per cent. of the subscription will 
be payable and the remaining 50 per 
cent. on June 11. The issue increases 
the company’s capitalization to $90,- 


10, on which 


000,000, of which $50,000,000 is pr¢ 

ferred and the balance common stock 
When the new financing is completed 
the company will have liquid assets 
of approximately $80,000,000, or $160 
for every share of the preferred, to- 


gether with plant conservatively 
valued at $50,000,000, or S1oo for 
every share of the preferred. It will 


be recalled that the last previous 
financing of the company was in May, 
1920, when $20,000,000 of new com- 
mon stock was issued and underwrit- 
ten. The money thus made available 
was of unquestioned value in enabling 
the company to meet the inventory 
shrinkages following the collapse of 
the boom. No such emergency is now 
discernible, but a business that in vol 


ume and profit-making possibilities is 


greater than that of 1920 has been 
booked or is in prospect and the most 
conservative financing warrants the 


step taken to provide adequate work 
ing capital. Following the announce 

ment of the issue the preferred stock 
sold off from a recent high of 112 to 


10514, and the common from a rece 


high of 1073g to 98%, but an earl) 
recovery in both stocks is predicted. 
(Mass.) Mills has 
its capital stock 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000, by al 


The Shawsheen 
increased from 


1 
ithoriza- 


tion of addition shares, par $100, to 


1 


be issued for cash in full. All of this 


company’s stock is owned by the 


American Woolen Company, and 


latter 1S le Luaranto OI OOK 


5.506 
tT its per cent. notes 


Consolidated Textile Corp. 


1 rie \ cp ( ( 

( | e Corp y22> re ts 
h fects ( : 8 
in practically all o B 
& R. Ka lt ( 
co ons during \ 
Profit from operations er deduct 
ing strike and shutdow x ses an 
administrative, selling and genet 
pense, was $335,119.78 \ provisio1 


Oot 96025,000 tor depreciation left a 


loss of $299,880 before deducting 1 


terest. To this figure is added inte1 
est on bonds, bills payable, ete 
amounting to $1,724,987.62 and $153, 


004.11 amortization of bond discount, 


making a total of $2,177,871.95. The 
corresponding figures for the year 
1921, was $957,057.93 plus $297,642.38 
representing discount on bonds, etc., 


applicable to that year, or a total 
$1,254,700.31. 

The y owned 
by the corporation, the Windsor Print 
Works, & Co., the 
lerry Textile Corp., earned a profit. 
comparison with 


southern mills directly 


Converse and 


By 1921, current 


assets, which on December 31, 1921, 
$18,367,145 increased to $19, 
liabilities the 


same period show a reduction of $3 


3, 
140,06 0. 


stood al 


551,986. Current for 


Bills payable have been re 


duced from S1T1.826,000 to 9,7 30,000 
on December 31, 1922 The reserve 
for depreciation has been increased 


from $617,871 to $1,252,633. 


Accounts and notes receivable be 


tween December 31, 1921, and the 
same date in 1922, show an increase 
from $6,185,048 to $8,180,212. Th 
decrease in cash between the two pe- 
riods (about $1,230,000) is accounted 
for largely by cotton purchases made 
during the early fall months of last 
year, prior to present high price lev- 
els. By thus anticipating cotton re- 
quirements, the corporation and its 
affiliated 
themselves of an ample supply of raw 
material up to the time of the new 
cotton crop, at a cost materially be- 
low present prices. 

During the 
count of the 
creased by the 


companies have assured 


1 


year, the capital 


corporation 


ac- 
was in- 
sale of 472,856 shares 
of the capit il stock of Consolidated 
Textile Corp., for which it received 
in excess of $5,250,000 and which has 
materially increased the working cap- 
ital. the 
standing amount of first mortgage 
8% bonds of Consolidated Textile 
Corp. was reduced by the operation of 
the Sinking Fund from $5,000,000 to 


$4,750,000 
« 45/59; OC 


During the same period out- 


The report states that “it 1s 


conh 


‘ 
t 
under the super- 


dently believed that 

vision and with the advice of the men 
now constituting your Board, the 
highest possible efficiency in manu 
facturing and merchandising _ the 








yroducts llis Of the ¢ ) 
t10n Wi he L1IT1¢ ra 
The co ) ite valat 5 
} ( nso ] lex Corp 
lex 2 IQO22 co ) r \ 
ASSI 5 
k nm) ) 
M 
Marl ‘ { ) 
N ‘ 
< ib 180,21 ) 
Cash 1,587, 6¢ $16,4 
I) I ha 1.836 LO 64 
$57,252,918 $ { 
LIABILITIES 
SOR G 8 $ 4 ’ 
I pfd tock, B. I 
& R-. Knight, Ir 00,000 ) 
Ss i pfd tock, I 
B. & R. Knight, I O00 
First mtge bonds, ¢ 
I orp { 0 100.00 
F mtge bonds B 
B. & R. Knight, I 0,000 0 
Cu ibi s 10,859.48 i 
Tota $57,2 418 $ 19 
Boston Stock Auctions 
Che following sales of tex 
shares were made at today’s auctio1 
Shrs M Par Price 
14 Am Mfg., com 100 110% ‘ 
1 Amer Mfz pfd 100 ° 87 ‘ 
Waltham Bleach’y.100 14 4% 
\ndroscog 100 165 
» Ludlo 100 147% -1481 
Plyr 100 109 -— 
Lowe I ichery..100 132% 
Lo Continenta 100 150! 
rotal 
7 . 7? 

4 ‘ ion 
Financial Notes 
Stockholders of the Newmark 
(N. H.) Manufacturing Company 
will meet in the near future to vote 


upon a recommendation of the direc- 
tors that the capital stock be increased 
from $1,800,000 to $2,700,000, the 
have the privilege of 
subscribing to the new issue at par 
on the basis of one share for every 


two shares held. 


Ste rckhe ders to 


A special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Maverick Mills, East Bos- 
ton, Mass., will be held April 18 to 
authorize an issue of $1,500,000 of 
first mortgage, 7 per cent. bonds, and 
the retirement of the company’s 6 
per cent. preferred stock, of whic! 
$950,000 is outstanding. 

The Boston Manufacturing Com- 
pany I90I, cotton goods, Waltham, 
Mass., has notified the Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Corporations of the 
cancellation of 7,184 shares, par $100, 
of its 6% per cent. preferred stock, 
of which 13,000 shares remain out- 
standing, thus reducing the author- 
ized capital from $2,218,400 to $2, 100,- 
000, of which 8,000 shares is common 
stock. 

Robert Reis & Company, knit goods 
jobbers, New York, report gross sales 
the three months ended March 
3 $1,926,454, as compared with 
$1,464,159 for 


1922 


for 
I of 


the same quarter of 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


A Standard by Which 


Schell, LongstretheCo, ||) T::ad yarns Are Judged 


230-2 Chestnut St. Product of 
Philadelphia, Pa. THE PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 


This plant spins reverse thread cotton yarns 
Carded and Combed exclusively. Its product is made of the choicest 
long staple white cotton by skilled operatives on 
the highest type of modern machinery, specially 


built for the manufacture of reverse threads. It 
spins yarns adapted for sewing, looping and 
seaming purposes, in sizes ranging from 20s to 


60s, 2, 3 and 4 ply. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted. 
All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Knitting and Weaving 


Also exclusively representing 


; GRAY MEG. CO. ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
Boston Chicago Cleveland New York FLINT MEG. CO. MYRTLE MILLS, INC. 


° : RX l LS, INC. AY MILLS a 
Utica Reading ARROW MILLS, INC ARKRAY MILLS, INC 





Spinners Processing 
Company 


Spindale, N. C. 


Mercerized Yarns 
Gassed — Dyed — Bleached FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 


A thoroughly equipped and modern plant, under FORREST BROTHERS GLOUCESTER, N. J. 
experienced management, engaged in warp Mer- oe ee eee 

cerizing, Gassing, Bleaching and Dyeing 

JOHNSTON QUALITY YARNS. 


Manufacturers of fine hosiery, undewer md || RUSSELL YARNS 


specialties are invited to subject “ Spinners" mer- a 
cerized and converted yarns to their usual test un- %6s—28s—30s 
: BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
der our guarantee that they must prove satisfactory ; ; 
to the purchaser. Are Particularly and Especially 


JOHNSTON MILLS CO. BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


Sole Selling Agents 


s 
NEW YORK: 346 Broadway PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. The Russell Manufacturing Company 
CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryon St. Alexander City, Alabama 

BOSTON: 88 Broad St. 


Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 
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COTTON YARN MARKETS 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
ara Yarn Market Stays LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 





(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


Unusually Flat HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
ae, Ue TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 
sili. “einai aa tai Prices Unchanged But Universally SHARP MFG. COMPANY 


Nominal—W eaving Yarn Spin- and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 











| SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST ners Remain Firm NEW YORK BOSTON PHILACELTHIA CHICAGO 
| a . Che majority of dealers are at a 
4 o $s — —4§ 20s wee eee oh - 7 . ° 
46%4—47 24s ian aeeeee loss to know what is the matter with 
: = ae ae ‘So leg the yarn market. They all appreciate 


= a 40s =a. nee that as far as business is concerned 
it is flat and uninteresting, but judged 
from the statistical position there is 
_¢9 little basis for such a_ situation. 


BUY GROVES _YARN 


TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 





ss —_— —47 -l4s — 

2-108. pe as 1-263 —) or While the cotton market has shown UAL | ry 

2-128 48 —4A49 2-30s — —64 . ° . 

-148......49 —50 2-36 69 —70 considerable fluctuation, the tone is ¥ hb 

2-168. 51 —52 2-403 71 —73 oe aaintnna aan © Ss oN, 

2-208... -— —54 840s high.74 —T5 sian Pa vguenny are ee = R GROVES MILLS, INC., GASTONIA, N. C. 

creased scarcity and upward tren ve s 
SINGLE WARPS Supplies of yarn in the selling mar y HIGH GRADE COMBED PEELERS---50’s to 70’s 
> > 5 a Representatives: 
a. er ae ial ket are limited and spinners, at least nee Gems Ge Os th ee 
12s.......48%—49 a66....... — —60 in weaving yarns, have a fair amount 


HENRY W. TAYLOR'S SONS NORMAN C. NAGLE CO., INC. E.G HARPER 
l4s.. —50 30s 


a Shine —61 


ee _ - a = = of orders on hand. Drexel Building 80 Boylston St 116 W. Jackson Bivd. 
os . = —odz 3 sé ‘ —_ 


oe 2 = Phila., Pa Bosten, Mass Chicage, Ill. 

= Conservative Business Predicted ~— ~~ 
TWO-PLY WARPS The only conclusion forced upon 
the dealer is that the majority of con- 


sheen es eee. Samers have purchased a sufficient L O W E z a ¥ A R N C O M Pp A N y 
—50 -308......64 5 f 


amount of yarn to last them for some 


8s 
10 
-1 
l 


nae 


nono hor 


9 
4s —5l 2-40s ord...— —T72 


—53 2-408 high..— —75 time and that they are not willing to Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 
—§§ 280s am Oe anticipate their requirements. As a N. Y. Office: 268 Fourth Ave. Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 


l6s 
Os... 


oo 
wm to 


8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, ate a ° 
44-45c.: white, 45c.; 2-19s and 2-12s slack matter of fact, business taken the 


vist, 46€-47c. ° e e ° 
first three months of this year for 


shipment March, April and May has 
HOSIERY CONES 


equaled any ordinary six months pe Carded and Combed Peeler single 
eeene: ee riod, and those who believe the law and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


; — —45 22s 50 —51 Of averages will be observed argue 
10S... 451%4—46 22s Jae. Sil 52 


3-208 — 9.80 looking for yarn covering a more or 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$-308.....— —T0 3-800..... 9621 99 [ess prolonged period. Sole Representative 

3-368.....75 —77 2-708..... 1 10—1 16 : ‘ ae Whites, Stock 
2-400.....73 —80 2-808..... 1 20—1 30 Prices Generally Nominal Dyed and 


There is little point to changing Sasthere 
SINGLES quotations on either weaving or knit- 
t28.......64 —66 Sei scesas 66 —67 ine - Ss The ices ji ‘ > 
Rie 55 —56 cases aia 7% —% ‘ing yarns. The prices in another 
_ ES 56 —57 Wiowscane 75 —80 column continue to be those at which 
ee ceedaee ss => on eve po ey spinners are willing to sell. This is 
Ris ono died — arden s 95—1 00 : 5 ; : f 
: P ualit 

-—* ae = —— pd eeecens : = = at least true of weaving yarns where 7 Q - T uU 
the majority of spinners still have Se ee 
MERCERIZED CONES orders on their books and unfilled. 
(Combed, Ungassed) They do not represent, however, 


2-268.....78 —B4 prices at which business can be done. 


2-308.....84 —88 2-508..... 1 O—1 15 \Vhere this leve . it is 
a. 7. = la : ra Vemere this level should be put it i 


2-40s..... 95 —1 00 3-708..... 1 30—1 42 hard to sav. If stock is on hand or 
2-458..... 1 00—1 08 2-80s..... 1 45—1 60 - 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


ders for 10,000 to 15,000 pounds can 


be put through if dealers are willing 
BASTERN PEELERS to drop their figures 2 or 3c. a pound. 
SINGLE CONES In 


instances this has been done Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 
Carded Combed =where the pr *t of ac 


prospect of actual trans 
toe. SIIIIIIIN as Tar gg gg actions was good. It is felt, however, 
BN Sowa iiae aunts 47 —48 58 —60 


Sole Representatives 
WOM: isp sos cenceeee 48 —49 59 —61 . . : 
PR ACA a 49 —50 60 —62 on varns simply with the idea of 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
ERE AR ae 51 —52 62 —64 


Sake 63 54 <a stimulating business. _Dealers feel ss to 30s Extra Carded 
268.0... te ee eee 54 —55 68 —70 this would not accomplish the desired 
BOO concn. cance 7 ==S0 72 ==%4 

BOR: sven ocigce 63 —65 80 —8s2 result, but would cause the consumer 
i ER ESS —7 — cs =. 
0 - 8s —s, «= to become frightened at the situation 


to be poor policy to name reductions 





kab aWer aes —.. 1 05—1 10 and more inclined to wait than ever. 
There is little stock in the selling 
market, and, therefore, business for 





T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns 


268 Fourth Avenue 119 South Fourth Street 19 College Street 


New York 






COMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 
-.65 —TO 2-5608....95 —1 00 





ie eae ee , I da 
.....73 — 2-600... 1 05—1 16 immediate delivery has been mall 
'e....75 —80 2-708....1 165—1 26 Nevertheless, the majority of dealers 
8....80 —R85 2-808....1 25—1 35 . ‘Witente 
.....386 —@8 | ‘ are accepting the = situation phil 






Philadelphia Providence 





| 
2s oe ae Biles cats = =33 that the market is in for a period of For Knitting and Weaving Trade 
+4 — —46% 265........ — -—53 lull business, which may be more ot 
6s — —47 30stygin..— —63 
8s — —48 30s ex qual— -—-57 less extended It is true there are 
ae —) ae POR evenness — —67 those who contend that the current 
lack of interest is merely temporary, 
COMBED PBEELER (Average Quality) and that if within a few days cotton VAN { OUR I CARWI i HEN 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES should go up buvers would be back . 
— 
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EMPIRE BUILDING 
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ADAMS-FRANKLIN BUILDING WESTAWAY BUILDING 
CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


phically, even though they may be 
aced with a period of inactivity. In 
nitting yarns the spinner is evidently 
ot so well situated, and, being in 
eed of business, is offering to sell 
ecidedly below the market. It is 
ot believed advisable to change quo- 
tations, inasmuch as it cannot be 
scertained whether these offers 
would receive consideration by the 
uyer. Undoubtedly certain spinners 
re getting anxious over the situa- 
tion, and when they find dealers can- 
jot sell at concessions which they 
iave made are soliciting offers of any 
kind, but without result. 

Certain Specific Concessions 

Illustrative of the above situation 
is the condition of 2-20s and 2-30s 
warps and skeins. On 2-30s warps 
it is reported from Philadelphia that 
orders have been placed as low as 
62Y4c. and yet spinners are asking 64 
and 65c. If stocks of 2-20s warps 
were available on the selling market 
they probably would not command 
over 52'4c. but there is no large sup- 
ply, and it is a question whether this 
figure indicates the market. On 2-30s 
skeins it is doubtful whether any- 
thing could be done above 61Ic., and 
it is reported that offers have been 
made on stock yarn at this figure. 
\lso 52%c. is the highest price re- 
ported offered on 2-20s skein, though 
spinners would not consider this fig- 
ure today. Dealers report they are 
beginning to experience more rapid 
shipment of high-priced orders and 
corresponding delay on yarns sold at 
cheap figures. Various excuses are 
given, but the variation is regarded 
as significant. 


No New Developments 





Cotton Yarns Still Drag 
Erratic Prices 
PHILADELPHIA.—There is nothing 

new to report for the cotton yarn 

market this week. Last week was 


devoted almost exclusively to the 


With 


convention of hosiery and underwear 


manufacturers here, and as_ usual 


sales of yarn are said to have been 
limited. Most manufacturers attend- 
ng these gatherings are not much in- 
terested in buying yarns, and _ this 
year several houses stated there was 
even less interest than usual. In any 
nt, dealers report limited and scat- 
red activity. This is usually the re- 
It of hard canvassing and in nearly 
ry case has the bait of an attrac- 
price to induce the purchase. 

en with this it is said to be hard 
secure buyer’s attention. The 
nd-to-mouth policy apparently 
minates the market 
arn prices continue to hold firmly 

he South. Some factors are in- 

ed to believe there is more yarn 

g offered, as a result of a decline 
new business offered spinners, but 
hat, there is no general weaken- 

in prices noted. The only really 

sh thing about the market, many 
lealers declare, is the raw cotton. 
‘is it is predicted is due to go 


higher, but there is not the same will- 
ingness to predict a similar course 
for yarn prices, unless buying de- 
velops. 
Weaving Yarns Hold 

It is difficult to form any accurate 
or definite idea of prices. There is 
said to be too little activity to denote 
price levels. Weaving yarns are 
quiet at present, with practically no 
demand worth mentioning. Prices 
for these yarns are holding firmer 
than knitting yarns, as there are 
fewer offerings made, with spinners 
in better position as regards business. 
Among the recent prices noted are 
2-20s skeins at 53 and 54c. with white 
tubes at 54c.; 2-30s warps at 64 and 
65c. In every case spinners a cent 
or two more. 

Carded Knitting Scattered 

In carded knitting yarns, sales are 
reported here and there at bargain 
prices. A dealer lost sale of 12s at 
43c. net weight, or 42c., with spinners 
asking at least 46c.; a sale was also 
made on basis of 44c. for Ios in high 


grade. Another sale was lost on 26s 
at 48%c., with 52c. quoted in the 
South. There are occasional efforts 


to place orders for yarns running 
several months ahead into the fall, 
even, but dealers state spinners are 
not willing to consider these seriously. 
Combed and Mercerized Quiet 
As for combed and mercerized 
yarns, there is still nothing to be said 
of any new developments. Buying is 
scattered, and in many instances is 
done at prices which do not reflect 
normal or standard 
hence are not truly 


conditions, and 
representative. 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Note 

Wm. E. Bradley, who recently se- 
vered his connection with the Riddle 
Company, Philadelphia, has organized 
the Bradley Yarn Co., and has made 
application for a charter of incorpo- 
ration in Pennsylvania, for the pur- 
pose of doing a cotton yarn commis- 
sion business, handling combed and 
carded yarns, etc. Offices have been 
secured in room 415, Mariner & Mer- 
chants’ Building, Third and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia, where Mr. Brad- 
ley will be in active charge. Mr. 
Bradley has been identified with the 
local cotton yarn trade for many 
years and has a wide acquaintance in 
the industry as well as throughout the 
South among spinners. 


Quiet Demand 


Moderate Concessions Fail to Stim- 
ulate Cotton Yarn Buying 

Boston.—Although little new busi- 
ness has been offered or placed, spin- 
ners of carded yarns remain appar- 
ently as firm in their price attitude as 
at any time since the recent decline in 
raw cotton prices, although there are 
reports that a few dealers in other 
markets who own yarns speculatively 
would be free sellers at recent mini- 
mum prices if there were a demand 
of tempting volume. Temporarily, at 
least, the attitude of most yarn buy- 
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ty 
(Crro. F Yarns 


77 Summer St. 


Boston, Mass. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Yarns and Warps 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
441 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
226 W. Adams St., Chicago 
















GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


MMMOULAQULALO (4440 TOA440.0040500040404004200044000400Q0E0042200LLONRLUYEEDUUOLAULE LOYOLA ULLER ALLL ULMER AMAA UMN 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
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JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York 


Cotton Yarns 


SONU 00 UE VERBAL aed vA 
















INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
feavea Cotton Yarns 


and Combed 
88 Leonard Street New York 


All Descriptions 











JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Iudustrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached —Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 











— 
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COTTON YARNS : 





' 150-152 SOUTH waeTER ST 
Ex PROVIDENCE.R.| 
<A LATTER DE 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


High Grade Warps 


for 


MERCERIZING 


(a 


IAA Ty RAE VT 


Empire Building : Philadelphia, Pa. 


MADONNA RIAN ORS UN 


DIANA 


QI 


Cotton 

Wool 

Worsted 

Merino 

Silk Mixtures 
Heather Mixtures 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO, Inc. | 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








PAULSON, LINKROUM&CO. 


INC. 


wine JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS . Cotton Yarns 


Weavinc ano ANITTING 
Philadelphia Boston 


Sole Agents 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 
Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns MULE SPUN YARNS 

6s to 24s 6s to 24s 
— STANDARD COTTON MILLS, Cedartown, Ga. 
S52 LEONARD S'T. 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Sole Selling Agents 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard St., New York 


Philadelphia Providence Chicago Charlotte, N. C. 
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JACQUARD 


CARDS and SHEETS 


PRESS 
OARD 


GLAZED OR 
HARD-ROLLED 


w 
THE STEVENS PAPER MILLS 


Inc. 


52 VANDERBILT AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MILLS: - WINDSOR, CONN. 





PHILA. COTTON YARN Co. 










4N) ww 
r s 


| 
135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 





Write for our low 
prices. We carry in 
stock all grades for 
every purpose. 


THomas Boac & Co., INC: 
IMPORTERS BURLAP 
68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








COTTON YARNS SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of Auto 
Trucks and Teams with experienced 
employees. Representatives at all 
Terminal Stations and Wharves 


daily. Cartage prices quoted upon 
inquiry. 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Ine. 
222 Chestnut Si. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 
and Bonded Draymen 


Established 1878 


Linen Threads and Harness Twines 


| LINEN YARNS, JUTE YARNS 
Turkey Red Cotton Yarns 


FLAX and FLAXNOILS 


| 
ANDREWS & COOK 
6-72 Leonard St. New York 


Parks-Cramer Company 
1) a. aapaanes  Sencmcere 
Profit by 


“HIGH D! CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Che rlotte 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 


ers is much the same as that of spin- 
ners toward the raw cotton market; 
that is, they are interested only in 
covering positive near needs at the 
best prices obtainable when those 


. needs develop, and are not at all in 


terested in purchasing for deliveries 
two or three months hence. 

The situation on combed and fine 
count carded yarns is not much dif- 
ferent from that on carded yarns as 
far as volume of demand is con- 
cerned, but prices appear relatively 
firmer. ‘This is due in large part to 
the fact that prices of combed yarns 
were relatively low and_ unsettled, 
prior to the announcement of the 
wage advance to become effective 
April 30, and any change must now 
be in an upward direction unless an 
unexpected decline in cotton prices 
makes lower yarn values possible. 

As long as the present wide dis- 
parity between prices of old and 
new crop cotton exists and there 1s 
marked uncertainty as to the future 
price of the staple, a hand-to-mouth 
policy of buying both cotton and yarn 
would appear to be advisable and 
seems likely to be characteristic of 
business during the next two or three 
months. In the meantime spinners 
will not care to run for stock even if 
lack of business should oblige them to 
curtail production radically. This, 
plus delayed buying, seems certain to 
produce a secondary boom at such 
time as the cotton crop and price out- 
look become reasonably certain. Such 
a policy of buying and selling may 
stimulate an earlier recovery in de 
mand than is now generally antici- 
pated, and may cause some fore- 
handed and shrewd operators to cov- 
er a considerable proportion of their 
fall needs while others are waiting 
for yarn prices to touch bottom 


More Interest in Yarns 





Mid-West Center Feels Better Un- 
dertone in Market 

Cuicaco.—The larger buyers of 
cotton yarns show an increased in 
terest in the market, since the raw 
cotton registers a firmer tendency. 
While heavy inquiries have not been 
placed as yet, it will not be surprising 
if they show up any day. Additional 
quantities of yarn will be needed by 
some manufacturers, within the next 
10 or 12 weeks, and they will likely 
come into the market, when they see 
a good opportunity to make pur- 
chases. Prices have remained firm on 
knitting and weaving yarns, while in 
sulating yarns have shown a _ wide 
divergence of price. 

Ordinary carded yarns on cones, 
hosiery twist, have been held at 46 
to 48c. basis 108; while 20s have been 
quoted at 50 to 53c., and 30s have 
been held at 54 to 60c. Mercerized 
yarns have not advanced and are 
quoted at $1.18 to $1.30 basis 2-60s. 


Jounstown, N. Y. The Alexande: 
Glove Co. has filed with the Secretary 
of State a certificate showing that the 
corporate name has been changed to the 
Omior-Alexander Co., Inc. 











Cotton Yarns 


of’ Quality 


Knowledge 


The customer having ac- 
curate knowledge of costs, 
from yarn to finished pro- 
duct, 1s daily impressed 
with the actual Net saving 
from the use of CANNON 
OUALITY yarns. 


Perhaps this explains why 
we enjoy the continued and 
increasing patronage ot 
America’s Foremost Manu- 
facturers. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam, N: Y, 
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H. M. REMINGTON 
113 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole American representative of 
McCONNEL & CO.., Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 

Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 


adapted for the making of laces. voile, tine hosiery 
dress goods and insulating wires. 





COARSE QUALITY YARNS 


4s to 16s single and ply 
ENSIGN COTTON MILLS, Forsyth, Ga. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
Sole Selling Agents 
52 Leonard St 


.. New York 
Philadelphia Providence Chicago Charlotte, N. C. | 


oot eed MERCERIZED 


COMBINATION YARNS 


22 4 


rg 
SILK WITH ART. SILK, WORSTED 
MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK ON CONES SEWING THREAD 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


MULE SPUN 
COTTON YARNS 


Double Carded Combed 
SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 
Trenton Avenue and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


Oo. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4np NOmot 


AND NUMBERS 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeina, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { *™,%sselga, Mille 


WE SELL 
DIRECT 


| MERCERIZE 


| NOVELTY YARNS 


| 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair a 
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KENNEDY YARN COMPANY 


| 
\\ 


Combed and Carded 
COTTON YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and Converting 


308 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 





James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 


HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS 


Cotton Yarn Dept. Worsted Yarn Dept. 


MERCERIZING SKEIN DYEING OF 
ALIZARINE COLORS 

BLEACHING CHROME-TOPPED COLORS 

DYEING CHROMATE COLORS 

WINDING ACID COLORS 

All Counts from Ball Warps 


and Skeins 
PAWTUCKET, R. 


For the knitted Outerwear 
Trade 


I. 


D. H. ee Pres. S. Steer, Vice-Pres. 


PH F. W. FeispurG, Second Vice-Pres | 
; Canranven, ‘freaure er 


D. A. RupisiLu, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY | 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED | 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. | 


~ WINSOR LOCKS, ¢ CONN. 


Manufcturers of 
COTTON YARNS $iuit* ce: 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS Syicie“and’ and. Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors an ea Prin 


| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Poucle, Bourette and 
Spirals oe Cotton, 
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Cotton Holds Steady; 
Farm Work Delayed 


Causes Some Uneasiness—Liver- 
pool Shows Generally Steadier 
Tone on Continental Buying 

\\ hile fluctuations have been irreg- 

the cotton market has shown a 
generally steady undertone during the 
week. It would be hardly fair to say 
that the continued complaints of de- 
lays in the new crop start had creaicd 
any general or serious apprehension. 
At the same time they have caused 
just enough uneasiness to increase a 
disposition to go cautiously in the 
matter of discounting declines, and to 
help the undertone of the market, 
which has also reflected the steadier 
average of the Liverpool market and 
the strong old crop supply situation. 
So far as indicated by the spot busi- 
ness Officially reported in the South 
or by the character of the trading in 
futures, the supposedly increasing 
need of replenishing raw material sup- 
plies abroad, has not yet found a re- 
flection in the southern spot markets. 
On the contrary, the volume of sales 
is Officially reported, has remained 
small. When May contracts here 
worked up to 30.04c. early in the 
week, this tendency to market spots 

idvances found an expression in 
some southern selling here, but the 

ngs of that sort disappeared on 

iction to about 29c., and the later 
week market was irregular, but gen- 
erally higher on the relatively firm 
ruling of Liverpool and the continu- 
ance of rains in the South. 

There have been two features in 
the tendency of prices during the 
week which may prove of some sig- 
nificance. In the first place the grow- 
ing uncertainty of the new crop start 
mbined with the continued absence 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed —For week— Closed 

apr. 4. High. Low. Apr. 11. Chge 

8.93 29.70 29.00 29.00 +.07 

29.06 30.05 28.92 29.14 -+.08 





J 28.65 29.35 28.86 28.86 +.21 
Ju 28.24 29.25 28.38 2858 +.34 
\ugu 27.37 28.00 27.35 27.48 +-.11 
8 25.85 26.41 26.15 26.15 +.30 
25.31 25.87 25.28 25.56 +.25 
No 25.10 25.15 25.15 25.30 +-.20 
) 24.87 25.35 24.76 25.05 +.18 
24.55 25.06 24.51 24.82 +.27 
F 24.42 24.80 24.55 24.75 +.33 
Ma 24.30 24.70 24.45 24.60 +.30 
S FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool. 
F Apr. 6 .29.75c. 29.50c. 15.88d. 
Sat iy Apr. 7. . .80.00c 29.50c. Holiday 
M Anr, 9.....30.00c. 29.75c. 16.064. 
" Apr. 10....29.70c. 29.38c. 16.244. 
W day, Apr. 11.29.35¢. 29.13c. 15.83d. 
T i Apr. 12...29.65c. 29.18c. 16.00d. 
SI FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Stocks Stocks 
Spot This Last 
Prices Week Year. 
Ga ..29.10c. 131,963 289,986 
New ORME pc cicin cn 29.14c. 150,970 268,037 
Mob vena. 2,515 5,709 
Savannah ......+++.28.65c. 42,342 186,152 
a WON Ns ventebis sige 42,070 80,782 
Vilr POS. eas ccman oes 25,653 31,671 
Nort k sescceveeBB88e, 68,147 116,176 
— OR ais as cane 29.75c. 2,062 2,244 
— Dh éks cw eesaae 28.75c. 36,505 111,806 
at ME Es ee 29.50c. 82.745 168,170 
3 L MEET ee 15,057 26,903 
: Mitan Fk Osis 29.00c. 111,302 203,957 
Mite Rock «isis 28.50c. 30,194 56,017 


of any aggressive spot demand, has 
led to a narrowing of differences be- 
tween old and new crop months. In 
the second place the growing scarcity 
of raw cotton supplies abroad, with 
recurring spurts of demand in the 
Liverpool market, has led to a widen- 
ing of the differences between Ameri- 
can markets and Liverpool, which if 
it continues would naturally attract 
shipments of cotton from the South to 
the English market. 

Owing to the comparatively small 
remaining old crop supply, traders 
feel that it is hardly safe to assume 
that end-season developments will be 
entirely governed by the development 
of new crop prospects. On the con- 
trary they realize that before all re- 
quirements have been fully satisfied, 
there may be wide price fluctuations 
of a more or less temporary charac- 
ter, and it is also realized that the 
situation as to stocks would rather 
lend itself to something like an end 
season squeeze should an adequate in 
centive present itself. Even in this 
respect, however, it is felt that much 
will depend upon the start and early 
progress of the coming crop. If the 
latter is favorable, it is expected that 
mills will draw their supplies down 
instead of buying their full consump- 
tion, and that remaining spot holders 
may be easier to deal with. On the 
other hand, anything like a serious 
scare over the new crop outlook 
would both stimulate demand and in- 
tensify the determination of remain 
ing old crop holders. 

The following table shows Thurs 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons : 





April April Last 
Market. 5 12 Chge. Year. Sales 
Galveston ..29.85 29.40 45 17.20 5,268 
New Orleans 29.50 29.13 —.37 16.50 2,274 
Mobile .....29.00 29.13 +13 16.13 281 
Savannah ..29.35 28.94 —.41 17.00 169 
Norfolk ....29.38 28.88 -—.50 16.88 
New York 30.05 29.65 —40 17.75 232 
Augusta ..29.00 28.94 —.06 16.75 2,700 
Memphis -29.25 29.50 -25 16.75 
St. Louis 29.25 29.50 +-.25 17.00 
Houston 29.75 29.25 - 50 17.05 2,311 


The following difference on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta age 


M. PB. ow csese 1.00f 1.00¢ 1.00 1.13¢ .91f 
8 G. M..... .75¢ .75¢ .75f .88f .68¢ 
G. BM. ..cccs -63¢ .50F -60t .63f 47t 
BS M. scccse -38° -25¢ .26f .38t §«.26t 
oS ee .25° 25° 26° .38° .27° 
Le Me seccecs 63° .76° -50° -75° .66° 
o*g. G. D...1.36° 1.36° 1.00° 1.18° 1.15° 
e7G. O. ....1.75% 3.00° 1.60° 1.60° 1.68° 


YELLOW TINGED 


8S. G. M..... .60%  .25f -26¢ .50t .40F 
GG, Th, cewsces Even Even Even Even Even 
G. M. wcccce 60% 26° 96° .50° .88° 
**Middling .1.00° 1.00° .75° 1.00% .95° 
ees. L. M...1.50° 1.560° 1.25% 1.50° 1.40° 
ool, M. ....3.00° 2.26° 1.75% 2.00° 1.90° 


YELLOW STAINED 


G@. M. ...... .68° .76° .60° .75° .6¢° 

eS. M. ....1.25% 1.00° 1.00° 1.25% 1.26* 

**Middling .2.00° 1.50 1.50° 1.76% 1.74° 
BLUE STAINS 

*°G. M. ....1.00% 100° 1.00° 1.00% .95° 

eos. L. M...1.50° 1.25° 1.25° 1.50° 1.85° 

**Middling .2.00° 1.50° 1.75° 2.00° 1.75° 


* Off middling. tft On middling. 
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Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


on Cones 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 


Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents: 


COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
Empire Bldg., - Philadelphia 


Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
20/2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa., Cameron & 
Pfingst—Reading, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst—Canada, 
Slater & Co., Toronto. 
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Mh Ls at ALOE iis Mie. eat Seema VEEN CSF 
AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and Mercerizers 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS~—l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROTHERS, 119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


— ——_—— 
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GEO. H. WARING & CO. 


Southern Cotton Yarns Eastern 


CARDED and COMBED 
Skeins, Tubes, Cops, Cones, Chain and Ball Warps, Section Beams 
Consignments Solicited 68 Bedford St. Fall River, Mass. 


~ Sy Ses: OF = a Sie ie Saas 
; ; yi iS ¢ 
, 
5 * 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
(BARRED ATTY T1108 0100080000008 88 NTT TT 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A n-w plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 























The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND | 


us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming and 
splicing threads for hosiery and underwear manu- 


facturers. Accurate color matching. Prompt 
deliveries 


a ies! 


Thread Company 
Florence, N. J. 










WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ad CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 





RHODE ISLAND,PRO 
rewrite ates ees 
anND ROLL-WINDE Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing -Dyeing U pees 


WV Bleaching and Winding 
CAMERON MACHINE co MN Ie o> ae Mills at Coventry, R.1. r Samples Submitted on Request 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


staple Market Dull 


Prices About ached d, But Un- 
sold Stocks Are Low 


PHIS, TENN.—The market, 
ir staples and short cotton, re- 
extremely dull. 


es have been made 


sales of 
at about the 
that has prevailed for sev- 
eeks with 36%c for strict mid- 
staples, the top figure, and 
scant 14% middling, the 
Short cotton values 
it official quotations. 
is still persistent of a short in- 
short cotton, no 
just 


Some 


evel 


low- 


were firm 


and 
the 
idea, whether 


one 
where 
this 

: is the 


in 
ms to know 

come from; 

ounded or not 

of the predictions that price 
much higher before the end 
¢ statistical year. Hope for bet 
romiums on. staples has been 
bandoned for the present sea- 
ut without shaking the confi 
of some holders. It is being 
at the present unsold stock at 
is would not last two weeks, 
for the fact that it consists 
of staples below the grade of 
e: while some of the better 
and lengths of staple are not 


cotton 


basis for 


offered, the stock is mostly of 
1;4-inch staples of the 

of strict low middling and be 

w. This situation 


s to the 


holds good not 
strictly local market, 

) Memphis territory generally. 
eal benders are not to be had. 


Reports on Planting 
| alluvial districts 
get away from staples because of 
not as 

ne as it This change has 
been brought about in part by the 
that the hill will 
| a wholesale way to short cot- 
nd that there will be enough 
vitching in the delta to make staples 
and, therefore, more 


The tende ney in 
nsatisf actory premiums is 
Was. 
sections 


helief go 


latively scarce, 


. 
i rofit: able than they have been. 
Excellent progress was made dur- 
week in preparations for 
g. but the outlook is for a 
dlant ng at least two weeks 
compared with a planting last 
len 


veraged about two weeks 
The weather was 
MARKET STATISTICS 


rT tnat a ag 
| I > wes Tr we favorable 


ne the 


nti 


one to 


BASIS MIDDLING 


Saturday, Thursday, 


Apr Mar. 2s. 
8 47 
29.50c 29.25c. 


PREMIUM STAPLES 
Tables Memp 


t Sales Factors his 
Grade Strict Middling 
29 1% -30 14 1 3/16-in 3314-34 14« 
31-32 114-in 34-35% 
URRENT SALES 
For Week Week 
Week. Previous. Bef 
oe ; 7 4.7 
z b. 1,725 2.050 2 
: 0,88 ) 13.881 
SHIP ME NTS 
For Last soar 
Week Year Before 


J M S RECEIPTS 
S ts 6,942 16,189 12.392 
’ 14.530 > IAG 19.805 
N pts 1,154 1,952 2.496 
Aug l 
_ het 329.465 306,003 347,651 
fotal 84.057 171,884 357,651 
aul 


crea veek 7,000 19.900 9.000 
n unsold 
stor n hands of 


e f tors 30,009 87.900 


262.000 


field work, 


too low 


for 
were 


but temperatures 
for germination. The 
River, after reaching 
flood stage at Memphis, is falling rap- 
idly. 


Mississippi 


Most of the crop in this terri- 
tory will be planted during the 
three weeks. 

Disappointment is felt here at the 
further widening of old and new crop 


next 


differences as likely to throw addi- 
tional obstacles in the way of spot 
demand. The trade here has become 


reconciled to the idea that mill buying 


will be on a moderate scale. 


Staple Cottons Neglected 
Domestics Unchanged and Egyp- 


tians Up Slightly for Week| 


Boston, April 11.—Staple cottons 
of all kinds have been even quieter 
during the week than uplands and 


that means that they have been prac- 
tically neglected. Sellers have ap- 
peared to realize that it was useless 
to attempt to interest spinners except 
ing at the ot broad price 
concessions, they have not 
given up hope of a temporary spurt in 
prices they may be forced 
to the current level of 
crop futures, they have made few at- 
tempts to force There has been 
a little buying spots and 
deliveries around the basis of our 
minimum quotations, and reports of 
sales for fall delivery at practically 
the same premium on October that is 
asked on May for 
Such tendency exists is most ac 
curately reflected by slightly higher 
prices on new drop options and lower 
prices on near months. Until there 
are some radically new developments 
in the crop outlook this is likely to 
continue to be the tendency. 

In Egyptians the price change dur- 
ing the week has been only fractional, 
but Uppers have scored a slightly 
larger advance in both prompt ship- 
ment and futures than have Sak. On 
the other hand, Sak is relatively 
firmer in new-crop options than is 
Uppers, the November option for Up- 
pers being 2% to 3c. below the April 
option, while the difference between 
new-crop and old crop Sak. options 
just about covers carrying charges. 

Prices and Statistics 

Average prices for strict middling 
hard western cotton for prompt ship- 
ment are as follows: 


expense 
and, as 
before 


down new 


sales. 


ot near 


near delivery 


as 


R RVRG SOM io 9:6 ces ences . .383% to 34c. 
11 16 to 1% ineh 34 to 34% 
1 
1 3/16 MESS ooexse pacarewnets 35% to 360 
1, inch 
John Malloch & Co., Deskin quote 


Egyptian cotton for prompt. ship- 
ment, c. i. f. Boston, as follows: Me- 
dium Sakelarides, 37c., up Mc. 
\pril 4; medium Uppers, 
ic. They report closing 
11 on the Alexandria exchange as 
follows: May (Sak.), $34.28, up 41 
points from April 4; April (Uppers), 
$31.18, up 83 points. 

Calder & Richmond, Boston, give 
the following quotations on Pima cot- 
ton under date of April 11: No. 1, 


39'4c.; No. 2, 38%c. 


from 
34%4¢c., up 
prices April 
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Standard-Goosa-Thateher Go. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Spinners 


and 


Mercerizers 
of 


Fine Combed Yarns 





Bleachers—Gassers 


A quantity production of a High Grade Yarn 
of uniform quality consistently maintained 


Sales Offices 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, Toronto—Montreal 
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and is the 
three years 


The retail trade has greatly expanded 
reported since the Spring of 1920 
(Bradstreet’s, March 31, 1923.) 
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About that time in 1920 there began 


the so-called strike’ 





“buyers” 
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now in 


he ypes for SUCCESS 


retaining the public's con- 


fidence in values. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


ASHWORTH -OQDELL WORSTED CO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


Selling Agents 
| Yarn for Men’s Wear 185 Summer St., Boston. Mass. | 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bidg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
for weaving and knitting 


also 


Minerva Yarns 
for Hand knitting and crocheting 
Mills and Main Office, New York Office, 


Bridgeport, Pa. 220 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P.O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SWEATER 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS 
OXFORDS 


: AND 
FANCY MIXES 

French and English Spun Worsted 

French Spun Worsted Merino 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "'x°'° 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE 

Mein Office Branch Office 


704 Commercial Trust Bidg 713 Fifth Ave. Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The Pitkin Worsted Co. | 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Grey for Weaving and Knitting | 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. A. STRAUS ®@ CoO., Inc. 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


Worsted Yarns 


Mills, 
Trenton, N. J. 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Thrown and Artificial Silks 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 
N. J. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Inc. 


Pawtucket, R. l. 


3 Worsted 
= Yarns 


s) Bradford System | 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo Len 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sosron""™ 
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“WORSTED YARN MARKETS 





Worsted Yarns Show 


Signs of Revival 





Interest in New Season Broadens 
—Trade Well Employed— 
Firm Raw Wool Values 
There is still nothing new to be 
said about the worsted yarn market. 
The situation is gradually developing 
as the trade is beginning to take an 
active interest in preparations for the 
coming lightweight season with a 
broadening inquiry for sample lots 
for this purpose. In the meantime 
deliveries against contracts for this 
season’s yarns are being taken with 
satisfactory regularity, and as spin- 
ners are all busily engaged, this natur- 
ally occupies much of their attention. 
Under these existing conditions, 
coupled with a well grounded firm- 
ness in wool prices, yarn quotations 
are generally well maintained. A few 
spinners are not looking with much 
favor upon orders running far ahead 
with the new clip yet to be marketed, 
and resulting uncertainty of future 
wool costs. Rapid consumption of 
stocks of yarns is also cited as in- 
dicating a well maintained price level 

for yarns. 
New Business Still Rare 

New business on men’s wear and 
dress goods yarns continues scattered, 
but many report increasing interest 
which bids fair to develop into size- 
able proportions in the near future. 
Interest is being shown in 2-40s half- 
blood, sold at $2.35; 2-36s and 2-32s 
three-eighths, and 2-32s quarter-blood 
ior men’s wear. Sales of 2-36s are 
noted at $1.92%4. Interest is also 
noted in single filling French spun in 


QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 





this branch of the trade. In dress 
goods, single 24s to 30s French spun 
warp, and also single filling continue 
to receive the bulk of the attention, 
and many spinners say they are un- 
able to take care of all the business 
offered them on these yarns. Demand 
is also reported for 2-50s out of 66s 
quality. Sales of this yarn are re- 
ported up to $2.75. 
Knitting Yarns Promising 

Knitting yarns present no special 
development. Inquiry for yarns is 
still somewhat below average asking 
prices, so that as a result new busi- 
ness has not developed in any volume. 
Conditions in New York, following 
recent labor unrest, have not been 
conducive to active buying of more 
yarns, as a result of delayed produc- 
tion. Requests are reported for de- 
layed deliveries from some mills in 
that section because of lack of new 
orders for goods due to this labor sit- 
uation. Inquiry is still noted for 2-26s 
and 2-30s in high quarter. An offer 
of $1.60 for a high grade quarter- 
blood 2-26s was declined by one spin- 
ner, asking nearer $1.70. While there 
is said to be more inquiry for yarns 
for knitted fabrics, there has not as 
yet been any great volume of business 
done. Somewhat more inquiry is re- 
ported by certain factors for hosiery 
yarns, this being said to be for single 
40s and 50s white and heather mixes 
and single 40s with artificial silk and 
other combinations. 





Yarns Steady 





New Business Limited, but Upward 
Tendency Evident 
Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
is unchanged over the week. The 
mills continue all very busy and 
enough additional business is coming 


Mills and Office 


Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 
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Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


10 High St. Cor. Summer 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


ss 





Incorporated 


| GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 








Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. | 


Boston 


WARNER J. STEEL 


BRISTOL, PA. 








[2 Specialists on 
yy Unusual Yarns 
JI. RANDALL & BRO. 
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W. J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise 
construction and com- 
pletely equip mills for 
any textile process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Demonstrating Department: 
‘THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Montreal Office: 
ROOM 400 
McGill Bldg. 


Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons | 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. are de 

ng of Goevtonny Gree fin- 
goods are easily and “ae 

seen 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity ef the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerising lye kept clearer and 
laste longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fiuid mixi are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, gi supe- 
rior results in the handle and 1 of 
the cloth, and economy in the use of 
starch and dextrine. 


Further information gladly given. Write 
Malt-Diastase Company 


79}Wall|Street, New York City 
Laboratories:*Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Largest Specialists 
in Narrow Fabric 


Built to meet your individual 
requirements 


Our Engineers are at your service 


Frercner WORKS 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave. And 2nd St. 
Philadelphia 
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» 
"Jarlered 20 thelTandrel! / 
A Perfect Fit for ‘‘Old Man Yarn:”’ 


The Uniform Accuracy of *Sonocones’’ is 
a Positive thing. They are made-to-the- 
measure-of-the-mandrel by specially de- 
vised automatic machinery—made with the 
care that “turns out’ well groomed pack- 
ages. The “tailoring” is Exclusive—liter- 

lly—because our methods are our own: 


ee Cones 
and Tubes 


Southern Novelty Co., Manufacturers 
C. W. Coker, President Hartsville, South Carolina 


Eastern Sales Office, New Bedford, Mass., P.O. Box 170, L_ T. Shurtleff, Manager 


> . WORSTED AND MERINO 
W reenen SPUN VARS 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured by 


WOONSOCKET, -R.I. 
PHILADELPHIA THOMAS H. BALL NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE MILWAUKEE 
8OSTON SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 


NORTH CHELMSFORD MACHINE AND SUPPLY CO. 
NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


LOCOSE otSilver. & ‘Gay Ce 0., Established 1832. 
ind Ne rh Chelmsford Supply Co., Established 1897. 


BALL WINDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF BALLS 


Brushes ( Dabbing) Roll Covers, Worsted and Jute 
Aprons ( Worsted Comb) Fallers for Worsted Silk and Jute 


CARD WINDING MACHINES 


Special Machinery from Drawings or Patterns 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 

Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 

Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 

Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 

TESTING HGUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford 


TESTS: 


Shanghai 
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A. P. Villa & Bros, } 


NEW YORK [o 


E95 MADISON AVENUE re 

‘ 

Yokohama Canton = Shanshgj | : 
Milan Turin Lyons 

5. 

Raw, Thrown § . 

AND 

Dyed Silks - 

Silk on Quills or Beams ? 

! Hosiery Silk on Cones 3. 

Telephone 3200 Madison Sq. 2 

Mills: Passaic, N. J. 

5 


O.J.CARON f - 


166 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, ILL. o 


KNITTING 
YARNS) |= 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


Gray Bleached Colors Heathers per ¢ 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 

Cor. 27th Street High 
—_— N 
. 30: 
Thrown Silk Yarns 9: 
| ‘CW 
| i half-t 

For Silk, Woolen, Worsted = * 
Cotton and Knitting Mills | ig 
expla 
| prices 
Mark D. Ring’s Son & Co. | Bia 


WOOLEN YARNS | 


69th St. and Haverford Ave., Phila.) H end 


Rockwell Woolen Co. ff 3;. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN A Brad 
and MERINO Y RNS with 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING Ee 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yarns make; 


EERE RERRERR RR Ree 
@ “If it’s For Dyeing or Bleaching, We Have It” 8 Xame 
TT 


ee 

= BURKART-SCHIERs 
: CHEMICAL CO. - CHATTANOOGA 8 
gm “A Time-Saving Service for the South” giin ro) 
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Continued 
but 


when actual 





$2.25-30. Considerable importing has mill consumption is not evidenced by 
been done although it has been im- mill buying then the various accumu- 
possiie to bring in mohair yarns be- lations fall of their own weight. Pro- 
reo — — _ — 
PRicE PRICE 
PER POUND PER POUND 












|| [Jeseeeee Nominal 


Two- 


low the domestic quotations. 
oly 32s bought in Bradford have car- 
red a duty of 36c. a pound plus 40 
ver cent. ad valorem, bringing the 
landed price of these yarns to approx- 
mately $2.65. 


Tops Are Steady 





Higher Prices on Wage Advance 
Not Unlikely—Noils Lower 
Boston.—The top market is quite 

steady but not particularly active. 

New business has been taken in fine, 

talf-blood, high three-eighths blood 

and 44s at generally unchanged 

prices. Fine tops, however, are a 

cent a pound softer this week, the 

explanations being, in face of high 
prices for domestic wool, that Aus- 
tralian wool is available in rather 
larger volume. Assuming a continu- 
ance of strength in the wool market, 
the advance in wages which by the 
end of the month will have to be met 
ty top-makers, will have to go in 
least into the price of tops. 
Bradford tops imported into Sum- 
her street during the weakness in the 
Bradford top market are competing 


Part at 


with medium grades of domestic 
makers. Bradford 48s are offered at 
8-90c., and are considered equal in 
wality to the domestic made 46s 
quoted at g5-96c.; Bradford 50s are 
fered at $1 and are considered as 


good substitute for domestic high 
arter-blood tops, quoted $1.09-10. 


‘tese imported tops have 3 per cent. 
Nore condition and a cent or two 
Would have to be added to complete 
tall cx mparison between the prices 
Named 

The noil market is softer this week 
aid as a whole is down about 7 per 
‘nt. The intrinsic value of noils 


"relation to the existing wool mar- 


| ---2-50s Australian [o Ht 
— 2-40s 2 Blood 
“+ |—-—-=2-36s % Blood 





ig92i i92@2 


4 tt 


1923 


eonceces 2732s % Blood 











ducers of noils are willing to recede 

from the strong position they have 

held for several weeks and accord- 

ingly have marked all prices down 

with the exception of 40s and 36s. 
Current Quotations 


Tops Noils 
Pine territory ...ccsceser $1.78-1.80 85-90 
BEORE DIOGO occ ccccicscsase 1.65 t 80-85c 
High three-eighths blood. 1.45- .47 
Aver. three-eighths blood. 1.40- .42 
Low three-eighths blood... 1.17- .20 
High quarter-blood ...... 1.09- .10 
See Kee pa hae e 95- .96 
Sica ceredwwkeneneeawee ues 77- .78 
SOs. 6c ar ee eres Kachnaseeess 71- .73 
SOR eis eck ne We cee eneueeRs 70 1 


Spun Silk Good 


Business Reported at Its Best— 
Mills Look for Continuance 
The good tone which has held in| 
the spun silk market for the last | 
few months seems to be in a good 
way to continue for some time to | 
come with the leading mills reporting | 
as sold several months ahead. It is | 
true there are stocks being offered | 
by second-hand sellers at prices but | 
these do not meet buyers’ ideas. 
Prices are as follows: 


CO=2. wcesecscece 6.00 we PERRET RE EE 4.65 | 
BOE. cc cctvevece 5.55 10-2. .cecccccees 4.45 
BOB. cc ccccucese 5.35 Pek. scavassccs 5.00 
BOeZ. cc ccccsccces 4.95 





Art Silk wai Demand 


Buyers Offering Premiums on Cer- 
tain Grades—Few Acceptances 
Demand in the artificial silk market | 

continues in the good form displayed | 

for a number of weeks with buyers in 

many instances offering premiums on 

certain grades. However in this lat- | 

ter they are meeting with few takers. 
Prices are as follows: 








300 DENIER 
eo 2.65 | 
CPREG TP --TRONGINEE. cx ccc ccncccescccceves 2.45 | 
Grade C—Bleached.....................2.35 

150 DENIER 
i ee 2.80 
CP Te ce cncccccccccccccesss 2.60 


Grade C—Bleached 
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DOBBINS 


SOAP MEFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 


Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 
~ Ik, 


Ame rican Silk Spinning Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 
ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 
Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie Se., Camden, N. J. 





for 


decorating 
worsteds and 
woolens. 


resist colors 
and extra fast 
shades for spe- 
cial re quire- 
ments. 

prompt service, 
careful atten- 
tion. 


Mohair and Worsted 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Mills at Lowell, Mass. 





Importers and 


MINDLIN @e ROSENMAN Manufacturers of 


Artificial Silk, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrownand Dyed Silk forthe Hnitting Trade 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. Hosiery Silks a Specialty 


105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave. New York 
Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 









JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pinners of 


WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 
for Weavers and Knitters 


Star Worsted Company 






YARNS 


FITCHBURG 















EDGAR HEAP 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(Main Office: BRADFORD, ENGLAND) 


Camel Hair, Mohair, Alpaca 
and Cashmere 


NOILS 


Where all enquiries for the above 
Specialties will receive prompt attention 


L. G. RICH 


(Late of Wilcox & Co.) 


Resident Manager 


GALLAND-HENNING 


Improved Toggle Baler 


Built With or Without Doors for all Materials 


Produces Compact 


Bales 


Ordinary Labor 
Can Operate 


Requires No 
Foundation 


Exceptionally 
Powerful 


Steel Construction 
Thruout 


Write for Details 


Galland-Henning Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 





| EAVENSON @ LEVERING CO. 





|T. V. COTTER & SONS 
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WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., '’. 


— 


WOOL 


AND of AND 


Carbonizing § | NOILS 


The Standard of Workmanship 


Scouring 


Storage and 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
Forwar ding Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ROLLER LEATHER 


BROADBENT HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 
Steam Belt and Electrically Driven Centrifugal Clutches 


TOMLINSONS WIPING WASTE MACHINERY 
HAIGHS IMPROVED FEARNOUGHTS 
TEXTILE MILL BRUSHES 









859 BROADWAY SouTH BosTON, MAss. 








100 PURCHASE ST. 
BOSTON 


APRONS FOR 
Combs and Gill Boxes 
Roller Covers 
Picker Leather 
Lug Straps and Beltings 


AGENTS FOR 


English Circles, Fallers, Hackles 
Porcupines, Pins, Etc. 


COHAN & MICHELSON 





Importers and Merchants 


263 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address; Cohamich 





Neen eS 
Sisal Spinning and Twisting Tapes 


and Double Loop Bands | 





BRADFORD QUILS \ 


\ 
For Wool and Reworked Wool 
BRADFORD OIL COMPANY Inc. / 


ai ee 
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Domestic Wools 


Put on High Level 


Trade Hesitant About Contracting 


at Level Made by Mill 
Buying 

Boston.—The week has been a 
quiet one in the wool trade. the 
greater part of the business being 
transacted in foreign wools, several 
grades of which are said to be pro- 
curable at better prices than Aus- 
tralia or London. Domestic wools 
are now on the highest level of the 


year and there is no reason 
ever to expect any immediate 
ward trend. Delaine has 
the week at 57c. and the 
staple Montana has n 
$1.45-50. This price com- 
pared with top-making 64- 
70s, which sold at Sydney early in the 
week at a price which 
$1.40-45 clean, duty 
Boston. 

The street is still hesitant as to its 
operations in the West. All 
effective bearish arguments based 
upon a fall in foreign markets seems 


whatso- 
down- 
during 
of fine 
to 


sold 
price 
oved up 
may be 


merinos 


appr ximates 


paid, 


anded in 


hope ot 


to have disappeared. In none of the 
primary markets has there been wit- 
nessed any of the weakness so con- 


fidently predicted at the opening of 
the year; and now that the season 
is practically over in Australasia and 
South America the demand fo: gcd 
wools has imparted an upward ten- 
dency which, while checked te:npo- 
rarily at the beginning of the French 
occupation of the Ruhr district, is 
again in evidence at the opening 2i 
the Sydney sales this week. Monte- 
video cables report that from 400,000 
to 500,000 bales of wool are being 
sold weekly Germany buying a large 


quantity, and that good merinos and 
ine crossbreds were in strong de- 
mand. 


Buying by mills at high prices at 
the beginning of the season is a seri- 
dus tactical error, from the merchan- 
disers’ standpoint. Some of the large 
mil organizations of the country 
have their own buyers at work and, 
to date, manufacturers have contract- 
ed for more wool in the West than 
has Summer Street. 

Exports of wool from Argentina 


for six months ending March 31, 


totalled 210,900 bales, the United 
States t _— 33 per cent., or 70,000 
bales. Total exports of Uruguayan 
Wool amounted to 62,450 bales, of 
Which 


mount 38,200 bales or 62 per 
1e to the United States. Uru- 
wools in bond are quoted in 


Cent ear 


guayan 


greas follows: 5s, 24-25c.; 48, 28- 
“*X.; 46s, 36-37¢.; §0S, 43-44c.; 56s, 
49-5 <8-6os, §5-56c. Buenos 


ols are quoted grease, in 
38 31-32¢.; 24-26¢.; 5s, 
\ustralian wools in bond, 


is are quoted as follows: 


to 





i919 | 1920 








56-58s, 8 
$1.15-20. 
Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
week up to Wednesday are as fol- 
lows 


5-90c.; 64s, $1.10-15; 64-7 


1923. 
530,000 


1922. 
1,458,200 
4,583,400 


Domestic 
Foreign 











20,135,500 
Receipts of wool in pounds since 

Jan. 1, 1923, compared with the same 

period in 1922, are as follows: 


Total 6,031,600 





1923. 1922. 
TIGURONEIS 60d vce ar 24,200,900 41,496,700 
POPSISN .ccccescstcoes 154,937,300 58,617,300 
TWOCMs s wdiseestsses 179,138,200 100, 114, 000 


Shipments of wool for the week 


asides M% and 3 





PRICE 
PER POUND 


i921 | 1922 | 1923 


1.40 
1.30 
1,20 
1.10 | 
1.00 
.90 
.80 
16. ] 
.60 
.50 | 
40 
.30 
.20 
10° 
1.90 
1.80 | 
1.70 
1.60 
1.50 
1.40 
1.30 | 
1.20 


6s(U nwashed 


1.00 





Ry sea Peete ee Seteceweeewne S3e —“eeede 
Grand Junction cetsen 
Boston & Albany 446,000 
New Haven 1,180,000 

TOGA cde cced weve 3,127,000 


Shipments during previous week. 
Shipments same aan last year... 
Shipments thus far for 1923 
Shipments same period 1922 


2,877,000 
659,000 
47,448,000 
24,688,000 


More Interest Reported 


Wools Find More Attention from 
Manufacturers 
PHILADELPHIA.—There is more in- 
terest reported in wools this week, 
with more looking around by manu- 
facturers to see what is available 
the way of stocks 
kets. 


the local mar- 
For that reason, dealers report 





. oO ; . gs Ap ol- . +: . 
ending and including April 11, fol- 3 much improved condition with more 
low: , firmness also manifested in prices 
»sto : DIGG. a00s-cees vee geen 1,501,000 : c = 
Sipatie Raper ane See om with a firmer market abroad. With 
uC \OTATIONS 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST MOHAIR 
VIRGINIA Domestic Foreign (In bond) 
Fine cloth’g. .52—54 % Bleed...... 55—56 Best combing.&8@—85 Trey. <csase 35—40 
Fine delaine..57—58 % blood...... 52—53 Best carding. .70—75 Cape ..cccceee 35—40 
% blood......56—57 FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK (In Bond) 
Fine delaine. .54—55 % blood ......52-5! Clean Basis In Grease 
Fine cloth’g. .49—50 % to % bi'd..50-52 Cape: Montevideo: 
INDIANA. MISSOURI AND SIMILAR Combing, 66/58s ..... 5i—64 
% blood......52—54 % blood...... 48—50 choice. .1.15—1.26 SO bc ccss as 49—50 
% blood......§ 51—53 Common ..... 39—40 Combing, SO ccncawas 42—44 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) good....1.05—1.16 Buenos Aires: 
Sp’g northern S’th, 6 and Clothing, Sela cawsses 20-—21 
& 12mo..1.30—1.35 casts choice..... $0—95 OOP vevswegs 26—29 
Sp’g middle Fall free. .1.10—1.15 good....... 80—85 
counties. .1.15—1.20 Fall defects .95—1.00 Australian: 
S’th 12mo.1.00—1.05 Carbonized 1.00—1.10 Fine ....1.15—1.23 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 64s .....1.10—1.15 
Fn. 12mo. .1.35—1.40 Fine fall. .1.15—1.20 66-588 .....- 87—90 
Fine 8mo. .1.20—1.25 
FOREIGN °E Grease sis 
PULLED—EASTERN er eee 
Scoured Scoured 
Fine ......1.35—140 Lambs Bs. 95—1.00 Aleppo: oon 40 nOFRaAR: 
A Super...1.25—1.30 C’bgs fine..1.10—1.15 ,, Washed ....32—35 Ist clip.....28—30 
B Super. ..1.00—1.05 Medium ... 90— 95 Angora ...... 17—18 2nd clip....26—28 
C Super... 75— 80 Coarse .... 70— 75 Awassl,: Mongolian: a 
MONTANA. IDAHO AND WYOMING Washed ....30—32 Urga . ..22—25 
(Scoured basis) Karadi: Manchu’n ..21—23 
Staple fine.1.45—1.50 Fine cloth.1.30—1.25 Washed ....30-—82 Scotch Black 
Do., % bl’'d1.30—1.35 Fine m’d’'m1,25—1.30 Caima: < Face 21%—22% 
UTAH (Scoured basis) OURS. «S08 Camel's Hair 
Fine ......1.88—1.40 Fine m'd'm1.18—1.20 No. i Wid . ,__(Russian)...—.. 
Z : zs ball.. 22 5 OO Servian skin 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO Will. filling.. .23—27 wool .......26—29 
(Scoured basis) e is Szechuen East India: 
Fine ......1.30—1.35 1%4 blood...1.20—1.25 assortm’t.24—25 Kandahar .32—35 
NEVADA (Scoured basis) Cordova ..... 22—23 Vickan'r ...30—35 
Fine m’'d’m1.25—t.39 Fine cl’th’'g1.25—1.30 SORE snows 36—40 
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limited offerings of domestic wools 
around, imported stocks are about the 
only thing now offered in quantity 
and these only in certain grades, it is 
stated. 

Sales in this market have not been 
very large because of limited offer- 
ings. Among the trades noted are 
40,000 pounds of three-eighths fleeces 
at 54 to 56c.; 50,000 pounds of three- 
eighths Punta at bales of 
Australian crossbreds at tO.738.5 
15,000 pounds of Australian and New 
Zealand crossbreds, 48s/50s on a basis 
Dealers say they could 
sell more if they only had the wools 
to offer. Most of the recent interest 
is in three-eighths or medium grades. 


O5c.; 100 


05 


of 83 to.goc. 


Scoured Medium Wools Active 
This grade 
scoured wool trades. 


same is selling in the 
This market is 


reported more active of late, although 


it takes good hard selling to put 
through deals. However, it is stated 
manufacturers seem to need more 


wools, and they frequently hold the 
opinion prices will not be any lower 
as they are sometimes trying to buy 
wools for delivery in May and June. 
There is not much trading going on 
among dealers at rate. Among 
the sales noted are 40,000 pounds of 
New Zealand, 50s/56s, colonial scour- 
ing at 82c.; 


any 


10,000 pounds ol proc- 
essed South American, 50s/56s at 
87c.; colonial scouring Australian 


50s/56s at 82 to 85c.; 
fine 


100 bags of 
A wool sold at $1.25. 
Domestic B wools are not very active 
as many feel prices are too high at 
gsc. to $1 for average wools. 
Noils Quiet 

Noils are not at all active at pres- 
ent. There is no demand worth men- 
tioning, and say ther« 
interest to be aroused in them 
price. A small lot of 56s sold 


domestic 


dealers is no 
at any 
at 65c. 


More Interest in West 


Mills 


Said to Be Contracting 
Growing Regions 


Curcaco.—Interest continues to be 
shown in Chicago scoured wools, and 
another car of western A went for- 
ward at unchanged prices. Advances 
toward trading in B wools were also 
evidenced at figures to net the pro- 
ducers 80 to 83c, but no deals were 
completed, as this kind of wool is 
held more or less generally at 87 and 
gsc. Off grade scoured wools remain 
slow and last trading in gray wools 
was understood to be at 7oc. 

From reports available from the 
western States there is activity in 
the contracting of the new clip. These 
wools that are being contracted are 
likely mill bound, but a confusing 
point is shown in that a few lots of 
wool still in shippers’ hands from last 
year cannot be sold to net as much as 
some of the new wools have been con- 
tracted for f.o.b. shipping point. 
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GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
Ruttenberg Bros. HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


coven WASTE i 
— FRANKEL BROS. & C0. 9 ** 


Hosi d ° ° 
Underwear Clippings 42-48 Commercial St, Rechester, N. 1. 
new 
READING, PA. ee eee Oe ee Mee. TF vixe 
respendence solicited. tel 


The W. L. Loeser Co.|| | SHIRLEY MILLS§... 
Buffalo, N. Y. SHIRLEY, MASS. next 


Careful Graders of REWORKED W L to fo 
w the v 
Logemann Baler ee sen Sales Offices Boston Nias oe 


For. Textile Purposes —= ff 


Chis illustration shows just one of the uses to which Logemann 
Steel Baling Presses are put in textile mills. The more compact Ww The | 
bale reduces shipping costs, and facilitates handling and requires RESNICK & LE ITSKY fark 
less porege space, Woolen Rags ver 

Built with a strength that assures continuous reliable service We make a specialty of grading Woolen Rage of every description to meet hich 
Occupy minimum floor space. Easily and quickly loaded: pro- iad naeieens — 


duces a compact, firm bale. Quick operation insures maximum 

number of bales per day. 252-256 THIRD STREET CHELSEA, MASS, even 
\ powerful, sturdily built, quick acting machine that gives you ~ The 

the greatest output of better bales at less cost Built in various sadly 

sizes, with or without doors Different types to operate by belts, ] ; 


eee 
. It 1s ; 
electricity or hydraulic 


‘ Pee j sition 
Write for Our Textile Folder , : Altho 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY have 


stripp 


Steel Baling Presses for Every Purpose in cas 

3100 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wis. BALING INN URN ng 
: ing a 

= d mater 











ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES = 

LARGEST: LINE: BUILT AN USA? _ 

ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept. J ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA ~ 

The 

gethe: 

WO CCEN 00 a - ; ‘ ee ee lepar 

ee 

tional 

The Carbonizing Process, by J. Dumville ce BR ET ON 55 — 

and S. Kershaw Oct i 
im and 


British practice in effecting their elimination. 
processes and machinery employed are fully treated. Paper 


cover; 83 Pages; 18 Illustrations. Cream Emulsion for Batching 


Wool Substitutes, by Roberts Beaumont a 
$3.00 


Covers the entire range of the subject, including sorting, p 
grading, grinding, carbonizing, blending, yarn preparation -y : 
and cloth manufacture. Chapters on artificial wools, noils and satisfactory 


and flocks. Cloth; 204 Pages; 53 Illustrations. 


Deals in a comprehensive manner with the origin and s i 
characteristics of the most important vegetable impurities 6 ¢ 55 | Pa 
which become entangled in wool and describes the latest 0 ite 

Chemical mo) 


is a proved 


emulsion for 
Worsted and 


Wool Batching 


AN at 


Above books sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of price 


en 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 


Book Department y Te 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY § «i 


Send for complete catalog of textile books, free | 80 South Street, New a 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. last +1 
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) Rags and Fibres 
Slow and Softer 


*. @ \ixed Softs, Cloth and Grade Ma- 
terials Sag to Lower Levels— 
Wastes Are Dull 
The market for recovered wools is 
sow. What will occur during the 
next three or four weeks is difficult 
to forecast, but it seems likely that 
the present 

running approximately 95 per cent., 
= will make further on the 

classes Of material that hitherto has 
manufacturing appreciation. 
The outlook for the general run of 
fark colors and coarse fibres is not 
over good. In knit stocks the 
brighter colors sell well, but it seems 
dificult to maintain firm quotations 
even for desirable mill materials. 
The rag market, 
sadly in need of some new impulse. 
It is almost entirely a trading propo- 
sition and certainly is not advancing. 
Although fair amounts of blue serge 
have been purchased around 7c. for 
stripping purposes it has been possible 
incases to buy these materials a cent 





the woolen business, at 


demands 


found 


as a whole, is 


apound lower. Softs are easier sell- 
mg at 8c. and below. Graded 
materials covering fine light merino, 
white materials and knit 
stocks show the movement. 
Sweater clips, white and in all colors, 
are in good demand. 

The old market 1s 
gether satisfactory. 
lepartment of 


even 


colored 


greatest 


not alto- 
Dealers in this 
merchandising affirm 
that many of the traders are too emo- 
tional in their business habits. They 
than as indi- 
Believing that a rising mar- 
ket in rags is imminent they rush in 
and put prices up only to sell the 
5 me stocks so acquired later at a loss. 

Importing seems to be easing off. 


Only good grade materials have been 
h 


rag 


act more in groups 


viduals. 





brought over; owing to strong prices 
in Dewsbury and to 7'%c. duty, the 
incentive for larger purchasing has 
weakened. Fancy light hoods have 
been bought in Dewsbury, it is said, 
aro 1gc.; in the domestic market 
in be bought 26-27c. There is 
ttle margin of profit in any such 
transaction. 


Outlook for Wastes 
he wool waste market, as a whole, 
i dull and traders are having 
“ time scalping profits. The 
ught considerably during the 





‘{ January and further pur- 


Wait upon an extension of 
now beginning to run _ out. 
a proaching season is_ light- 


running more to  worsteds 
woolens. The outlook, there- 
an active market in wastes 
promising. Dealers who have 





HIA ae : : 
: raveling around the mills the 
‘St three or four days report larger 
oerings on the part of mill agents 
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who, nevertheless, ask high prices; too 
high as a matter of fact to make them 
acceptable propositions to men who 
have to sell these commodities some 
time later at a reasonable profit. 


Garnetted materials are quieter 
with fine garnetts selling around 
$1.05; and quarter-bloods from 72 to 


One or two large parcels of 
carbonized burr waste have been of- 
fered at This is a 
high level, and no trader would at the 
present time pay any such price. The 
for this stuff 

Choice fine 


75¢. 


from 8o to 82c. 


actual trading market 


ranges from 65 to 7o0c. 


card waste is stronger and in good 
demand, bringing from 70 to 75c. 


Cotton Wastes Firm 


Upward Reaction in Cotton Affects 
Market Favorably 

Boston.-—The reaction of cotton to 
30c. has strengthened the waste mar- 
ket considerably, particularly in spin 
nable stocks. These materials follow 
closely the rise and fall of cotton and 
during the downward movement comb 
ers and strips followed the decline. 
strips being firmer owing to better 
demand. 
of these 

Foreign stocks continue to arrive, 
about 4,000 bales last week. The im 
port business is not altogether a snap, 
particularly when the goods have t 
be fumigated, which operation 
led to long and vexatious delays. Thi 
quality of such imported material is 
said to be grade; 
wastes were purchased at 


There were no large stocks 


commodities fortunately. 


has 


lower in these 


satisfac- 
low market 


tory prices on a cotton 


and hardly liv- 
ing up to specifications, in some cases. 

Waste prices unquestionably 
high and although the level upon 
which they are maintained is justi- 
fied by strong cotton prices, it ought 
nevertheless be given due considera- 
tion that 
products are usually purchased in vol- 
ume because they can compete favor- 
ably with the materials they displace 


consigners are now 


are 


waste materials and by- 


as substitutes. To conduct a waste 


business today requires increasingly 
larger amounts of capital and there 1s 
added to this the attendant risk, al- 
ways present when business is done 
on a high level not far from the peak 
of the market for months. It is 
hardly to be wondered at if the trade 
should with the memory of 1920 in 
mind move with as much caution as 


possible. 





Cotton Waste Quotations 

Cents 
Peeler comber a 26%-27 
Peeler strips 25% -26 
Sak, comber “ ° -24 
Sak, strips 24% 
Fine white Cop : 151% -16 
Choice willowed fly 4 ni 13%4-14 
hoice willowed picker 1‘ -101 
Spooler and slasher 11 -12 
Linters (mill run) ° 9 -10 


Cotton Waste Trade Note 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Waste Exchange will be 
held Tuesday, May 1, in the 
The 


will 


rooms 
of the exchange. nominating 
report to the 
board of directors this week is as fol- 
\nthony, J. R. Everett, 
Philip Dooskin, Hans Lehner and J. 
M. O'Neil, of Philadelphia. 
dent J. J. White, Jr., is 


three-year term of service and will 


committee, which 


(,eorge 


‘ 
lows: 


Presi- 
ending a 


probably not stand for re-election. 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected 


WOOL WASTE 
Lap: 
i | SEPP ererer yer re: 130 —1 35 
Fine colored i . o_o: 
Medium colored ... 55 - 60 
Ring: 
a eee 125 —1 30 
Fine domestic ... Paeanry 120 —1 2 
Thread: 
Fine Australian ....... ‘ 90 — 95 
Fine domestic ........... . 85 — 90 
Medium domestic ......... 60 — 65 
CORMTtOr BIGGS .ccccscsss .. 50 — 55 
PROGIOEE. GCOUPPOR, 0 << oe wees. 25 — 30 
Card: 
Peme Awmetralam «.ccccecccs 65 — 70 
i ee 60 - 65 
Medium domestic ......... 40 — 45 
Pees GUNG Sac ee cckinacee 20 — 256 
Medium colored........-e- 10 — 12 
REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Cents, 
Serges— per Ib. 
Blue eee eee Lee T ee E 1... 22—23 
nti ce esevebesaces coves Bimal 
RN 65 Esher bees ee eect eens 29—30 
MP bkecseussss Sint naa oh we ~++..38—34 
Black .. ‘ Ske wale eae a ..21—22 
Knits— 
ME: sac Vth eOUCeRed cows eeeee es 58—60 
aa dee aha “eo dal coe gt loo 40—41 
EE va ish Cher aka we dawn eine 37—38 
Merinos— 
ER baa wa 660 Se eaiewoee 37—38 
ON eer ee 21—22 
Ce Ds oe bw eb nee eee 21—22 
Worsted Skirted— 
DEL ictaty oda 40 0000p a¥e000 0% .23—24 
EE MeSUe ci sbceeCnehiaesaacs 21—22 
PL. 66 ch vb eee sevvecenee es 15—16 
BD tacceccewe snecesouses 21—22 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Worsteds— 
ere ‘ ise -.. 18 — 19 
Rita ae bake oe teres -. 24 — 265 
Black and white........... 28 — 29 


at close of business Wednesday) 
SE eas wade a hee been aes 26 — 27 
Blue 31 - 32 
PE cen tut ndedranon panes 25 — 2 
FLANNELS 
BE ail cis anes e on ee ar 15 — 16 
ree rer eee 15 — 16 
SE wk Cee edtoeke aodewews 17 — 18 
BME aN ced ote seresmieiawn ems 19 — 20 
NY chihe & inde te 69S 9 aad 22 — 24 
PURER avr ednaas.ccekdgen eta 22 —~ 24 


WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS 


Serges— 
White 50 
Blue ee zo 
Black eile tte tccencocn ae ee 
GUE, svete a en so etree cenme 28 — 30 
PE eee ene ee 28 — 30 
Me Soxegeruns seats 23 — 24 
Tan Se 28 — 30 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Coarse light ‘ 7% 9 
Fine light ox 39 21 
Coarse dark 4 ¢ 
PUREE od aweee aunan 7— 9 
Serges— 
DE Adee CdNiveeecKeleee 12 — 14 
Brown 4 1§ 
Blue 6% — 7 
Black ‘ ares veseues Sore F 
Red 13 — 14 
Green secon -+. 12 — 13 
Knit— 
White 40 41 
Black 17 18 
Red ‘ 20 21 
SEE T PORTE EET eee: a 
PN 5% Salad enerak wehae - 24 — 25 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted Worsteds— 
DEM n dae da Wiecmeanmaen wae é s— 9$ 
EE CERT ET ee ee 8%— ¢ 
Blue Pe eC ae 7 — 8 
Dark , + cawine wma “a — 5 
Brown aad . -- 7 — 8 





Business News 





Chicago Pneumatic Appointments 

Robert F. Eissler, who, during the 
last two years has filled the position 
of assistant to the vice-president of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., be- 


ing desirous of doing more active 
sales work, at his own request, 
effective April 1, assumed his for- 
mer position as district manager at 


Pittsburgh 
he appointnient is announced, ef- 


fective April 1, of Nelson B. Gatch 
as assistant to the vice president, 
headquarters at New York, succeed- 
ing Mr. Eissler. 


\ppointment is also announced of 
William ¢ district man- 
at New York, effective April xy 
Mr. Gatch, promoted. 


Straub as 
ager 
to succeed 
New Southern Textile Machinery 
Eastern Representative 

| \. Washington ap- 
minted a sales representative for the 
Southern Machinery Co., 
Paducah, manufacturer of the 
Wright Steady Dial Looper, cover- 
Mr. Wash- 
ington will be associated with Robert 
Parkins in this territory, taking the 
place of Ralph Uffindell, who died last 
hey will make their 
at Green’s Hotel, Phil- 


has been 
lextile 


Kv., 


ing the eastern territory. 


December. 
headquarters 


cle Iphia 


Rose Patch & Label Co. to Move 
Patch & Label Co., Grand 

Mich., manufacturers of 
woven labels, will move on April 15 
from quarters at 26 and 28 Commerce 
street to new and larger quarters on 
Ionia street, near Michigan. 

The firm will occupy two floors in 
the new location, which has a floor 
about 6,000 square feet. 
will be 


Rose 


Rapids, 


space ot 


fen new folding machines 


intalled. 


Uehling Canadian Arrangement 


Phe Combustion Engineering 
Corp., Ltd., and the Uehling Instru- 
ment Co. have recently entered into 


an agreement whereby Uehling inter- 
ests in the Dominion of Canada and 
Newfoundland will be handled exclu- 
ively by the Combustion Engineer- 
Ltd., with principal offices 
Toronto, Montreal, Winni- 
Vancouver. 


ing Corp., 
located in 
peg and 
Walker Vehicle Co., Atlanta Office 
The Walker Vehicle Co. of Chi- 
manufacturer of Walker bal- 
nee drive electric trucks for city 
routes, has opened a branch office in 
\tlanta, Ga. P. C. Pomeroy, who has 
had extensive experience in trucking 
matters while representing the White 
and Packard organizations, has been 
appointed district manager, with of- 
fices at 926 Hurt Building, Atlanta. 


Cago, 
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THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
Of Ideal Quality Textile Soaps 


J. Eavenson & Sons are known as one of the 
largest manufacturers of high grade soaps for 
textile purposes. For seventy-five years their 
product has been regarded as standard in 
Wool, Silk and Cotton Mills. We have a 
specially designed soap for every textile 
purpose. 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


Camden, New Jersey 





STARCHES 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 
TAPIOCA—POTATO-SAGO 


FINISHING PRODUCTS 


SCIENTIFICALLY MANUFACTURED 


| SOLUBLE OILS—TALLOW 
| SPIER, SIMMONS & CO., Ine. | 


474-478 Greenwich St., NEW YORK | 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


——————— 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP 823%, SOAP 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with 

Red Oil Olive Oil 

Amber Oil 

xX LE Olive Foots 
‘ NY 


Palm Oil CE 
NY RS 


Curd SOAP 
Olive SOAP “An 
Chips or Bars 
Soap Powder 
For Mill Floors ® 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 


Vertical Motor Driven 
EXTRACTORS 


Heavy duty motor mounted on reinforced housing 
nected directly to basket shaft by rugged flexible 
Push button 


coupling control with interlocking 


brake. Ball bearings running in oil. 


— ASE 

Er Ec Dee WeorrK a 

FuetcMer WorRKS 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 

Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


tupes are helt a er stean ne ad e elec driven 


Vertical Motor Driven 


tn ii 2 
Che chae Glenwood Ave. at 2nd Street 
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EVEN DYEING 


Cotton and mixed goods properly prepared should 
take the color evenly 


Strip your goods with 


DIASTAFOR 


For 12 years the leading diastatic malt for textile purposes. 
Let us solve your problem. 


THE AMFRiCAN DIAMALT COMPANY 


1182 Broadway, New York 


BOSTON BALTIMORE 


Home Office: 419 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. 


Ss. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Office : 1029 Main Street 


“THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL” 


“BRADFORD” Fig Soap 


Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 


Sole Makers: 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYHES @ COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS | 


8 Lispenard Steet, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Peirrier) 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 


PRINTING GUM 
TURKEY RED OIL 
TARTARIC ACID 


1 Liberty St. 


HALF REFINED TARTAR 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
BICHROMATE OF SODA 


New York 


PENETRO 


HERRICK & VOIGT 


ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS, AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR 
DYERS AND FINISHERS 
Office and Works - - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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Dye Men Meet 


Many Important Papers Presented 
at New Haven Sessions 

the meeting of the Division of 
Dye Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society, held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety in New Haven last week, a sym- 
posium on the coal tar dye industry 
in the United States prior to 1914 
occupied a prominent position on the 
program. 

In addition several papers of inter- 
est to the textile industry were pre- 
sented. Joseph A. Ambler spoke on 
the work of the Color Laboratory at 
Washington. W. S. Calcott and F. L. 
English outlined methods for analysis 
of dyes by titanous chloride, while 
Walter C. Holmes offered a method 
for the volumetric estimation of aura- 
mine. A number of papers on tech- 
nical phases of dye manufacture were 
also presented. 

Dr. William J. Hale, of the Dow 
Chemical Co., chairman of the divi- 
sion, presided over the sessions, while 
R. Norris Shreve, consulting chemist 
and secretary of the division, was also 
present. 


4 





Dye Appointment 

WasuHincton, D. C.—William C. 
Schwarz, of New York City, has been 
assigned to the Chemical Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, to carry on statistical 
work connected with reporting dye 
imports. Mr. Schwarz started in on 
this work April 9, succeeding John P. 
Bushnell, whose assignment was only 
temporary. At the time of his 
pp intment Mr. Schwarz was affil- 
with the Textile Alliance as 
sistant chief clerk, having ‘charge 
t billing, accounting and various 
in connection with office ad- 
tration. It is expected that steps 
taken by the Chemical Divi- 
‘ion shortly to extend the present 
r on dye imports to include all 
‘ems in Paragraphs 27 and 28 of the 

{ law. Nothing definite can be 
ticipated, it was stated, but it is 
oped to make the service under Mr. 


Soh 2's 
Shwarzs supervision as satisf< actory 


‘S possible. 








Arsenate Investigation 
Wasutncton, D. C.—Two sepa- 
ate investigations by the Govern- 
it have failed to disclose any evi- 
f concerted action by manu- 
rs of calcium arsenate, to fix 
ices, the Department of Agricul- 
lounced recently. One inquiry, 
epartment of Agriculture and 
logical Survey, in response to 
e resolution, found that un- 
of demand was responsible 
tic present shortage of the insec- 
‘tide, resulting in price variations 
«re not brought about by price- 








cm 


72 


Prices quoted below were corrected to close 
of business Wednesday on the New York 
market, and we believe them to be accurate, 
though largely nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


ACETONE oocceccccccsvveses 22 —_ 23 
Alumina-Sulphate Com.... i%— 1% 

Tron Fre@® .cccccccccccce 2%— 2% 
Alum. Ammonia, Lump... 3%— 3% 

Potash, Lump ....--++- 3%y— 4% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white, gr.. 7 _ & 
Bleach, powder, per 100 Ib. 2 00 — 2 50 
Blue Stone ......-scccesce 6 _— 7 
Chlorine Gas, Liquid...... 5% — 6% 
Copperas, tom ....ceseeeee 18 00 —25 00 
Epsom Salts, Tech., 100 Ib. 1 10 — 2 00 
Formaldehyde, Spot ...... 16 — 7 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib...... 1 00 — 1 35 
Glycerine (C P.)  bbis., 

Gms., OXtr& .ccccccces 18% — 19 
CORE. js 20 6cncenesnsene se 20 -- 20% 
Distilled, yellow, crude.. 174 — 18 

Lead—Brown acetate .... 12% — 13 
White (crystals) ....... 13%— 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib...... 3 50 _ ; 
Potassium—Bicromate ... 11 _— 11% 
Chlorate crystals ....... 8 — 8 
Permanganate, tech..... 25 —_ 28 
Sodium acetate ......++.. 6 oe 7 
Bichromate ......cereees ™%— 8 
Bisulphite, 35% ......++-. 1%4— ¥% 
re 8 _ 10 
Phosphate (Commercial) 3%— 4 
Prussiate, yellow ....... 19 -— 19% 
Sulphide, 60%, fused.... 34% — 5 
SOG CFYStAls .ccccceccce 2%— 3 
Tartar emetic, tech....... 28 _ 31 
Cream of tartar, tech..... 25 — 27 
Tin—Crystals ...---eeeee 37 -- 38 
Bichloride, 50 deg.....- 14 -- < 
Oxide, bbls. ....--+eeees 52 a 54 
Zine Gust .ccccccccccececs 10% — 11 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib.... 3 20 — 4 06 
Citric crystals ....-+-+++5 49 — 50 
Formic, 85% ..++eeeseeeere 15 _ 18 
Lactic, 22% ..-cscsesseees 4% — 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 i 
lb. in tank cars.....-- $0 — 1 05 
Nitric, 35 42 deg. per 100 
—— _~ CCRC KECSe HEED 4 50 — 6 00 
OeORe oc vance csccevevess 13 _ 14 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton, 
in tank Cars.....ccees 14 00 —16 00 
Tartaric ..cccccccccsececs 35 _ ee 
ALKALIES 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 degs.. 7 a 7% 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ...... 6y— 6% 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85% 6 — 8% 
Caustic, 70-75% ...seees 7 —_ 8 
Soda Ash, 58% light, per 

108 TR ccccccccccsesss 1 75 — 2 25 
Bicarbonate, per 100 Ib. 2 00 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 Ib. 3 75 — 3 90 
Bal. 100 Ib.. wccccccccess 1 10 — 1 35 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 

Fustic: Solid ....ccccesees 14 oe 15 
Liquid, 51 deg.....++++- 10 — 12 
Gambier, liquid .....+6.--- 8 —_ 10 
Hematine, Crystals .....-- 14 al 20 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg., red 
BREGS ..cccccccccevcece 14 —— 19 
Indigo—Madras ...-eeeees 85 -- 90 
Logwood chips .......+.++. 2% — 3% 
Extract eons 51 deg. 9 — 10 
CpryGtale oo o6 is.ccdecseess 19 — 21 
Osage Orange, Extract 51 
Ee a 7 —_— 7% 
Osage Orang rystals. “% 17 — 18 
Quercitron, 'p einen, ‘61 
GOBS. cccacccsececcoces 6% — ™% 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 51 
BOGE. cc ciccececsscicevres 6% — 714 
Extract, stainless ...... 8s4y— 9 
Tannic acid, technical.... 45 — 50 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthol, ref...... 75 —- 80 
Crude plata hrmbwinacnia ee Whe 68 ad 75 
Alpha Naphthylamine eees 37 ad 40 
Aniline Off .ccoccccccceser 16 — 7 
ML? cavibesnekenerannes 24 _ 26 
Beta Napthol, sublimed ... 55 -- 60 
Technical wcccccvecceces 25 — 26 
Dimethylaniline ........ a - 44 
Metaphenylene Diamine .. 1 00 — 110 
Paranitranaline ........+. 75 — 77 
OILS AND SOAPS 
Castor Ol], No. 8...cgecece 14 -- 15 
Lard oil, extra winter 

strained, 100 Ib....... 14 25 — 

Extra No. 1, 100 Ib..... 18 25 —- 
Wo. 2, 100 1B. ...ccccsecs 13 00 — ° 
Olive oil, denatured, - 1 15 — 1 20 
WOOtE cvecseavce ‘ a 9 _ 9% 
i Ws, SOs Gs eneac ieee 11%— 12 
Btearie Acia ...s .cecceses 14 — 14% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%..... 8 — 9 
ADHESIVE AND SIZING MATERIALS 
Albumin, blood, domestic. 45 — 55 
Egg, technical .......+- 75 = 89 
Dextrine—Potato ......... 8 a 8% 
Corn, carload lots, bags, 

100 Ib. . Sek abana cea! ae — 3 59 

Do., bbis., 100 Ib........ 3 81 — 3 86 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts. 20 — 21 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts. 15 _ 6 
Gum, British, carload lots, 

bawa 100 Ib. ...vcccsss 3 89 _- 

Do., bblis., 100 Ib........ 4 16 -— ‘ 
Sago. flour .....cccccscves 3%— 4% 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Starch, corn, bags, carload, 


100 lb 
Do., 
Corn, 

100 Ib. 


Do., bbls 
Potato 
Rice cccccces 


Wheat 


Direct 


Black 
Black, 
Blue, 
Blue, 
Blue, 
Blue, 
Blue, 


Benzo 
Brown 
Brown 


Brown, | 
Brown, 
Green B 
Green G 
Orange, 
Orange, 
Red, Fast 

Red, Congo 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 
Scarlet, 

Scarlet, 

Scarlet, 

Scarlet, 

Violet N 
Yellow, 
Yellow, 
Yellow, 
Yellow, § 
Developing 
Black, B. 
Black, Zambesi 
Orange, developed 
Primuline 
Scarlet, 
Scarlet, 


Diazo 


Sulphur Colors— 


Black 
Blue, 


Blue, navy 


Brown 
Green 


Basic Colors— 
Auramine 
Bismarck Brown 
Chrysoldine 
Fuchsine crystals 
Malachite green 
Methylene blue 
Methyl violet 
Rhodamine B 
Rhodamine G6 
Safranine 


cid Colors— 
Naphthol 
Naphthylamine 
Sulphon 
Alizarine 


li 





Indigotine 
Induline 
Soluble Blue 
Sulphocyanine 
Sulphon 


Patent 
Res 
Gi 
Wool 





Violet 
Violet 


Victoria 
Formyl Violet 
Chrome Colors— 
Alizarine 
rine Re 
arine 
paste) 
Alizarine 
Chrome 
Chrome 


Al 
Aliz 








Diamo 


Diamond 
Gallocyanine 
Palatine 
Anthracene 


der 


Acid 


R H 
Palatine 
Indigo 
Synthetic, 





bbls 
thin boiling 


Tapioca flour 


~ 


2+ 
coco 


~ 
ow 


Fast 
Blue, Solamine 


00 hs 


1 


Diamine B 


Chloramine ..... 
Chrysamine 
Chrysophenine . 





Developed R. ; 


bo te to bo 


rw - 


Aanocw 


Green, olive 
Yellow 


“10100 b> 
LS 


ARY 
Voce 
i) 


sous Ss?g 


mw ware 


a 


we coarnrr-p 
oo 


a) 


orci 
MOR GOO: soc cen secs 
SPOON Beiciccccder 
Orange 
Orange 
Acid fuchsine 
Amaranth 

Azo Bordeaux 
Azo eosine 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Crocein scarlet 
Fast red A 
Azo yellow 
Fast Light 
Naphthol 
Metanil Yel 
Tartrazine 


lanafuchsine 


d S Powder 


~~ 


ov 


“3109 
ow 


to 
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Chemicals Higher; 
Dyes in Demand 


Advances Continue—Corn Prod- 
ucts Prices Increased—Inter- 
mediates Tend Upward 
Quotations in the market for indus- 
trial chemicals continued to advance 
in a scattered manner so that the list 
in the aggregate is on a still higher 
level. Demand has been excellent for 
bleaching powder, caustic soda and 
soda ash, while for other materials 
the call for spot goods has been some- 
what less active. Bleaching powder 
is scarce on spot and immediate ship- 
ments command prices up to $2.50 
per 100 lbs., while contract quotations 

are unchanged at $2. 

An advance of I5 cents per 100 Ibs. 
has been made in corn products, 
bringing corn starch $2.87 to $2.97 
per 100 Ibs. in bags, and $3.14 to $3.24 
in barrels; thin boiling starch, $3.62 
to $3.77 in bags, and $3.89 to $4.10 in 
barrels; corn dextrine, $3.54 to $3.59 
in bags, and $3.81 to $3.86 in barrels; 
and British gum, $3.89 in bags, and 
$4.16 in barrels 

Dye Market 

Continued expansion of business in 
coal tar products was noted and a 
further advancing tendency in inter- 
mediates was a feature. 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


Imports of coal-tar dyes in March, 
through the port of New York, to- 
taled 312,809 pounds, invoiced at 
$301,436, as compared with 191,709 
pounds, with an invoice value of 
$199,640 in February. Of the total 
quantity imported in March, 66 per 
cent. came from Germany, 18 per 
cent. from Switzerland, 12 per cent. 
from Italy, and the remainder from 
Canada, France, England and Hol- 
land. Imports from Italy appear to 
be reparation dyes of German manu- 
facture. 

The Seydel Mig. Co., Forrest St., 
Jersey City, N. J., has filed plans for 
iterations and improvements 

lire. \pril £. destroyed a portion 
of the dve-mixing department at the 
plant of the National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co., Lee street and Abbott road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Walsh Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000. 


Central Warp Co., Inc. 


The Central are Co., Inc., is now 
located at 519 Main Street, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., where it has installed 
all new and modern machinery, elec- 

ically and individually driven. The 
company, which specializes in beam- 
ing, slashing, long chain quilling and 
tubing, and coning from warps and 
skeins, states that it is very busy at 
the present time, working 16 hours a 
day, with two shifts of employes. 
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Growth of Chinese Spinning 
Increase of 130° in Spindleage 
Since Before the War 

An of approximately 


increase 130 


cent. in the cotton spindleage of 
compared 1914 
in the following article 
wublished recently in the Manchester 


China with is 


as 
pointed out 


1 


GHardian Commercial 

The following figures regarding the 
development of spinning 
throughout the world, as published in 
the “Diamond,” the extraordi 
ly of spinning in 


aay 


cotton 


show 


nary ance cotton 


China 
Japan China 

Spindle 

414.000 

2 657.000 


1.000.000 143.730,000 
44 
14% 
1.250.000 149,785,000 

00.000 151 
1,480,000 
1,530,000 


oon 1 


1.050.000 


807.000 100 000 226.000 
2,875,000 
POen 000 00.000 


7 000 149,400,000 
153,504,000 
400.000 151 13.000 


00.000 


44 


3,488,000 
x1 

1.161 

4.62 


O00 17,000 


154 600 000 

should 
to the low 
wages in China, the production of raw 
cotton in the and the fact 
that China is a great consumer of cot- 
ton yarn and The 
result is the decline of the 
import of yarn troin Japan and other 
Phe production of cotton 
yarn in China and its import in recent 
years the 


table 


7.000 Hou 


Such surprising progress 


primarily be attributed 


country, 


cotton goods. 


inevitable 
countries, 


are shown in following 


Productik Import 
Bale 
400 000 900 


3,000 833 


O00 000 


000 000 
933,000 Not 


S00 


000 


§33,000 Hoo , O00 


£66,000 666,000 


900,000 66,000 000 


o0e 
000 


1,100,000 


129° 


466,000 1.566 


1,466 


\s will be seen from the foregoing 
figures, the of yarn 
(hina has been keeping pace with the 
increasing demand the country, 
but with the increase of domestic out- 
put the 

creasing 


of 


000 43 
401 


3.000 


00,000 000 


production in 


in 


import of yarn has been de 
lo what extent the export 
from Japan to. China 
attected will be gathered from the fol- 
lowing figures: 


yarn is 


Japar 
Total Exports 
R 


49 


969 


204 


aes 1 122 518 

Something like 60 per cent. of the 
total export ot 
absorbed by Cl 


hina, but t 


yarn trom Japan is 
he amount 
has been decreasing year’ by year, due, 
no doubt, to the development of the 
spinning i 


~ 


industry 
fe ared that 


China. It 


operation 


in is 


thre ot the new 


which became effec- 


ve on Jan. 1, will ha 


etfect on the ¢ 


turther de 
terrent . 


cotton 


varn from Japan trom 


other countries 


Sought 


Trade Stability 
( fa) df ’ hage SO) 


and was to a degree successtully cat 


effect until the law declared 
and methods of such 
he to the 


\ct and against the public 


certain functions 


organizations to contrary 


Sherman 
interest 
Wi 


watch with great interest Gov-, 


~ 


TEXTILE WORLD 


ernment reports about cotton, stock, 
consumption, production and _ spindle 
hours. Only recently prominent 
merchant called attention 
to the consumption of cotton figures. 
i told to be 
guided by the consumption of cotton 
goods rather than by cotton, not only 
in America, but throughout the world, 
which information I gathered princi- 
pally from the confidential reports of 
our hundred-odd salesmen and thirty- 
odd foreign agents. 


When Will Public Pay? 


Who knows today when replace- 


a 
cotton my 


him my training was 


ment values will reach the public? 
the industry 1 


against a consumer's 


loday 1S 


operating 
demand based 
on consumption of goods at last fall’s 
alues. May we not today be manu- 

cloth oft the 
capacity of the world to distribute at 
lhe consump- 
tion of cotton figures are misleading 


only to manufacturers, but to our 


facturing in excess 


replacement values ? 


not 
employes, who, through an advance 
will force drastic 
curtailment, and the public at large 


in wages, again 
Is deeply interested 
The 


partment 


De 


easily, 


of the 


can 


Textile Division 
ot 


and is anxious to, 


Commerce 
collect and collate 
nonthly figures of greatest value, to 


he 


cient 


{ 
l, a suff 
to 
fair index of con 


published to all, and from 


ot the industry 
sure their being a 


per cent as 


ditions Manufacturers could easily 
report to Washington their pounds or 
vards of goods on hand, unfilled or 


ders and undelivered contracts: job- 
bers their advance sales, purchases 
and stocks; retailers their purchases, 
stock and sales, much as they do now 
to the Federal Reserve Bank, and ad- 
justment made of values but reduced 
to a comparative tonnage basis. There 
could well be added information on 
distribution of mail-order houses, 
chain stores and credit agencies, and 
information obtained in most coun- 
tries throughout the world by our 
commercial attaches. A very simple 
and clear statement of cotton goods 
consumption could, I am sure, be de- 
veloped which would tend greatly to 
stabilize this very large and essential 
industry—all that needed co- 
operation and intelligent compilation. 


is is 
Time to Secure Data 

One do much to stimulate 
business in the trough of a wave, 
but a lot can be done to round off the 
top and thereby fill in the trough. 
Good business is usually the result of 
stocking up, poor business the shrink- 
of stocks. Not infrequently in 
periods of expansion buyers place 
more than one order to assure deliv- 
thus creating a false demand 
and stock accumulation. 

I believe that easily accessible pub- 
as I have suggested 
would go far to stabilize demand and 
supply. I believe that with this data 
leading merchants for their own pro- 
tection in time of inflation would feel 
in again insisting that all 
should be absolutely bind- 


cannot 


ing 


ery, 


] 


lic data such 


justified 


contracts 


Total Wool Consumption for January and Years 1921 and 1922 


(All 


Class 
Total 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Combing® 
Clothing*® 
Fine, total 
Combing 
Domestic 
Foreign 
‘lothing 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Blood, total 
‘ombing 
Domestic 
Foreign 
‘lothing 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Blood, total 
Sombing: 
Domestic 
Foreign 
othing 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Blood, total 
“ombing 
Domestic 
Foreign 
lothing 
Domestic 
Foreign 
or Lines 
Combing 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Clothing 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Carpet, total 
Combing 
Filling 
rota 


and Grade 1912 
956,160 
217,445 

30,738,715 

32,080,848 

9,584,943 
100,765 


297,704 
3,710,544 


493,782 
598,735 
874,569 


552.837 


,857,113 


1,247,122 
207 
9,618.57 


3,918,554 


2 £58,690 


© 081,009 
760.325 
3.095,75 


5,192 
$23,718 


1,776,392 


Low 


foreign 
foreign 

Reduced 
Equivalent 
Domestic 29.4 
oF reign 


t 
to 


349 


33.911,.003 


Totals by Class, 
‘ 1 quan 


Potal 
Don 3 
Foreign 2 537 l¢ 
Combing*® 2: a oF 
Clothing* 
Total for Dec 
rotal, January to 


Dei 


estic 1.000 


000 


SA2 


2.000 


051.000 
41,849,283 


inci 
* Exclusive of carpet wools 


+In computing equivalent, 1 
unds in the grease pound of 


grease 


and 1 pulled, 


7.62¢ 47 


4 


2.860.342 


1 
l 


- @ 


pound of 


to 


quantities in pounds) 
Total for Jan 


. inel 

1921. 

452,912,000 
241,756,000 
311,156,000 
397,728,000 
96,319,000 
116,871,000 


Total, Jan. to Dec 
1922 
560,217,694 
312,262,163 
247,955,531 
318,904,189 
113,310,168 


110,805,576 


1922 
45,711,000 
26,120,000 
19,591,000 
28,676,000 

&,532.000 
10,241,000 


6,448,000 
1,395,000 


66,862,338 
18,327,406 


50,810,000 
$5,620,000 


1,928,000 
470,000 
€,163,000 


20,214,575 
5,401,257 
76,363,732 


19,448,000 
10,993,000 
72,043,000 


4,461,000 
637,000 


44.687,000 
13,611,000 


970,000 
195,000 
6,945,000 


11,543.000 
3,202,090 
78,457,009 


2,095,187 
97,024,948 


2.889.000 
1,820,000 


46,740,487 35 
17,936,033 


220.000 
19,336,000 


1,693,000 
543,000 
12,414,000 


25,555,242 
6.793.181 


129,503,588 


19,251,000 
4,650,000 
112,608,000 


5,634,000 
4,320,000 


59,112,580 
37,125,103 


42,702,000 
45,602,000 


1,564,000 19,611,056 
896,000 13,654,849 
1,445,000 18,516,518 


13,940,000 
10,364,000 
14,068,000 
347.000 4.286.918 
&25.000 4 


2,440,000 


980.2 &. 700,000 


184.000 H6E8.070 1.715.000 

78 1,213,000 
128,003,337 58,865,000 
7 14.01 24.747.000 


7.000 67 
489 324 34.118.000 


1.000 


8.503.000 


4.746.000 60 


"80.000 654.125 
74,665,914 


279,460,085 


499g 529.495.000 
290,284,000 


239,211,000 


S85 000 
1,$85,000 


Grade and Condition 


tities 


in pounds) 

1923 22 192 1922 
2,353,000 
TAS. OOF 1.361 1.521.000 
T O00 $32,000 
2 000 982.000 
4.65 000 
6,965,336 1,940,269 


5 OO 


766.00 


140,65 


73.894 6.000 9° 5 825 


84,716.96 27,574,205 


scoured 
1% pounds 


considered 
in the grease 


is equivalent to 2 


April 14, 1923 


ing 


g, cancelling all protection of price, 
privilege of return and the like, thus 
checking the accumulation of high 
priced stocks. 

Data such as I have suggested js 
in a fair way of being made avai 
in the future, the completeness of 
data being dependent upon the c& 
of co-operation received. 

A word of caution. Reliable 
developed by our Government 
teplaces other channels of info: 
tion and carries with it a responsibil 
ity that it should be constantly 
comparatively correct. No 
ment bureau of a democratic cou 
can be uniformly efficient, and 
much centralization of informat 
may become dangerous, but until 
law permits an industry to co-op: 
with its own members this risk 
be accepted, but can be reduce: 
a close supervision of this worl 
trade committees, and especiall, 
the close co-ope ration of trade 
with the governmental 
reai's to the end that there ma 
join responsibility of Government ; 
trade, and by who know 
trade language and the data wi 
can effectively be made to impart 
liaible information. 
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LAWRENC! 
Export Inquiries 
Buenos Atres, Argentin: 

Editor TEXTILE WorLp: 

I am looking for a connection with 
a responsible manufacturer of cotton, 
mercerized, lisle and silk full fash- 
ioned to represent 
Argentine and Uruguay. I work on 
commission basis, have ten years’ ex- 
perience selling hosiery in 
markets and can give best references. 

Do you know of anyone interested? 

(Refer to Export 
1,082. ) 


1 
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hosiery in the 


these 


Inquiry 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 
Editor, TEXTILE Wortp: 


Our Export Department is inter- 
ested to make connections with some 
mills making cotton, fibre and _ silk 
hosiery and cotton knitted underwear 
which would be interested in offering 
their line for export to Latin-Amer- 
ica. 

We fifteen representatives 
all throughout Latin- America and 
have been doing an excellent busi- 
ness on towels, napkins and damasks 
during the last vear, and we desire to 
increase our line with some lines of 
knitted goods 

(Refe ti 


1,082. ) 


have 


Export Inquir) 


Lowell Evening Classes 


Certificates were presented Wednes- 


to 
graduates of the evening classes 0! 
the Lowell Textile School by Mayor 
John J. Donovan, this being one of 
the largest groups of evening scholars 
to be graduated by the school 
Charles R. Gow, president of the As- 
Industries of 
delivered the graduating address and 
President Charles H. Eames the 
school presided. 


approximately 80 


day evening 
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Hearings in Tax Case 


king Philip, Mills Expected to 
Rest Case—Testimony Offered 

Fatt River, Mass., April 11.—It is 

expected that the petitioners will rest 

their side of the King Philip Mills 

atement case on Friday, April 

hich will be the thirteenth day 

hearing, the last previous one 

being April 6. Speaking for the peti- 

rs, Attorney R. P. Borden stated 

close of the sitting of the 6th 

did not expect to present any 

mal evidence on the 13th, but 

he would produce the books of 

the Davis, Luther, Lincoln and Gran- 

ills on that date for examination 

Mr. Nichols, for respondents as 





agreea 

Evidence as to the earnings of these 
mills has been given by Ralph E. 
Loper over the objections of Mr. 
Nichols, who said he would not have 
taken the time of the court in argu- 
ing against such a biased witness if 
it was to be the last tribunal to sit 
upon the case. 

Further evidence was presented on 
April 6 by Edward I. Marvell, a local 
architect and mill engineer, on con- 
struction costs of mills in this city at 
different periods. Witness testified 
that it would cost to erect a fine goods 
mill of 52,000 spindles in this city 
$17.89 per spindle in 1910, $28 per 
spindle in 1917, $44.19 per spindle in 
and $38.98 per spindle in 1921, 
that the cost of a coarse goods 
mill would have been $17.05 per spin- 
dle in 1910, $42.35 in 1920 and $37.15 
He said his figures had to do 
with mill buildings of the old-fash- 
tvpe of most of Fall 


1920 


n 192! 
ioned River’s 
1S 
\sked as to an expression of opin- 
ion as to most economical mill power, 
witness said he would advise the pur- 
chase of power as preferable to me- 
chanical power. 
(estimony as to the sale price of 
Mills to the Parker 
Mills was presented through Benja- 
bh. Read, present treasurer of the 
two corporations, over the objection 
of Mr. Nichols, as follows: That 
the Hargrave Mills, a fine goods 
plant of 115,498, with land, all equip- 
and stock in process, was sold 
reorganized Parker Mills in 
for $1,675.744.01, of which 
$385.367.21 was in cash, $673,150 was 
in common stock of the reorganized 


Hargrave 


Ig21 


Parker Mills, $562,500 was in bonds 
$52,756.80 represented debts that 
Were assumed by the Parker Mills. 


To Build Operatives Houses 
GREENVILLE, S. C.—Contracts for 
495 new houses for cotton mill opera- 
erected at the Pacific 
Plant near Groce. S. C., and at 
n Mill, in this city, at an aggre- 
than $1,000,000, 
warded to two Greenville con- 
erns April 11. The Minter Homes 
ompany of Greenville will build the 
houses for Pacific at’ Groce, 305 to 
‘ost approximately $800,000. W. M. 
Wel , of Greenville, will build 190 
houses for Dunean at ap- 
Proximately $250,000 
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Worsted Yarn Men Dine 


A “ get-together ” dinner was held 
Thursday evening, April 5, at the 
Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, by 
the various worsted yarn sales agents 
of that city. The affair was purely of 
an informal character, and was plan- 
ned to further the social relations al- 
ready existing among the various 
members of this trade. It is also 
planned that there will be arrange- 
ments made to hold further dinners in 
the future. Those attending this first 
gathering were: G. H. Atherholt, 
Perey A. Legge; Frederick M. Black 
stone, F. M. Blackstone & Co.; Gor- 
don Bottomley, Howland Croft, Sons 
& Co., Camden, N. J.; Jos. E. Duval; 
G. F. Landman, G. F. Landman & 
Co.; Walter D. Larzelere, Dayton 
Larzelere, Walter D. Larzelere; Robt. 
B. Lehman, Wm. H. Richardson; Jas. 
W. Mills, Roosevelt Worsted Mills; 
Arthur Otto, Jonathan Ring & Son, 
Inc.; William H. Richardson, Wm. 
H. Richardson; Stanley R. Stager 
Jonathan Ring & Son, Inc.; Harold 
R. Shirley; Earnest R. Townson, 
Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, Pa.; 
C. H. Vanderbeck, Percy A. Legge. 


Distributes Bonus 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, Wis.—The 
Prairie du. Chien Woolen Mills Co. 
this year distributed $13,137.65 in 
bonuses among the employes of their 
mill at Prairie du Chien. The dis 
tribution of the bonus is the fulfill- 
ment of a plan announced by the com- 
pany a year ago. At that time em 
ploves of the mill were informed that 
substantial would be given 
at the end of the year to all who had 
been employed in the mills six months 
or over, who had not been off duty 
more than two weeks or twelve days 
during the year or the part of the 
year they had been employed. Of the 
near 150 on the company’s payroll 
106 qualified for the bonus and re- 
ceived a- share of $13,137.65. The 
distribution of the bonus and the pro 
motion of the cooperative spirit be 
tween employer and employed which 
it typifies is only one of the many 
progressive steps taken by the Prairi 
du Chren Woolen Mill Company the 
last few years. 


bonuses 


For Surplus Pool 


WasHInGtTon, D. C.—Pooling the 
surplus war materials still held by 
various departments of the Govern- 
ment is being considered that it may 
be disposed of more efficiently. The 
scheme is approved by Navy Depart- 
ment officials but is expected to meet 
with objection from the Surplus 
Property Division of the War De- 
partment. The latter regards the 
which has been in vogue as 
satisfactory and, in any event, thinks 
change at this date of little merit, 
in view of the fact that the bulk of 
the surplus property has been dis- 
posed of. Whether or not the Navy 
Department will press the proposi- 
tion cannot be determined 


system 





Golden Jubilee Banquet 


A large company of the employes 
J. Eaven 
son & Sons, Inc., recently tendered a 
banquet at the Automobile Trade As- 
sociation Club in honor of Francis V. 
Favenson and the fiftieth anniversary 
of his entrance into the Philadelphia 
firm. <A silver loving-cup was pre- 
sented to Mr. Eavenson who, al- 
though 68 years of age, has no inten- 
tion of retiring. 

Mr. Eavenson in speaking of his 
long service with the company re- 
called how in the fall of 1857 Jones 
Eavenson, a cattle drover, came to 
Philadelphia and bought out a little 
soap factory on Melon Street and 
started business with his son Alben. 
The plant was soon moved to 731 
Hubbell Street and here again the 
business soon outgrew its quarters and 
was moved to Carlton and 20th 
Streets. In March, 1883, Jones 
Eavenson died, but the business was 
carried on by his two sons and then 
it was that Francis V. Eavenson was 
taken in. In April, 1903 the business 
was incorporated, and shortly there- 
after the natural increase of the in- 
dustry made it necessary for the com- 
pany to move its works to its present 
location in Camden, N. J., on the Del- 
aware River at the foot of Penn 
Street. Today the line of industry 
has been extended to a point where it 
includes soaps of every description— 
household, textile, toilet, automobile 
soaps, potash soaps and soap powders 
as well as various compounds for a 


and business associates of J. 


great variety of purposes. 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia Offices 


In view of their increasing activi- 
ties in and around Philadelphia, offi- 
ces have been opened in that city by 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., en- 
gineers and constructors, New York, 
so that they will be in better position 
to handle their growing business in 
that section. These offices are located 
in the new Atlantic Building, Broad 
and Spruce streets, and are under the 
management of Carl A. Baer. Mr. 
Baer has been engaged actively as 
consulting engineer in the design of 
industrial, textile and power plants 
for a number of years. Until recently 
he was a member of the engineering 
firm of Baer, Cooke & Co., Philadel- 
phia, which had charge of a number 
of textile and other industrial opera- 
tions, such as the Philadelphia Carpet 
Co., the Pen Argyl (Pa.) Silk Co., 
etc. He was formerly connected with 
the General Electric Co., where he 
also had wide experience with textile 
mill equipment and operations. Mr. 
3aer is a graduate of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and is a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, Philadelphia Engineers’ Club, 
the Tau Beta Pi Society, the Chi Phi 
Circle of Philadelphia, and other well 
known societies. 
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Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 111 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILLS Position wanted by a man 


23 vears of age, American, single Worked on 
cotton worsteds and worsteds Good recommen- 
dations 

O. B. 7830, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


IN WOOL- 
Position wanted by 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
EN OR WORSTED MILL 
a man 23 years of age, American Worked on 
broadcloths, velours, cashmeres, worsted, yarns, 
ete. Familiar with all modern machinery 

O. B. 7832, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILL 
Position wanted by a man 26 years of age, Amer- 
ican, married Worked on men’s suiting, ladies’ 
dress goods, overcoatings Familiar with ordi- 
nary woolen and worsted machinery. Good rec- 
ommendations 

oO. 7833, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT IN WORSTED WERAV- 
ING AND FINISHING MILL Position wanted 
by a man 41 years of age, American, married 
Worked on men’s wear worsteds, both plain and 
fancy, also worsted dress goods and some woolen 
and cotton mixed fabrics. Good recommenda- 
tions. 


O. B. 7834, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR OVER- 
SEER OF SPINNING AND TWISTING. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 28 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on twine, rope, netting, 68 to 
10s yarn. Familiar with practically all makes 
of picking, carding, ring spinning and twisting 
frames. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 7835, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF SPINNING IN A WOOLEN 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 40 years of 
age, American, married Have worked on every- 
thing from the finest of wool to the lowest 
grades, and all kinds of mixes Familiar with 
Johnson & Bassett and Davis & Furber mules. 
Good references. 

O. B. 7836, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF DYEING IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a man 
25 years of age, American, single. Worked on 
fancy suitings, homespuns, plaid backs, serge, 
tweeds, coverts, polo cloth, cassimeres, velours, 
tibets, ete Familiar with vomit kettles and 
piece dye kettles Good recommendations. 

O. B. 7837, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER OF A 
LACE MILL Position wanted by a man 42 
vears of age, English, married. Worked on all 
classes of laces, fine lace machines and finish 
goods, also a draftsman on beam goods and un- 
derstands the business throughout. Familiar 
with Levers lace machines. Good recommenda- 
tions 


O. B. 7838, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


BLEACHER ON COTTON AND _ LINEN 
PIECE GOODS OR FINISHER ON TOWELS, 
TOWELING, NAPKINS AND CRASH. _ Position 


wanted by a man 36 years of age, American, 
married. Familiar with Bettle belt, stretcher, 
Calender, starch mangle, drying cans, squeezers, 
high pressure kiers and roller washing machines. 
Good recommendations 

O. B. 7839, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


WET FINISHER OR SECOND HAND IN 
WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILL. Position 
wanted by a man 43 years of age, English, mar- 
ried Worked on men’s wear, ladies’ wear, 


blankets, army shirting, cardigan belts and knit 
goods 
Oo. B 


Good recommendations. 
7240, Textile World, Boston, Mass 











Do you read the 


Textile Clearing House 
every week ? 
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Address Adv. 367, Textile World 
828 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


828 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Day by Day 
In Every Way 
We Are Getting 
Better '§ Sh 
Better 
The Riverina Mills—one of the best equipped | 


plants of its kind in the world—offers you unfail- 
ing service and highest class work at lowest possible 
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prices consistent with high grade custom work. Nie 
KNITTED anv WOVEN WOOL WASTE | 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED a eiiita - 
PIECE GOODS OF — eens 7-3 

ouring raing mer 

EVERY DESCRIPTION — ae | i 

. . | abc 

SPECIALISTS ON Special Attention Given to ee 
BROADCLOTH~PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS CARBONIZING | ie 

e An 

PILE FABRICS Wool, Noils and Rags Bes 

sc atime Write or phone for prices a o. 

. CANAL STREET : RIVERINA MILLS - 

| Medford Hillside, Mass. S 
bods Ge) SAIC ) | a TEL. BL ile) Agent Telepnone thec 
. George M. Wallace Mystic 3050 that 

: sible 
proc 

Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, GEORGE LEWIS & SON has 
wisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. i <a 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. ce! Commission | oi 
Spinning Copping Coning dvi 

tune 

WINDING? || 22: qa) ees 

able of produci 16,- 
as Straw, Cotton, Horse- 500 a 20,000 siebiaiie 

hair, Hosiery Tram and a month, and we can \ 

Yarns of Every Descrip- make quick deliveries jects 

Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. tion. 7 Fair Street ing 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. We also Redraw from aE RRL Paterson, N. J. the 
Cops, Cones and Tubes atic 

PHONE SHERWOOD 1887 ca 

COMMISSION COMBING || == bn 

GEO. W. LEFFERTS & CO., Inc. Knitting & Weaving trade. DUSTING qu 

N. E. Cor. 3rd and Moore Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Silk, Art Silk, Spun Silk, pipe ceed ” 
somes and oo — GARNETTING | he 

t : wn an | t 

COMMISSION KNITTING WANTED re aoe ROLL CARDING = @ 
ee Cylind eat i ial twisted on commission from EXPERT ATTENTION | ; 
n OMPKINS OpPTring eedie iViachines—ylingers rangin rom o . | N\ 
—24 to 30 gauge. a ie ke , your own yarns. en eaan aeneEene wit 
ven manufacture any Knitted Fabric made of Silk, Worsted or Cotton DUNCAN, GOETTE & SCANLAN 1139-51 East Chelten aoe an 
arns. ee erg, ee 928-25 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. epe 
code i Wor! 

COMMISSION WEAVING COMMISSION WEAVING WANTED | ——$$—$_ $78: 
WANTED WANTED Commission Knitting MENDI NG te 

, as iad : On Silk, Art Silk, Worsted or Wool are | 

cod pany thgeae pig “a 72 inch Sampling done free. Work Cloth. Ye weight or hein Plain WITH CARE AND DISPATCH sh 
io Ady 4 31 Act World guaranteed. sad Fancy. { from 


Address Adv. 346, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


